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S£L£stliAE 

(BOOK OF THE DESCENT) 

Ol" THE 

HAJAS OF BRUNI. 

BX 

Hl'uii Low, H. B. M.’s Eesidekt, VmixK. 


This is thid history of tlio liiijas who have sat upon the throne 
of Bruni(‘) — Dar ul Sahhn (city of peace) — according to their 
generations, to whom descended the 7what naqdra (royal drum) 
and gunta aldmat (the hells, an emblem) from Johor — Kemal ul v 
Meham (the royal place): they also received the wibat nogdra 
from the country of Monangkabau, that is to say, AndaL'iis aiid 
yaguntang. 

Th© first (®) who held the sovereignty in the city of Br uni, 
and who introduced the Mahomedan religion and observed the 
institutions of the prophet Mahomed, on whom be peace, was the 
Paduka Sri Sultan Mahoked. (See Note I,) 

Before his time the country of Bruni was Kafir (gentile) and a 
dependency of Men ja pahit, (^) but at the time of tbe death of theBatara 


(1) The name of this kingdom and city h always written “Bruni” by the 
Katives, but it is called indifFercntly “ Bruni ” and Brunei.” 

(2) The first date in Bruni history which can be trusted is A. H. 1072, 
being that of the death of Sultan Mahomet Am, who was the twelfth Mahomedan 
Sultan. Prom the establishment of Johor in 1512 to the year 1810, CBAWruan 
says, fourteen IMnces reigned, giving an average of twenty ‘One years to each 
reign : a similar average for each Sultan of Bruni would make the rehgiou of 
ISBAM to have been intx’odiiced, and the dynasty to have been established, about 
the year 1403, hut it was probably somewhat earlier, as several of the Sultans of 
this period appear to have had long reigns. 

(3) The Hindu, kingdom of MenjapaHt was dostroj'ed by ^c Mahomoda^s 

in A. n. 1473. Bruni is mentioned in the history of Java astnie oi the cbtmtriOs 
conq^uerod by Adaxa MxmMA.Vt tho dcheral Wijaxa, tho last Mhg. 
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SSL^«tLA.3S;, 


oi MeajfipaWt and of tlio Wazir (Minister) Patkh Gajadi Maba. 
(^) and tlie destruction of the country of MSnjapahit which ensaod, 
Brunx ceased to send the tribute of a jar of the young Pinanr/ 
fruit (green hetel nut). 

In the reign of Sultan BxVHKEr, (®) of tho kingdom of Johor, 
he summoned the Tuan Alah BiCE'rAa?AB and Pateh Bkbbi to 
Johor, and, when they arrived there, they were invested as Saltan 
Mahomed by the Yang di Pertuan of Johor, and he gave them 
the nol)at nagdra and gmta and five countries — Kal^kah, 

Serihas, Sadong, SemerS.ban, and Sarawak — P atbh Bebbi being 
appointed Bendahara Sri Maharaja. 

After having remained some time in Johor, His Majt^aty the 
Sultan Mahomed returned to Brimi. Ho had no sons and only 
one daughter. 

Before this (see Note 11.) the Emperor of China had sent two 
of his officers, named Wai^o- Koko and Oku Sttk Pino, to get the 
gevi&la (jewel) of the Dragon, which lived on the China Balu. A 
great number of the Chinese were lost, being eaten by the Dragon, 
which retained its jewel, and thus the mountain was called China 
Balu. But Oku Sum Pino conceived a device for deceiving the 
Dragon ; he put a candle in a glass case, and, while the Dragon was 
out feeding, he took the jewel, putting the candle in its place, tho 
Dragon thinking his gem&la still safe. The treasure having been 
thus obtained, all the junks set sail to return to their country, and 
when they had got some distance from the mountain, ‘WANo KoNa 
demanded the jewel from Ono Sum Pino, and they quarrelled, but 
Wano Eono insisted on the surrender of the jewel, so that Oxa 
Sum Pino was angry and Would not return to China, but turned 
back and sailed to Bruni, and, having arrived there, he married the 
Princess, the daughter of tjxe Sultan MAHOiiEn (see Note III.) , 
and the Sultan gave over the sovereignty to Mb son-inJaw Sultan 
Ahkmeu. 


(4^) G-ajah Maba T\as the Miuister of Anoka Wwaya, PatkhBhebi, in 
anotiior version of the Selesilah, which was.givexi to me by Pangitah Kasujia, 
is represented as the brother of Sultan Mahomed. 

(5) Johor was not eetahlished as a kingdom at the toe of these evehts, ind 
the Sultan m^ntlonpd must have reigned in Malacca, which ‘w’as taken h\ 
S'ortugitefee in 150u, J ohor bdiig established the following year* 
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Sultan AKn:itED ako liad a daughter; who was of exceeding 
beauty, and a Sheriff nained Alt, of the line of 
earne from the country oF Tail* and paaa*CMi into Bruni. Hanng 
heard of the great boauiy t)f the PrineeBs, be became enamoured 
of her, and tho Sultan accepted him for his so^i-in-law, and gave 
Mm the sovereignty of the kingdom. He was called Sultan BtoAcr, 
and he enforced the laws of the propliet, and built a mosque in the 
city of Bruni, and by the aid of hia Chineso subjects he erected the 
AcM Brrtn (stone wall), (see ISTote JY.), 

TheSultaaiBkEKAxhada sou — the Sultan SujjEikan — who was 
the father (^0 Sultan Bttlkeiah, (boo Note V,) who was the 

Baja who conquered the kingdom of Soolook and made adependency 
of the country of Selurong, (0 the Baja of which was called 
Datoh GrAMBAisL Sultau BiFiiKEiAH (») had a son, who was the 
Sultan Abbtil Kahab; he is known as the MSrhoum Krimat, (®) 
and was the father of the Sultan Saif^xjb-Bejal, 

Saie-tjl-Bejal (^0) was the father of the Sultan ShaeBbusi, 
(1 and when he died the kingdom descended to Ms brother Sultan 
Hasak. 


(6) It is probable that Nakoda BAOAJf, Sultan Bulkeiah, carried cm his 
career of travel and conquest during the lifetime of bis father, Sultan SuLEiarAir. 
tVhen Maobbxae^s Squadi-on was at the mouth of the Bruni river, A. n. 1521, a 
fleet returned to Bimi from tho conquebt of a place called Lawi, which was on 
the East coast of Borneo , Cllns fleet was commanded by the son of the King 
of Luzon, wlio was the Captaiii-General of the King of Bruni, This statement 
of Bidai'etta’s confirms the Brunian naiTative. 

(7) Sclurong is said by Brunian tradition to be in the island of Luzon and the 
site of the pi‘cs(‘nt town of Manila, 

(8) It was probably towards tho end of the reign of Sultan Bulkbiah that 
the slu})s of Magellan, after his death at Maetan, touched, in August, 1521, 
at Bruni, where they found a magnificent court. 

(9) Ha was called Merhoum Kramat, fi*om having appeared, after death, on 
horseback at the head of the forces of Bruni to repel the Castilians duning 
their attack on Bruni. His tomb on the hill above Kota Batu was destroyed 
by the Spanish shot. 

(10) It seems probable that it was in tho reign of this Sultan SAiP-tn>BEJAL, 
that Bruni was attacked by the Spaniards, A, B, 1577, but tbe history ia oon^ 
tradictory on this point, in one place assigning the first attack to the fame of 
his father Sultan AnDtrL Kahab. The second attack by tbe Spaniards took 
iflaoe in 1680. 

(11) Sultan Shah Brithi is said to have been a great enoonrag^ of manu- 
factures iu brass. It was during his reign that the nmg^dioent 

taken away hy Bit Thomtas OocHRA3S"R m 1840 were founded. 
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si^j/RstTAir* 


Sultan (seo Note VI.)^ who was called the Mcrhotim cli 

Tanjong, was very powerful in his kingdom and conquered all the 
Bajau countries and the Batara of Soolook, lie was the father of 
the Sultan Jautl-ul-Akbab, who is known as Merhoum Tnah, and 
who the father of the Sultan Anmjri JAUtL-trL-JEUAB, and 
when he died, , he was succeeded by the brother of llis Majesty’s 
father, Sultan Mahomet Alf, from w^hom the sovereignty was 
snatched away by Bendahara AnDun. 

Sultan Mahomet Ali is called Merhoum Tumbang di Eum- 

put, and, on his death, the throne was occupied by Sultan Abdul 
Mitbih, He was succeeded by the nephew of Sultan Mahomet 
Alx, who reigned as Sultan Muaddist (^®), who carried on the 
war against the island (^^), and recovered the royalty from the 
Sultan Abdul Mubih. He is known as Merhoum Bongsu : when 
he died he was succeeded by the son of his brother, who was 
named Sultan Nase-Addik, * After his death he w^as succeeded 
by his father’s cousin (ay a sajya ^ pa ) named Sultan Kemal-Addhs-, 
who was the son of Sultan Mahojiet Alt: he is the Mcr- 
honm di Lobah, and was twice sovereign. His Majesty resigned 
the throne to his relative {clmcliu sa ^ upu ) Sultan Matioaced 
Alx-Hddik, (^®) who was the father of the Sultan Mahomed 
Tet-Waldiis', 0 who was the father of the Sultan JEArAL-UL-ALAAr, 


(12) This soyereign, Mer bourn Tumbang di Eiimput, was a younger son of 
Sultan. Hasak and conseq^uently uncle to his prodecossor Jalil-tjx-Jebar. 

(13) Pronounced Muadbin In Bruni. Ho wa« married to his cousin the 
daughter of Sultan Mahomet Ali ; lie was himself a son of Merhoum Tuah, so 
that he was a grandson of Sultan IT AS ax, and his wife a granddaughter of 
the same King. 

(14) Pulau Ghermin, where the usurper Sultan Abdul Mubin ostabli»hed 
himself. Ablul Mubin is not mentioned in the genealogical list of Sultans 
carved on the historic tablet by order of Sultan Mahomeu Taj-uddin. 

(15) Sultan KEMAL-iimiN was one of the sons of Merhoum Tumbang di 
Eumput, and was named Huseinj he with his brother Hasan, the elder of 
the two, were quite young at the time of the massacre and were protected by 
their brother-indaw the Bendahara Bongsu, who aft.erwai'ds became Sultan 
Muadbin. 

(16) Sultan Mahomed Ali-TTddin was the son of the Pangirain di G-edong 
Shah Bubin, who was the son of Sultan Muaddin by his wife, the daughter 
of the Sultan Mahomet Ali. After his death, his father-indaw Kemal-Ai^pin 
again assumed the royalty. 

(1^) Sultan ^Mahomed Tel-Waldin resigned the throne in favour of liia son 
Mahomed Jemal- ift-AuAM, who having died after a reign of from si?: to nine 
months, his father re-ascended the throne. 





WherL he died the throne was occupied by the Sultan Maho- 
med Khak Zxtl-Alam, (^®) whose son was the Sultan Mahomed 
AiiAM, ®) who had waged war with the chief M&tri Abdul Hah 
of Buong Pinggi, who rebelled against His Majesty. The grave of 
this Sultan is at Pulau Ohermin. After his death he was succeed- 
ed by the Sultan Omab Ali Saie II., who is now reigning, and 
who is the son of the Sultan Mahomed Jemal-ul-Alam. 


(18) Sultan MAHoaiED Kuus Zitl-Alam was a son of Sulfeaa Okau Ali Saie- 

TTDDIK. 

(19) This was a madman of the cruelest propensities, wlio would hate set 
aside Mahomed Ali Saip-uddih. 
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NOTES, 

I- 

Sultan Mahomed. — ^The tradition preserved in Brimi, as 
related to me by the Pangiran Kastjma, is that the Bruni Kajas 
are descended from three sources : — 

(1°) from A-waug* Adak her Tabab, who governed the coun- 
try before the introduction of the religion of Islam ; (2^) from 
Johor (Malacca? ), a lady of that royal family having been forci- 
bly brought to Bruni before the people wore Mahomedans ; (3°) 
from the Arabian Prophet : Alak bee Tabab was converted to 
Islam and became Sultan Mahomed. The Chinese element seems 
to be omitted in the above enumeration of the sources of origin 
of the royal family. 

II. 

The productions of North and North-east Borneo must, from 
early times, have attracted considerable attention from the Chinese, 
as is shewn by the names of the largest river and the highest 
mountain in that territory, viz., China Batangan and China Balii ; 
very large quantities of birds’ nests, beche-de-mer, sharks’ fins, 
Bornean camphor, pearls and pearl-shells are still collected there, 
and in no other part of the island, for export to China. The 
unsuccessful expedition sent by Kitblai Khau, a.d. 1292, to the 
Eastern Archipelago was probably to this place, and may have been 
that which gave a Eaja or Princess to Borneo, for there is nnbonbt- 
ed uncertainty in this early part of the Bornean narrative as to 
relative dates. It is very probable that the Chinese had a settle- 
ment or factory at China Batangan, and that the wife of Sultan 
Aehmed, the second Sovereign, came from there, as in some versions 
of the SSKsilah she is expressly stated to , have been brought 
thence hy the Sultan. 

III. 

In the copy ''of the 861&ilah given to me by Pangiran Kasuma, 
Sultan Akhmed is represented as having been the brother of Sultan 
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Makoaied^ aud to have married the daughter of the GhiiieBe Chief, 
whom he brought from China Batangan, who, with all his people, 
is said to have settled in Bruni, and to have had by her a daalghter, 
who was married to the Arab Sheriff who became the third Sultan. 
Tins seems to be confirmed by the narrative on the historical stone 
carved by order of the Saltan Mahomed TIj-itddix. 

IV. 

“ Kota Batu.” — There are two places called thus, one in thO 
site of the ancient palace at the little river Bruni below the anci- 
ent tombs of- the former Sultans, the other is the artificial bax 
formed in the river between the islands “ Kaya Orang * and 
Palau Chermin ” which the Pangiran Kasuma’s narrative gives 
as the one referred to in the text, saying that forty junks filled 
with stones ‘were sunk to form it. As the former was in existence 
and mounted with fifty-six brass and six iron cannon in 1521, when 
PiUAFETTA visited the place, it was probably built at the same 
time. In the stone tablet the erection of the- Kota Batu is 
ascribed to the Arab Sultan BI^rkat, the third of the Kings, 
who married the daughter of Sultan Ai^hmed ^ he probably, with 
the assistance of his Chinese subjects, finisbed one or both of 
these structures. 


V. 

Sultan BtJLXEXAH was familiarly known as NakodaBAUAM : he 
is described in Bornean traditions as a great navigator and warrior, 
having voyaged to Java and to Malacca and conquered the East 
Coast of Borneo, Luzon and Soolook. His tomb, of very exquisite 
workmanship in very hard basaltic stone, still remains on the hili 
above the site of the ancient town ; it was probably imported from 
Achin or Java. Two stones only remained in 1873 of the similar 
tomb of Lela Men Chxnet, the wife of this Sultan, who was a 
daughter of the Batara of Soolook. I saw two other stones wMch 
had formed part of this lady’s tomb in the burial ground at the 


^ “Kaya Orang,’* There are veins of coal on this island, and the lemams Of 
regular fortifications t it is opposite Tulau Ohormin, and with it cointttaisdi tlys 
entrfttioe of the Bmnt 
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“ Kiangi ” above the “ Upaa ” under a large waring ing tree. Sen- 
tences from tlie Koran are exquisitely carved on both tombs, but 
they. have no names or dates which I could distinguish. 

VI. 

Sultan Hasak had a palace at Tanjoug Ohindaua and a fort 
on Pulau Chermin. He was buried in the former place and is hence 
called M&houm di Tanjong. He is reported to have reconquered 
several countries. Soolook is said to have been tributary to him, 
and it is certain he had intimate relations ^dth that State, a son of 
his by a concubine having, it is asserted, become its Eaja : it may 
have been under his order and by his assistance that the attack on 
the arsenal of Santao in 1617 took place, when all the garrison 
were killed and property to the value of $1,000,000 destroyed. The 
tribute formerly paid by Sclurong (Manila) to Bruni is stated to 
have been one gantang of gold in each year. 

Before 8ultan Hasak’s time, there were only two Wazirs — the 
Eaja Bondalifira and Eaja Temenggong : ho added the Paugfran or 
E^ja di &edong and the Pangiran Pemaucha ; so that, like the 
Prophet, he might have four counsellors or ‘‘friends.” He must 
have , been contemporary with Sultan Iskakdbe Muda of Achin, 
A.n. 1600-1681. 

The son of Sultan Hasak, who became Sultan of Soolook, is 
called, in an appendix to the SSMlah, Pangtran Shahbandar Maha- 
raja Lola, grandson of the Batka Eaja of Soolook. The Bornean 
Eajas dislike his memory and say that he was illegitimate and a 
bad character and dissatisfied in Bruni because he did not rank 
with the sons of Ms father horn in wedlock, but a grandson of 
the Eaja of Soolook must have been of considerable rank, and it is 
probable that the dislike arises from the after-events by which 
Soolook acquired so laa^ge a territory from Borneo after the con- 
quest of the M&houm di Pulau. 

Sultan Hassak lived at Tanjong Chindana and had a covered 
passage from his palace to Chermin island, which was strongly 
fortified. The Spaniards ai’e said to have sent an embassy either 
in his time or that of his son JAXin-iri,-AoAii. 



HISTO liY 


OS THE 

sui.ta.:n:s ojp sjEtxjisri 


A2TD OF aTlEI.H DESCENT, 

EitOM SULTAN ABDUL vx vrxv. 

TO SULTAN ABDUL JALIL-UL-JEBAIL 


The first, who had a large family, was the Sultan Abdul Kjlhae, 
who was attacked by the Castilians, ^ and carried by the Bajas to 
the country of Siiei, having been conquered in the war through 
the treacheiy of one of the Chutrcias named Pangtran Sri Lela# 
This Mcrhouni had forty-two sons, one of whom - became Sultan 
Saif-ul-Bejal ; tw'o of his brother>s became Bon daharas and sup- 
ports to His Majesty’s throne. One of these was named Bcndah^'a 
Saei, whose mother was a Javanese, and one was named Baja 
BSndahilra Sakaise, whose mother was a Bajaii, f and to him be- 
longed all the dependencies of the country of Bx’uni as far as 
Lcsong he was very fierce and brave, and, when he was angry, it 
a|)peare^ to the people as if fire were issuing from his mouth, and 
not one of the Eajas dared dispute his will. All the daughters of 
the Bajas of Bruni who were beautiful he took and made wives and 
concubines of them, and it was for this reason that the Pangiran 
BuoKCr Manis, § who was entitled the Pangiran Sri Lela, was 


* The Spaniards fii'sfc attacked Brnni under Don Fkanoisco La Sajtde in 
A.D. 1677 to place Sri Lela, who had professed submission, ou the throne, whleh 
his brother liad usurped. This attack more probably occurred in the time of 
SAtF-TjL-REJAi,, the son of Addfl Kaiiah, so that Abdul Kahab, who proba-. 
bly had a long reign, had died before 1577 : his tomb was desti*oyed by the shots 
from the Spaniards. 

t The Bajaus are a mce having some settlements on tlio ISorth-west and East 
coasts of Bruni, and among the islands, but on the East side living chiei0y in boats; 
they were formerly pirates ; they call themselves ormi<if mma, and say their an- 
cestors came from the Straits of Malacca. They are a bold and ectorpidsing, but 
not an indnstnous people, and the young men and the women ha^c a vdld gipsy- 
like look, frequently with large beautiful eyes. Their language difTere tomdi 
from the Malay. 

X Luzon. 4 

§ This Pangiran bad been banished to Kamanis by Baja Bendabim SAiriJI* 
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treaclierous to tte Sultau, ]m daughter, who had just beeu married 
and was sitting by the side of her husband, having been seiised and 
carried off by Baja Sakam for a concubine ; therefore, ^Tllol^ the 
Castilians made war, the Paugirau Sri Lela went over to them, and 
the country was conquered, ^ all the Baja’s Mentris and Hulebalaugs 
fled, t taking the Sultan with them, except the Bcndahara Sakam, 
who remained with one thousand people, men whom ho had pur- 
chased, These made a fort at Pulau Ambok, and fought the Casti- 
lians, so that they fled away to Lesong, and then Bendahara Sakam 
brought back the Sultan to Bruni, and set him on his throne. 

After this Baja Sakam sailed to Belahit in search of the Pan- 
girau Sri Lela and his brother Sri Betna, and when he had slain 
them all lie returned to Bruni and strengthened the throne of his 
brother, the Sultan Satp-xtii-Bejal. Ail his brothers became Chu- 
treias of the Bendahara ; they wore forty in nuinbei’^. If the Sultan 
wont oil' a pleasure party to Labuau or Muara, they each wore a 
cliemdra Monhlia of blue and gold, to distinguish thorn as brothers of 
tlie Yang di Pertuan. 

About Lliis time the vviib of the Sultan became pregnant, 
and the Sidtan expecting a male child, the drums were beaten, 
but it proved to bo a female, and an idiot having no understand- 
ing, but ber appearance was very beautiful. After this Ilia Ma- 
jesty had two other daughters, J and subsequently two fons, the 


^ The Spaniards came back in 1580 lo i^e-place Sri Lela on the ttrone, and 
it was probably on this occasion that the Baja Sakah distinguished himself. The 
Spanish history says that the Bninians were assisted by a Portuguese Captain, 
probably the Pangiran Kestabi, who will bo mentioned further on. The Por- 
tuguese had carried on regulai* intercourse with Bruni since 1530, and tliey con- 
tinued this to the capture of Malacca by theButuh in 1691, and aftemards from 
Macao. When tlie present Sultan was a young man, he remembers Portuguese 
merchants in Bruni ; this would be about the end of the last ccntuiy. 

t Saif-uL'Bejal and his people went to lire at Sungei Budu in the Suei 
river, which is near Biiitala. Ife fell sick lierc, but is said to have recovered and 
returned to Bruni. He is called Morhoum di Budu. In Bruni he lived at 
the Mazagong Istana in the Sungei Kadeian, where also he died. Baja Sakak 
was a younger brother of Saie-tjl-Kejal. 

t These ladies were the Baja ui and the Baja of BAxijfEAKUONa, 

andone of these ladles, daughters of Saip-ite-Bejai, settled her property, that 
is, the Bajaus of Marudu and Bangui, and the Bisayas of Mempalau, LaVvas, 
and Bakau, on Btya TtJAH, the daughter of Merhomn di Tanjoilg, who was tho 
mother of Merhoum di Fuku- 




irrsTOBr op ttip suptaxs' op bbvkt. 
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one who i^ecame Sultan Shah BRirnr/and tto other Sultan Hasait, 
who succeeded His Majesty In the Kingdom, 

Sultan Shah. Bbttni, having been for some time on the throne, 
died ^ leaving no children, and was succeeded b j his brother Sultan 
TIasah, who is known as the Mt^honm di Tanjoug. His reign was 
of a very despotic character, and ho did whatever he pleased in 
Bruni. 

As regards the eldest sister of this Sultan, who Was idiotic, her 
father gave her for inheritance the Bajaiis of Marudu and of 
Bangui and the Bisayas of Mempalau, of Lawas and of Bakau. 
There was a Pangtran Mahomed' Pahjaho f of Kampong Pandei 
Kawat, who was rich ; he had throe hundred dependants (hamba)^ and 
became in love with the idiot Eaja, and presented her with his three 
hundred peo^de as a marriage gift. After this he received the title 
of Pangiran Bondahara Mahomed, and he was the father of the 
Pangiran Bendahara Kahab, of Bcndahara Hamid, and of Benda- 
hara" Abdul, Merhoum di Pulau. Bendahara Abdul was the B&- 
dahura of the Merhoum Tninliang di Rumpiit, that is to say, Sultan 
Mahomet Ali, and he it was he wdio seized the throne of the Iviug- 
dom of Brnni, and he reigned under the name of the Sultan Abdul 
Mubtx. 

The original caiue of the massacre which led to this was that 
a son J of the Sultan had killed a son of the Bendahara, and when 


^ One account says tlie Sultan abdicated in favour of bis brother, 
t Paneiran Kascma has a note here to the effect that in former times the 
sons of Sultans were called Rajas, the other nobles being titled Pan^irans. 

Muda HrsiK, who was murdered in 1847 (?), was the last who was called 
There is some mistake in the text, in reference to the wife of this Pan^rsm, 
•Pandei Kawat, who married Raja Tuaii, a daughter of Sultan Hasan, and who 
seems to have inherited the property of the ladies her oimts, e<»pecially that of 
Raja Misjid. He was, after his marriage, made Pan •irnn lltyiihJ'ara vr.ii, 
and was the father of the children mentioned in the text. ^ , , , . , 

t This Prince, after escaping from the vengeance of the iicndahara by the 
back of the palace and to sea in a sampan, appears to liave been, during the life Of 
hisfatlier, the Pangiran di G-edong. He was named Oman, and as report^ to 
have been insolent and unpopular, and the insurrection of the Ben^ara, whmh 
was originally intended only against liim, was supported by the chirf 
hia own house seems to have heen attacked and burnt, from winch he fled to 
his father’s followed by th,e Bendahara , 
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the BShdahara saw that his son was killed without any Just cause, 
he went up to the palace and presented himself before the Tang di 
Pertuan, with forty of his people, all fully equipped, and having 
reached the audience chamber, the son of the King who killed lus 
son was also presenting himself before his father, the Sultan, 


The BenclahAra in detailing his case said : Oh, my Lord, 
King of the W oidcl, what is the reason that son has been kill- 
ed by the Prince ? If this matter is not enqxiirad into by yonr 
Majesty, it will fall out that your Majesty will be left alone in 
^^'the country, for the subjects of your Majesty will say that, if your 
Majesty’s son does such things, what may not be expected of those 
“ who are of inferior rank ? A.nd the end of it will be that Bruni 
**‘win become desolate.” 


When His Majesty heard the statement of the Pangtran BSn- 
dahilra he said : Oh, Pangiran, as to the killing of a person with- 
out cause, if my son be guilty he must be killed for it.” 


When the Prince heard' these words of his father, he got up 
and went into the interior of the palace of his father, and the Pan- 
giran BendahUra said.: ‘‘ Oh, my Lord, if such be the decision of 
the Lord of the World, let me ask of your Majesty to disown the 
Prince altogether, ” and His Majesty said ; Oh, Pangtran B5n- 
dahira, how can I giro you my sou now that he has brought the 
blood of death into the palace ? ” When the Pangtran heard this, 
he got up with his forty people and followed the Prince into the 
palace. [ There is here a hiatus in the manuscript, two or three 

words only visible: — MeVUiat Bmdahdra deri^mtu 

seblali tiada heliliatan di mata ]. When 

the BcndaMra could not seethe Prince, he foil to killing the people 
in the palace. The Sultan, on seeing the Bcndahara go mto the palace 
and kill the people belonging to it, said : Oh, Idmglrm, what is 
“ this you are doing ? One person has committed a crime 'and you 
are killing others.” The Bcndahara replied : The eyes of your 
slave were obscured.” His Majesty then said : “ Kill me also,” 
and the B^ndahlra said : “ Very wall, my Lord,” and caught’ hold 
of the Sultan and lifted him up and carried him on to the grass and 
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thei’O garottcd him, from which circumitanco he is called M^rhoutti 
Tumbang di Bumput.’^ When His Majesty was deadj he was 
buried according to the rites of burial of the Eajas.* 

The people of the palace were scattered, rimning away in all 
directions. The son of the Baja, f who was the murderer, escaped 
to the sea, but there were other children of His Majesty who re- 
mained in Brimi, one named Baja HasajS" and one Baja 
also eight nephews, children of brothers of His Majesty, the sons 
of Mcrhoum Ttjah. All the insignia of royalty, as the croTO from 
Johor and the hamanali from China, were tahon away by the 
Bcndahfira, who made himself King, being installed by his depend- 
ants by the title of Sultan Abdul Mubik, but he was not 
nor crowned. The son of Merhoum Tuati, named Pangtran Bonasu* 
and who was also son-in-law of Mcrhoum di Bumpiit, was made his 
Bc^ndahiira by the Sultan Abdud Mubtn. { 

Some time after this the Pangiran Bt^ndahftra went out to hunt 
and wandered to the house of a Kedeian (§) Chief named Orang 
Kaya Imas. When Orang Kaya Imas saw the Pangiran B^nda-* 
Mra coming towards bis house, he pretended not to have observed 
him, and said as if to himself : “ Fie, all these Eajas are without 
“ shame j their father has been murdered, and they seek no revenge ; 
it is a creditable thing for those to hold up their hands in obeis- 
ance.’’ He then spat on the ground, and for the first time turning 
to the Pangiran B^ndaMra looked towards him and said : “ Whence 
does my Lord the Pangiran come and invited him to enter say- 
ing : Enter into the hut of yoitr servant, a man of the woods.’* 
The Pangiran went in, and sugar-cane, plantains, potatoes and kladis 


^ The date of this occurrence is the first and onlj one in Briini histoiy, it 
is: Mcdctm harl Innehi ^^ 14^/^ Rahial Ahkkr^ AT, 1072,” — -about A. B. 
3650 (H). 

t Pangiran di (iedong 0.\uu, called Pjbm-ukub. 

t Sultuu AnniJL Muiti.v^livecl at Kawang Berbiinga, opposite the Kota Bara, 
in which the Merhoimi Tumbang di BmiipuUs palace had stood. The city of 
Bruni at that, lime was built on piles covering the extensive mud flats between 
these two royal residences. 

§ The Kadeians are a race of people who dhOTer in appearance amd laugaage 
from the i)eoplc of Bruni, and live in tihe oountjy immediately surrounding the 
city. They appear from ancient times to have been dependant on to Court j 
they are a <j^uiet agricultural mce, professing the Mahomedau religion. 
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were’ served to him, and after the meal was over the Orang Elaja 
lUAH said: Oh, my Lord, what is your opinion in reference to 

“ the death of your Lordship’s father ? Is nothing to he done 
“ about it ? Do not your Lordships intend to revenge it ?” The 
Pangiran said : “ Orang Kay a, what means have we ? for we 
“ arc without power,” The Orang Kaya replied : Why does 

your Lordship speak like this ? We are all your people ? The 
people do not wish to obey a Eaja who is not of the line of the 
Tang di Pertuan. It is quite possible to create alarms at night. 
If your Lordship orders me to do this, even to the palace of Baja 
“ Abdul I Avill do it every night.” The Pangiran Bendahara said : 
“ Very well, do as you have said, and I and my brothers will consi- 
der of this matter.” The Orang Kaya said: “ Very well, my 
Lord,” and the Pangiran Bendahtlra returned. When he reached 
his house he collected all his relations and said : Oh, my brothers, 

“ what is your opinion in reference to the late Sultan who was tnur- 
. ‘‘dered? Do you wish me to endeavour to revenge it?” His 
brothers said : “ "What can we dp -who have no power ? But not- 
withstanding this, if you tak^ the matter up, we will not fail yon,” 
and so they fully agreed to seek revenge, and eveiy one prepared 
himself. 


In the meanwhile Orang Kaya Imas went down every night 
to and this was done for two or three months, causing 

excessive watching, and the Bendahara and his relatives being ready, 
he attended an audience of the Tang di Pertuan and said : “How is 
“ it that aU of us are obliged to keep watch every night to the great 
“ trouble of the people, who have no time even to go out for food, 
“ for Bimni is a large city, and it is easy for thieves to come and get 
“ away ? I think it would be a prudent thing of your Majesty to 
“ go to Pulau Chormin, because thieves must come in boats to get 
“ to the island.” 


When the Sultan heard the Pangiran speak thus, ho said : 
“ Whatever you think best I will do,” and so it was arranged to 
remove to the island, and many people hnilt houses at Chermin, 
and when the hfam was finished, the B^indahAra said to ibe Sultan ; 
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“ It will be ^vell for your Higlmefcjs to remove to the iblaud, so -that 
I may thou begin to build uiy house, wheu my heart is at ease as 
“ to the safety of your Majesty.” The Baja agreed and removed, 
but 033 ly two or three of the royal guns were taken to the island. 

While the Baja was moving, the Pangtrau Bendahara prevented 
people from going to the island, so that about one third of the peo- 
ple removed, and two thirds remained, and he ordered the ryots to 
repair the forts at Pulau Ambok ^ and mount the guns, and when 
this was all ready he waited expecting the attack from Pulau Chei’- 
min. 


The Baja at the island was expecting the BSndahara, who, how- 
ever, did not come. After he had been there seven days and the B^n- 
dahara made no appearance, he ordered theOrangKaya di Q-edong f 
to enquire as to it. He went up to Bruni and presented himself be- 
fore the Pangiraii Bcudahtlra, and said : “ My Lord, your servant has 
“ been ordered by your Lordship’s royal father to enq[uir0 the rea- 
son, as he is waiting your arrival and you do not come.” The 
Pangirau Bendahara replied : “ The reason for oar hot coming is 

because we intend to be revenged for the death of the laic Siil- 
“ tan.” The Pangtrau di Q-edong then went hack again and inform- 
ed the Sultan of what the Pangiran BendaMra had said. When 
the Tang di Pertuan heard this he was yery angry, like blazing fire, 
and the war between the island and Bruni at once commenced. 


The people of Bruni, when the Orang Kaya di Qedong had 
returned, made the Pangiran Bendahara Sultan MxJADDiy, so that 
there were two Bajas, one at the island, and one at Bruni.J The 
Sultan of Bruni’s cause w^as espoused by the people of the terri- 


^ Pulau Ambok is m island about three quarters of a mile below the pre- 
sent town of Bruni and just about the site of Kota Batu and the ancient city. 

t The Orang Kaya dx Gedong is the chief of the Mentris as they are called 
in Bruni. They a’re the chief officers of the Saltan and Wazirs, and are not of 
noble birth, being taken from the trading classes of the community ; they are 
selected for their intelligence, and liavo had groat influence in politics of the 
country, 

X Soon after the breaking out of tlxe war, Sultan Muaudix fomid that the 
old town of Bruni was too near tho island, h*om which attacks upon it wei^e 
((iientlymadc, hC| in consequence, reniorM to tlio Kuala Tmnaeik, which k 
uppormoife partr of the site ol' tho pr^ent town on tho life bank of the ntm 
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tories to the westward, and that of the island Baja was sLi])port- 
<^d by the provinces to the northward. The war haying lasted for 
some time, dissensions arose among the’people of Bruni, ^ who in- 
sisted on peace, so that peace was established. 

As soon as they had recovered themselves, they went to war 
again, and the people of the island were worsted, and fled to Kinurut, 
where they wxre followed by the Brunians, and the war was con- 
tinued there. Then Bruni met with reverses, and the war ceased 
for some time. 

After this Sultan Abuto Mubi]s- came back to Pulaii Ohermiii 
and re-commenced the war. Pamine soon appeared in Bruni, for 
all ti’ade was prevented coming, up the river by the people of the 
island, and the Sultan MuAnniN sent a letter to the Batara of 
Soolook, asking for assistance, and he came with five boats, and on 
arriving at the island went np and had an audience of the Eaja 
(AbditJj Mtjbik). The Eaja of the island did ]iot know that the 
Bat^a of Soolook f would support Sultan MeAnniis', and the 
Battlra of Soolook told him that the reason he had come was that 
he had heard that they were fighting amongst themselves, and that 
it was, in his opinion, veiy unfortunate that Islams should be at 
war with one another ; he would, if possible, advise that peace should 
be established. The Eaja of the island said : ‘‘ This war w^as not 
“ of our seeking the Pangiran Bendah^ra has brought it about.” J 

The Battlra of Soolook then said : I will pass on to Bruni and 
“ see the Pangiran B^ndahara.” The Sultan Abditl Mubus' said : 

Very weU, I am very anxious for peace.” The sign of bad fortune 
had come upon His Majesty, his devils and kafirs and shadows 
would no longer come at his call. 


^ Provisions became scarce, as tlie island cf Clieraiin, which was held by the 
Sultan Abdul Mujuk, oomiuands the entrances to the Bruni river. 

f The comniandcr of the Soolook fleet, w’hich is put by other statements at 
forty boats, was Bendahara Taitixo ; a brother of the Hiiltan of Soolook is said to 
have accompanied himi 

J The war lasted in all about twelve years; during the friviiior pi.vi ofihe 
time the Sultan Audul Mubin resided at Kinarufc, and four ih.,;iis '.I'l iricngi^orB. 
wereMUed in operations ngr.inst him there. The Pangiran EASuiiA, whose sym- 
pathies and relationships were with the isknd, says xieaee had been sotonly 
made three limes and broke!! by the Brunian Baja, and the usurper had ocan© 
back to the island under such a pcaco previous to the final catasti’Ophe* 
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The Bat&ra o£ Soolook went up to Bruni . and met the Sultan 
MtTABDTN, and having feasted and drank, the Sultan ^ asked 
the Batara’for his assistance to destro}^ his enemies at the 
island, promising that if the island should be conquered, the land 
from the North as far westward as Kimani should belong to Soo- 
look. The BatS-ra of Soolook accepted tliis with delight, and the peo- 
ple of Bruni all got ready to attack the island, and posted their 
forces on Bukit Ohind^na and Bidaliton, and the Soolooks took 
possession of the island of Kayang Arang, and carried on the war. 
After a time the people of the islahd became straightened, for the 
guns fired down upon them from the top of the hills, and the Baja 
of the island, perceiving that his chances became less, destroyed all 
tbe insignia of royalty, as the crown from Johor and the kamanah 
from China, and rammed them into a cannon, which he fired out to 
sea, and thus it was that the crown from Johor was lost. 

Pangiran Kawa.® assaulted the palace, and killed the people 
and women of the Raja, together with the Baja himself, who had 
run into the mosque ; the people of Bruni and of Soolook rushed on 
the island and finding the Raja in the mosque, garotted him there, f 

^ Tile tradition in Soolook is that botli sides asked for the assistance of the 
Soolook fleet, and that the Oouimander sided with the Bruni Sultan because he 
offered the countries which, belonging to his enemies, lay near to Soolook. They 
say the Soolooka did all the fighting, the Bruni people only looking on. The pre- 
rfont Yang di Pertuan and the Selesilah of the Pangiran Kasuma all deny the 
assistance of the Soolooks, or that any agi*eeinent was made with them for the siir- 
render of territory, saying they did not amye till the island was takeai, and that 
they stole the rojml gum Si Meinbnn^ and Andeiy which the Soolooks say 
were given to them in token of the agreement., These guns were subsequently 
taken by the Spaniards from Soolook to Manila. The Soolooks also took with them 
as prisoner the Orang Kay a Malik, who, althoi^h not noble, was a person of 
great consideration on the side of the island. Tlie present Yang di Pertiian 
would never let me see the copy of the Selesilah, which he is known to possess, 
and Pangiran Kasuma when he heard I had obtained the authentic copy from 
which the text is taken, said that it contained the true version, tliat at prmmt 
adopted having been invented to conceal the shame of the Brunians. 

Mr. Jesse, wdio w^as Resident in Bruni for the East India Company in 1774, 
and Sir Stampoki) Raffles, who w'as familiar vM’ i’ . j. of the Malay 

States, (see p. 268, Vol. I., third ]>ara.) seem to ' :.*• ! ! cession to the 

Soolooks as unquestioned by the Brunians at tlie time the same countries were 
made over to the English by these latter people. 

t One account says the Raja ^vas killed wdth a kris at his’ own request, in- 
stead of being garotted as intended. The death of the usurper took place twelve 
years after that of his victim Merhoum Tumbang di Riimput. 
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About half of tlie Eajaa in the island asked to surrender, as captives 
and became prisoners, and those wto remain -at the present time 
are called Eaja Eaja Pulau. ^ 

Sultan MuAuniF then returned to Bruui carrying all the 
captives from the island, and the Batara of Spolook returned to 
Soolook carrying his captives and plunder, including the guns wliich 
were at the island, all of which were left to the Batara of Soolook ; 
even the royal guns, f wMcIl had been taken to the island, were 
given to the Batara of Soolook. 

The war being concluded, and peace having been for sonae time 
established, the Sultan MiiAiiniiir went to Kalekka to put in order 
all his provinces. Some time before this a son of Mcrlioiim Ttjah, 
named Eaja Titoah,$ of great courage which, could not be opposed, 
and of great activity and nnaccountable caprices, had grieved his 
elder brother Sultan Abbtjl jALTL-UL-dEBAU, § who was in conse- 
quence desirous to get rid of Mm, but could not contrive it, because 
no one could deal with him. 


* The family of the late Pangiran Bendahara Miida Mahomed and of Baja 
MudaHASiM belonged to the- Pulau Baj as. The late Sultan Omaji Atj Saip- 
UDDiN IT., and liis %nily represent the old Bmni x^^^rty. The copy of the Selosilali 
which Pangiran Kasuma gave me says that the reason wliy the Baja di Pulau 
was called Orang Kaya Eongiah (apparently * * * § a Bajau title) was tliat all his pro- 
vinces and dependencies lay on the side towards Sahah (the coasts to the Noith 
of the river Bruni are thus designated). The Bajas ofBruiii rex^resented by 
Sultan Muaddin having their possessions towai’ds the Ulu (the West Coasts are 
thus indicated). Merhoum di Pulau is the last of the Bajas of the Bajaus, but 
other Bajaus belong to the Court, as those of L\igut, Memiang, Palawan, and 
Balabak, The Bajaus of Palalan are under the V; ■' T r . All other 

Bajaus whatsoever belong to tlie Pulau Bajas, a ■ ! ■, . ■ j. ' ■ m the sister 

of Merhoum diTanjong, who was the oldest of the family who inherited one 
thousand males, mahing the inheritance of the Bajas di Pulau equal to that of 
Merhoum di Tanjong. 

t Those were‘‘8i Membang ’* and “ Baja Andoi,” cast by Sultan Shah 
Bedhi. 

{ Bajah TiNGfAir was called ako Sultan Aham, and the Pangiran Kascma’s 
S elesilah calls him tlie son, not the brother, of Merhoum Tingapi. 

§ Sultan Jalil-ul-Jedae was the son of a Javanese Princess, SiTi Kaisa. 
the second wife cfBajaTuAir, and was her second son. He was called Aldiddih 
fifter wards Baja Tixgah, and then Sultan. This lady had a ihiul child, a girl. 
Kaja Omae was her oldest son. J aul-p Wfbae is spoten of as Merhoum Ttngah 
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His Majesty tlie older brother sent for bim and said : ‘‘ It, 

“ my brother, has been my fortune from Grocl to become the Eaja 
“ of this Kingdom of Erinii, and you, my younger brother, desire 
also to be the Raja. I am wilUng, for are we not both sons of 
his late Majesty?” Eaja Tmam replied: Yes, my Lord, I, 

your slave, am a vassal beneath your Majesty. Whatever orders 
you may give I obey, but I do not know any reason why your Ma- 
jesty should be desirous of my absence from Bruni.” After this 
His Majesty the Sultan said: Things being as they are, it is 

“ better that you should become Eaja of the country of SarCLwak, 
“ and take with you some of the SaJeeis of Sandar as your people.” 
Eaja Tiftoaxi replied: “I obey your Majesty’s orders,” and he 
accordingly went to Sarawak, and directed a palace and fort to he 
built, and appointed a Temciiggong, and he himself sailed to Johor 
to sec the Eaja Bostda, because the Eaja Bond a was the sister of 
Merhoum Txjau, who had been maiTied by the Sultan AbdxjIi Jalil 
of Johor. ^ The Tcnienggong and half the Saheis remained at 
Sarawak, and these are people whose descendants to the present day 
are called* the Hamba Rtlja of {Sarawak. 

When llaja Ti^tuah first arrived at Johor, he was made much . 
of by the Yang di Pertuau of Johor, being feasted with eating and 
drinking aiid dancing. After this had been continued for some time 
the Maharaja AnxirnA also danced, and endeavoured to induce the 
Eaja Tcngah to do the same, but the Eaja said; Do not request 
“ me, because the people of Bruni do not know how to dance,” but 
the Maharaja Aui^irnA pushed him; on this the Eaja TxAmAH 
took the handkerchief from Maharaja Adinda, and pulled him two 
or three steps, he then tested the handkerchief and struck the 
Prince across the face with it, and then went down to his boat. 

The Yang di Pertuan was vei^y angry, and would have killed 
the Eaja Tingah, which coming to the knowledge of the Eaja Bokba, 
she went down to Eaja Tikgah’s boat in all haste and prevented 
the execution of the Sultan’s orders. 

^ This must liave been the second Btiltaii of that name of Johor, who reign* 
ed from 162S to 1667* 
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Eaja jBokha ordered Kaja Tihhah to go away immediately, and 
lie sailed, intending to return to Sarawak, but fell to the leeward 
aiid arrived at Matan, and was there received by tjie Sultan, who 
gave him a wife, ^ by whom he had a male child ; after which he was 
desirous to return to Sarawak. 

Having departed from Matan he touched at the mouth of the 
Sambas river, and was there welcomed by the Eatu of Sambas, f 
who gave him a wife, by whom he also had a son, named Radih 
Biha. 

Again wishing to go back to Sarawak he sailed from Sambas, 
and at Batu Buaya he went ashore in a sampan with a SaJcei, who 
was mad, and a small boy, who was carrying his kris. On arriving 
at the shore he polled up the river above the rock, and the Sahei 
stabbed him with a spear in the ribs. His Majesty was taken 
hy surprise, but took his kris from the boy and cut off the head 
of the Sakei with a blow on the neck, and also the head of the boy 
wbo had, borne the kris, and then having returned to the boat, 
the Patinggi and Tcincnggoug, who had heard His Majesty was 
at the mouth of the river and had gone down to meet him, brought 
him up to the palace, where having arrived he died. 

The son of His Majesty who was left at Matan having grown 
up was invested as Sultan of Matan ; Paugirau MAureKir NeoIjia 
had become Penambahan before he went to Bruni to meet his royal 
fath.er.* 


* This lady was Raja Baka, daughter of the Ponambahau. 

t Pangiran Kasuma says this Chief of Hambas was called Wan Nugal, and 
came from Ratu SilaJcaiiiu Java. This Sultan Axam had children (Paugirau 
Beudahara., Raja Ludin, Pangiran Saki, and Paugirau Mangku Kagaiu) aiipa- 
•rently hy the Sambas lady. 

Kasuma's Selesilah says the sovereigns who have reigned at Sambas are : — 
first, Merhoutn Tuah; seoond, Merhoum Suleiman, who begot Merhoum Bima, 
who was Sultan Mahomed Jblal- Addin, whose son Sultan Mahomed Kemal- Addin 
begot Sultan Abu Bakau, whose sou Sultan Omar Akam Addin rules in the 
country of Sambas. 

J These titles, of Sultan of Sambas and Pcii.imbahau uf Matan are said in 
Pangiran ICasumPs version to hare been first courerred by Sultan Muaddin on 
the two Hons of Sultan Anam juj iiulependeut sovereigns. The Court of Sambas 
and that of Bruni ooutinuo to carry on friendly uorrespondonce, and each acknow- 
ledges the relationaliip of the other * 
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The sou. of His Majesty who was at Sambas at the time when 
Sultan MuAuniN went to Kalekka was summoned to meet him 
there by His Majesty, who brought him back with him to Bruni. 
In Bruni he was invested as Sultan Anuh, and he is the root of the 
sovereigns of Sambas. After a time he was sent back to Sambas 
to govern it, and the land from Tanjong Datu to Batu Balak was 
given him as territory of Sambas, and from that point the territory 
of Matan began. 

We will now refer to the children of Mcrhoum Ttjah, who re- 
mained at Bruni. Hirstly, Pangiran Abdul he was of great cour- 
age and strength like Eaja Tingah, and was the father of Sultan 
Nash- Addin, Mcrhoum di Changi and Pangiran di Gedong Kassjm, 
PangiranDERMA Wanosa, Pangiran Muralxin, and Pangiran Iapae. 
We do not notice the daughters. There were also the children of 
Mcrhoum Tuah by his wife, a daughter of the Tcmonggong of 
Grisikjt named Badik&ias Wanokar, three sons, the eldest of 
whom, Baja Omar, died and was buried at the mouth of the Inanam 
river. He was the father of Baja Besar, who became wife of Baja 
Amat, son of the Sultan Jaxhl-ul-Jebar, whose child was the Baja 
BendahS,ra tTNXONO, father of Baja Tuah. Another child of Baja 
Omar, also a girl named Pangiran Tuah, became the wife of Pangi- 
ran AmIr, the son of Mcrhoum di Pulau. She had one thousand 
people (JiaQiila), and was the mother of Shahhandar Kharma Dewa 
and Pangiran Besar Sulong. 

There were also (other ?) children of Miirhoum Tuah by his Ja- 
vanese wife : the second son, named Sultan Abdul Jalil-ul-Jebae, 
was the father of Baja Amat ; a younger son of Mcrhoum Tuah 


^ Tkis Abdul was reckoned by DALBYMri.E in Soolook Jis one of the Sovereigns 
of Bruni ; be was the eldest son hf Sultan Jalil-ul-Akhae, and father of Sultan 
J^ase-Abdix. There seems to have been civil war between him and his half- 
brother Jalil-ul-Jebae ; he was killed on the little rock called Madang Ma- 
dang” * lying off Tanjong Raiicha Ranoha in Labuan. A Pangiran Maharaja Lela 
seems to jUaye conducted tlie war against him. 

f* From iwHam < pronounced by the Bninians a word, from the 

number of swords left masfcerie»a on OR* occaslon.j 
t Xaiucd SiTi Kaiba* 
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TOs Eaja LuaX)I)in, whose son was JSiiUau Nasr- Addin. ^ After- 
wards Merhoum Tuah had another son named Eaja Tuah, and an- 
other who became Sultan Muaddin, who fought against the PalaUj 
and was the father of Bendahara Kassim. Another son was named 
Pangiran di Gedong Shah Budin. There was another son named 
Pangtran Maharaja Lela, who lived at Sematan, and was the father 
of Pangirans Amat, Alam and Eadiil Pangiran Amat died at 
Kemanis, his supply of opium having failed him. 

The Pobtug-uese Wbeched Vessel. 

There was a vessel wrecked at Tanjong Prangi (Feringhie?) 
off Eijang. It belonged to the Portuguese, who are called Orang 
Makau by the Bruni people. The point of land now named 
Eijang did not exist at that time, nor was the mouth of the river 
then there. There was a sand bank only in the sea, off the mouth 
of the river. The people of Eijang took the Portuguese from the 
wrecked ship and brought them to Bruiii to the Yang di Pertunn. 
It is not certain whether this was in the timef of Sultan Abdul Ka- 
HAB, or of Sultan Shah Bbuni, but His Majesty took them under his 
protection and called the Captain his son, and gave him the title of 
Pangiran Kestani (? Kbistani), and made him a present of Manila, 
because it was after the Spaniards had attacked Bruni J and had 
returned to Manila, and Pangiran Kestani promised the Mcrhoum 


* Tliis must be a mistake. Sultan N ask- Addin was tlie son of Baja Besak 
Abdul, who was the son of the Merhoum Tuah by his h^:st wife, by whom also 
he had two daughters. (See p. 21.) 

This Eaja Abdul is recorded in the notes made in Soolook in 1^63 by Dal- 
KYMPLE as a BOTereign of Bruni in succession to Merhoum Bongru, but all the 
Bninian historical records and traditions give the aoTereignty on this occasion to 
his son Sultan If ask- Addin. The Baja Besak Api^vL seems to liaye claimed the 
throne and been killed at Labuan in the time of Sultan JALiL-ui.-JEBAit, his bro- 
ther by Ins father’s second wife Siti Kaisa, 

t Tlio week must have taken of the seventh Sultan Satf-Ad- 
DIN UL Bejal, and this Captain : ■ , . frit'cr referred by the Hpiiniards 

as assisting this son of tho Bultuii Abdul' Kak A lt to dispkec his brother .Si Bi- 
ELA (Sex Lela), whom they bad placed upon the throne in 15'77j and whom 
fclieii* second expedition in 1580 was sent again to suppoi^j. 

% Alluding to the first attack in 1577* 
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tliat lie would get back Manila, but after be bad lived some time in 
Bruni there came a Makau ship and took him away to Makau, but 
he afterwards returned and was desirous of presenting himself before 
the Sultan, but hearing at sea, ofE Ujong Sapo * that the Merhoum 
was dead, he did not come up to Bruni, but left three guns — one 
named Si Tuiiggal, one named Si Kersla, and one was named Si 
Dewa — and then he went away. 


* Tlie point of the Island Muara which one makes in entering the river of 
Bruni, 
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No. 1. — Sultan Mahomed, who introduced the religion of 
Islam. 

No. 2. — Sultan Ake^med, the brother of Sultan Mahomed. 
He married the daughter or sister of Sum Pino, a Chinese chief 
who had come down to Borneo, by order of the Emperor of China, 
to seek for the jewel which was in the possession of the dragon 
of China Balu. He went with his daughter on her marriage to Sul- 
tan Akhmed from China Batangan to Bruni, taking ah his people 
with him, and there built the bar of stones at the mouth of the 
river and the Xota Batu at the residence of the Sultans. Sultan 
Akhmed had a daughter by his Chinese wife who was married to — 
No. 3. — Sultan Bkrkat, who had come from the country of 
Taif, in Arabia, and who was a descendant of the prophet through 
his grandson Husih ; he enforced the observance of the religion 
of Islam and the laws of the Mahomedans, and built a mosque. 

No. 4.— Sultan SuLET]\rA]s% son of the BIirkat. He carried 
on his father’s policy of propagandism and strict observance of 
religious rites and duties. He was succeeded by his son — 

No. 5.— Snltan Bulkkiah * called Nakoda Eaoam, on account 
of his numerous caprices. He seems to have been a person of 
great activity and intelligence, made many voyages 1o Java, 

^ Piqapm'ta’s visit to Borneo, wliioli took ])laee in was probably towarclg 
tlie end of the reign of Bulkeiae, ^ 
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Malacca, Johor, and other' places, and conquered. the countrie.-^ o£ 
Soolook and Luzon. He married Lela Mm Ciiakei, the daughter 
of the Batara, or King, of Soolook, and was suc<;reeded by Im sou — 


No. G. bultan Audit !. Kaitad, called Mcrhoiim Kramat, fyom 
the pox^ular tradition of his phaiitom. having appeared on horseback, 
after , his demise, at the head of the armies of Bruni on one of the 
two occasions of the city beiiig attacked by the Spaniards in the 
reign of his son. in 1577 and 1580, Abdul Kahau had forty ^two 
sons, of whom — 

No. 7. — Sultan Saif-ul-Bejal succeeded him. Two of his 
brothers were : the Bmidaliara Sabi, wlioso mother was a 
Javanese Princess; and the Bendahiira Raja vSakam, whose 
mother ■was a Bajau Princess, through whom ho inherited 
great possessions in the Bajau countj*ics as far as Luzon. He 
was of a very arbitrary and li(routioLis character, but resolute and 
brave. The Hpaiiiards, at the instigation of two Paugiraus— Hri 
Lela and 8ri Betna- — attacked Bruni on two occasions, and took it 
on the second in 1580. Dui'ing the troubles the Multan with all 
the Court retired to Buei, a river to the westward of Baram, 
leaving Baja Saicam as Begeiit to defend Bruni, wdiich he seems 
to .have done gallantly, and finally do have, farced the Spaniards to 
retire. After this he brought his brother the Sultan back to Bru^n, 
and himself conducted an expedition to Belahit, to which river the 
Paiigtrans 8ri Lela and Sri Betna had retired; there they were 
slain, and the Bendahiira returned to Bruni to support the govern- 
ment of his brother. The troubles of this reign were probably 
owing to the licentious disposition of Baja Bakah, who is said to 
have taken all the most beautiful of the daughters of the Nobles 
for his wives and concubines, and it was his carrying away the 
daughter of one of them, for such a purpose, fcom her father’s house 
on her wedding day, that drove Sri Lela and Sri Betna, who appear 
to have been sons of the former Sultan and half-brothers to Saif- 
(TL-BEjAii and the BcndahUra, into rebellion- Sultan Saif-ul- 
Eejal had two daughters, and afterwards two sons by his wife, and 
other children by concubines. The oldest Princess was an idiot; the 
second was the Ba.Ja m Misjii), who settled her property (Bajau) 
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on Eaja TuA-JI, the daughter of her youngest brother, Htilfcau Ha- 
SAN ; these bequests became tlie nucleus of the wealth of her 
family*— the Pulau Eajas. The eldest son of ShAiP-uu-REJAL was— 

• Ko. 8. — Sultan Shah Bruni, who succeeded his father, but, 
having no children, and a.fter a reign of some years, having Jio hope 
of lineal succession, abdicated in favour of his brother, Sultau 
Hasan. During this and the following reigns many very large 
brass cannon were cast in Bruni. A son of the Sultan Saie-ijl- 
Eejal by a concubine, who was made Pangiran Tcmenggong 
Mahoked by his brother Sultan Hasan, was the chief superin- 
tendent of the foundries. 

No. 9. — Sultan Hasan, brother of Shah Bbhni. He is des- 
cribed in the Bornean traditions as the most arbitrary, powerful 
and magnificent of the sovereigns of Borneo. He is called the Mer- 
lioum di Tanjong, from his palace and his tomb both having been 
at Tanjong Cheindana, the point of land behind Pulau Chermin, at 
the entrance of the Borneo river. He is said to have consolidated 
the ‘provinces of the kingdom, and to have completed the conquest 
of such as were not previously thoroughly subdued. He fortified 
Pulau Chermin, and had a bridge constructed by which he could 
pass from his palace to the fort ; elephants were in use for State 
purposes, and the etiquette of the Court was modelled on that of 
the Sultan of ^Achin, Mahkota Alam. He married four Princesses, 
and had many concubines, and his palace was full of female ser- 
vants. The eldest of his brothers by a concubine he made the 
Pangiran Tcmenggong Mahomed ; the second brother was the 
Pangiran di Gedong Brnni, notorious for the cruelties he infiicted 
as punishments ; the third brother of the Sultan by a concubine 
was the Pangiran Shahbandar Abdtjdlah: all of them left children. 

The Sultan Hasan was the first sovereign who established 
four great Ofiicers of State, the number having been formerly 
confined to two— the Bcndah&ra and the Tcmenggong j to these he 
added the di Gedong and the Pemansha. 

The only legitimate sons of Sultan Hasan, whom I can trace, 
are the Sultan Abditd JADin-ra-AipAB and the Sultan Mahomeo? 
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Ali j the two legitimate daughters I find mentioned are the Kaja 
SiTT Nttk Auam, who inherited from Uaja Retka, her auntj and the 
Pangiran Tit ah, who is said also to have been very rich. 

No. 10.— Sultan Abuul Jalil-to-Akbar, son of Sultan 
Hasak, He was called the Mcrhouxn Tuali, so that he was 
probably the eldest son. He was succeeded by — ' 

No. 11.— His son Abdub Jalil-itl-Jebar. His father had a 
sou by his first wife, who was called Baja Besar Abdxjb. The 
short record of the Borneo Princes, obtained at Soolook by Dab- 
RXMPBE, reckons this Prince as one of the sovereigns of Borneo in 
the place in which the name of his sou, Sultan Nasr-Abbik, should 
have been inserted. Abbxjb was killed at Labuan by order of his 
brother Abbul Jabib-tjl-Jebab, but there would seem to have been 
a civil war before this event, as the Pangiran Maharaja Lela, the 
son of the Pangiran di Gedong Besar, a sou of Sultan Hasai^ by 
one of his concubines, and consequently a cousin of Baja Abbub^ 
is said in the Belcsilah to have been extremely courageous and 
enterprising, and that it was he who was able to fight against the 
son of the Merhoum Tuah, the Pangiran Besar Abbul. 

The Sultan Abbub Jalil-ul- Jebar w^as the second son of the 
second wife of his father. This lady was a Javanese Princess, 
named Httx Batsa. He had been called Pangiran Tingah, and is 
known as Merhoum Tingah, from his being the second of the three 
children of his mother, the- eldest having been a son named Ohar, 
and the youngest a daughter, who had no family. 

The Sulinn Abbul Jaltl-ul- Jebar had also a third wife and 
family, consisting of Sultan MuABBiy, another son Pangiran di 
Gedong Dai^iit, and several daughters. 

The eldest son of Abbub Jalil-ub-Jebab was named Ahat, 
and he died at Kemanis for want of a supply of opium, and is 
buried there. 

No. 12. — Sultan Mahomet Ali, a son of Sultan Hasa^ and 
brother of Merhoum Tuah, succeeded his nephew Abbi^l Jabtb-ul- 
Jebar. 
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The ^ou of the Sultan Mahomet Alt waB the Pnug-trau di 
Gredoug Ohau.. Hib manners were so insolent, that the Nobles and 
people, headed by the Eaja Bendahara. Annun Mitbix, who was a 
grandson o£ Sultan Hasan through one of his daughters, requested 
the removal of the obnoxious Wazir ; his father consented, and his 
house was attacked by the Bendahura. The di Gedong fled to his 
father’s palace, which was burnt, and all the males of the royal 
family, except two infants named Hasan and Husin, were put 
to death by being garotted in the garden. This occurred on the 
evening of Sunday ( Malam Imein ), the 14th Babi al Ahkir, a.h. 
1072. The Sultan Mahomet Ath is hence called MMioum Turn- 
bang di Eumput. 

The two infants were protected by their brother-in-law, Pan- 
giran Bong-su, and the government was seized by the Bcndahflra, 
who reigned under the title of— 

No. 13. — Sultan Annun Munix. He is called the Mcrhoum 
di Pulau from his having lived at Piilaii Chermin, and having been 
executed and buried there. 

The people of Bruni with the Kedeians, headed by the Pangi- 
gan Bongsu, who had been made Bcndahiira by the usurper, after 
some time rebelled against the Sultan AnD trL Mi^bin. Por greater 
security, ho had fortified Pulau C^hermin, and its situation enabling 
him to Cut off all communication between the sea and the town, li e 
removed to the island and carried on the war from there. Treaties 
of peace were on several occasions concluded, but always broken 
by the Pangiran Bongsh (who had assumed the title of Sultan 
Muaddin), as soon as his resources were recruited. 

The war lasted about twelve years, during a great part of which 
time Abdul Mubtn had been living at Kinarut, and four Pangirans 
Tcmeiiggongs had been killed in attacking him from Bnmi. He 
finally returned .to Chermin,- under a treaty which his rival had 
sworn on the Koran to observe, but which was immediately brolcen. 
By the assistance of a force from the Sullnn of Hoolook, the forts 
on the island were captured, and the vSultan taken and krissed at 
his own desire, instead of dying by being strangled in. the custom- 
ary manner. 
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The Sultan Annirr^ wan the third son ol: Pangiraii Tuah, 

the second daughter of Sultan HASAif by her husband the Pangt- 
ran (afterwards BundahUra) Mahomed, the Raja of the Kampong 
Pandei Kawat, so that he was the nephew of the sovereign whose 
throne he had usurped, and whose life he had taken. 

JSTo. 14.— Sultan Muaddik was the fourth son of the Sultan 
Abdul Jalil-ul-Akbab, and after death "was called Mi^rhoum 
Bong-su. He was the nephew and son-in-law; of Sultan Mahomet 
Ali, Mcrhoum Tumbang di Rumput. 

No. 15. — SultanNASR-AnDiK, known in history as M^houm 
di Changei, was the son of Pangiran Besar Abdul, the eldest son 
of the Sultan Abdul Jaltl-ul-Akbab by his first marriage. He 
succeeded Sultan Muaddtn. 

No, 16. — Sultan Kemal-Addiit was the next sovereign and the 
younger of the two infant sons of the Sultan Mahomet Alx, who 
had heeii spared from the massacre of his father and brothers. He 
is called the Mcrhoum di Lobab, and abdicated in favonr of his 
son-in-law^ 

No. 17.^ — Sultan Mahomed Alx-TJddik, in w^hom the claims of 
the various branches of the royal family are recorded to have met, 
wms the son of the Pangiran di Gedong SiCAit Bubik, the son of 
Sultan MuADDtK. His mother wuis the sister of the Baja Tuah 
Abdul Mumtx Amib-ul-Wazib, son of the Bcmdahilra Uktoitg, 
son of the Baja Ahmet, eldest son of Sultan Jaltl-ul-Akbab, the 
eldest son of Sultan Hasah*. 

Sultan Mahomed Alt-TJddxk, who is known as the MMioum di 
Bruni, and w'as called also Baja Apong, died before his father-in- 
law and great uncle, the Mcrhoum di Lobah, who again ascended 
the throne. He w'as succeeded by — 

No. 18. — Sultan Omab Alx Satf-uddin, the son of Sultan 
Mahomed Alt-Uddtk, must have become Sultan at a very early 
age. He is recorded by Dalbymih.e to have reigned in a.d. 1762, 
and the date of his death, as stated in liis tomb in Bruili, in th^ 22 
Zui Haji, A.H. 1209, corresponding with lOtli July, a.d. 1795. 
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Sultan Omak Atr SAXi'-irDBiK married Kaja Purar, claiigliter 
of tlie Sultan Kemal-abuin’, Meriioiim di Lobali, and had bj her 
the Sultan Maiiomei) Tej-Waldik. AVlien this Princess died the 
Sultan married her sister Baja Nnxi AlahsI, who was the mother of 
Sultan Mahomed KirAjr Zxjl-Alam. His third wife was the Pan. 
grran Istbi Bohgsu, also a daughter of Merhoum di Lobah, and 
widow of Pangiran Pa-Mahcha Kassim, who was by her the father 
of Pangtran Sa Lia. 

No. 19. — Sultan Mahomed Tej-Waxdik succeeded his father 
Sultan Omab Ali Saif-todih. The date of his death is the 2nd 
Zul Haji, A.H. 1221=14ith Pebruarj, a.d. 1807. 

No. 20t — Sultan Mahomed Tej-Waddih resigned in favour of 
his son, the Sultan Jemad-hd-Alam, who died during the lifetime 
of his father, on the 9th Shahban, a.h. 1210=lSth Eebruary, 
1796, after a reign which is variously stated as having lasted 
from six to nine months. His father re-ascended the throne, and 
occupied it till his death in 1807, as before recorded. 

No. 21. — Sultan Khah Zhl-Alam, half-brother of the Sultan 
Tej-Waddih, succeeded him. His wife was the Pangiran Sa Lta, 
whose child B^ja Nub Adam was married to the Sultan Mahomed 
.Jemad-to-Alam, and their son became Sultan MAiiOArED Axi Satf- 
HDDTH II., whose sister heca^ne the first wife of the present Sultan 
Abdftj Mhmth. 

/ 

After Pangiran Sa Lta’s death the Sultan Kit ah Zto-xA lam 
married Pangiran Nvb SELAi^r, a daughter of Pangiran Sbt Bama, 
and had issue daughters. The third wife of the Sultan Mahomed 
Khah ZuL-ALAjr was the Paugirau Selamj^h, also a daughter of 
Pangiran Sri Bama ; her children were the Pangiran Sri Bahtjh, 
Muda Mutalam ( who usurped the sovereign power as Sultan 
Mahomed Alam,. and was also called Baja iipj), Muda Hasah^ 
Pangiran Muda Mouomed, and others. 

The date of Sultan Mahomed Khah Ztjl- Adam’s death is not 
recorded on his tomb. He is said to have been Slultan at the time 
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of the eruption of tlie mountain Temburu which took plaec3 in 
1815. 

Fo. 22- — Sultfin Omae Ali HAir-unnijs', the second son of the 
Sultan Mahomeb Jemal-ul-Alam succeeded his great uncle, but 
Eaja Api attempted to subA’^ert the succession in his favour, and 
there appear to haA^e been several years of troubles in Bruni, until 
tlie authority of the legitimate S^iltan AA^as established by the death 
of Eaja Api, Avho Avas strangled at Fulau Chermin, and his family 
dispersed, Eaja Muda Hashih and the Eaja Muda Mahomed, his 
brothers, and other relatives going to BarilAvak. 

The Sultan Oma,b Ali SAiE-UDDiif 11. ciied in Bruni in 1852. 

No. 23. — The Sultan Abdul Mumik, the present Yang di 
Pertuan, is descended from Sultan Kemal-Addik. He succeeded to 
the throne by the will of his predecessor and the general consent 
of the people. 
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Engraved on stone, in the Malay character, by the order of the 
Sultan ]\Iahohbj) Tej-Waldik, in the year a.u. 1221 
(a.d. 1801), and now standing on the tomb of his 
son the Sultan Mahokeu Jeimal-ttl-Alam in 
the Makum damit,’' situated at the 
southern foot of Bukit Panggal in 
the city of Bruni — ‘‘the abode 
of peace.'’ 

[ Copied on the of Jime^ 1873. ] 


This is the genealogy of the 
Eajas who ruled over the coun- 
try of Bruni, as set forth by' 
Batch Imaijm Yakub. Be 
heard it from the Merhoum 
Bokosu, who is called Sultan 
Muaddth and His Highness 
Sultan Kemax-Addik. Thesetwo 
Eaias ordered a record to be 
written of their forefathers, in 
order that it might be known 
by all their descendants up to 
the present timei &od knows if 
this IS so,^ 


Inilah Selesilah Eaja Kaja yang 
karajaan di negri Bimni diniatH- 
kan uleli Batoh Imaum Yakub 
iya mendungar deripada Mer- 
houm Boi^gsu yang bernama 
Sultan Muaddin, dan Paduba 
Maolana Sultan KiMAL-Anniif 
Ka dua Eaja itu meniurot me- 
niuratkan datoh nini moyangnia 
Sepaya dikatahui uleh segMa 
anak chuchunia sampei sekarang 
ini Wallahu Ahlum,* 


^ Wallahu Aliluni — an cxpi’ession used hy Mahonaedaus to defend them- 
lelvoft from the ain of writing clown or stating a fact which may not’ happen to be 
correiat. 
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Aud Sultan Maho:mei> Tej- 
WaTiLTIS' orderedTuan Ha ji Kha- 
.TIB Abbtjl LatIb to write this 
genealogy for the information 
of all his descendants who might 
])Ossess the throne and crown of 
royalty in the country and pro- 
vinces of Eruni, the abode of 
]jeace ; ^vho in their generations 
might take the inheritance of 
the royal drums and bells [aii 
emblem] of the country of Johor, 
the seat of Hoverninent ; and 
who might further take as their 
birthriglat the royal drums and 
bells [an emblem] of Menang- 
kerbau, i. the country Anda- 
las. 

JS'ow he who first ruled the 
country and introduced the re- 
ligion ot Islam and followed the 
laws of our prophet Maitoaiei) 
( the blessed of (xod, on wboin 
be peace), was His Highness 
Sultan Hakomed and his brother 
Sultiui Akhmed : now he begat a 
daughter by his wife, tlie sister 
of the Chinese Baja, whom he 
had taken from China Eataugan: 
that was the princess who was 
taken to wife by Sheriff Am, 
who came down from the country 
of Taif . 

Moreover that Sheriff Am 
became Baja under the name of 
His Highness Sultan Ej^niLAT: 
it was he who enforced the ob- 
servance of the laws of the mes- 
senger of G-od ( blessed of God 
on whom be pciace), and erected 
a mosque, and all his Chinese 
subjects built the stone fort; 
that Sheriff Am was descended 
from the Am!r of the Faithful 
Hasan, the grandson of the 
messenger of G-od. Now His 


Maka Sri Sultan Makomeo 
Tej-Waldin nienitahkan pada 
tuan HIji KiiatIb Atjuu h LAxip 
meniuratkan ScBsilah ini sepaya 
dikatahni segfila anak chuchu- 
uia Baja yang mempuniai takhta 
mahkota karajaan dalam kan- 
dang dairah negri Eruni darusc- 
1am yang turun tammun J^ang 
mengambil 2 )usakaan aiobat na- 
gara dan gunta alamat deri negri 
Johor KamUl-ul-Makilm dan 
mengambil lagi pusaka nobat 
nagai'a gunta alamat deri Me- 
nangkri’bau itu negri Andalas. 


Mtika adalah yaiig pertama 
karajaan di negri dan membawa 
egama Islam dan meiigikiit Sha- 
riat nabi kita Mahomed Sallal- 
lalui Allaihi Wasallum, ij a itu 
paduka Sri Sultan Mahomed 
dan Sudarania Sultan Akhmed 
nuika beranak seorang pcraiu- 
piiau duiigan i^tidnia HUflai'u 
Baja Chin a yangdiambil deri pada 
China Batangan putri itulah 
yang di ambil nleh Sheriff Am 
yang turun deri negri Taif. 


Maka Sheriff Am itulah Ka- 
rajaan di nama-i akan diya pa- 
duka Sri Sultan Eebkat iyalah 
yang mengraskan Shariat rasiil 
Sallallahii Allaihi 'Wasallum dan 
berhuat musjid dan seglllaryto 
China berbuat Kota Eatu ; tuan 
Sheriff Am itu panchir S&est- 
lah deripada Auhi al mum in in 
Hasan chuchu rasul Allah. Ma- 
ka paduka Sri 'Sultan E^.bkat 
itu heraaiakkan paduka Sri Sultan 
Suleiman, dan SramMAN be- 
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Higbnesii Sultan Bi^aicAT begat 
Hisfiigbness Sulta-n Sbleimai^, 
and Suleiman begat His HigK- 
iiesB Sultan Bulkeiah, the Eaja 
wbo conquered the country of 
/ Soolook .and the country of 
Seludong,’^ the name of the Eaja 
of which was Datoh Q-ambanu : 
and Sultan Bulkeiah begat 
His Highness Sultan Abdul 
Kahab who was named Mer- 
houm Kramat [Saint], and he 
begat His Highness Sultan Saie- 
ul-Rejal, who begat His High- 
ness Sultan SiiAH Bruni. After 
him his brother reigned, His 
Highness Sultan Hasak, he 
who was called tlie Mcrhouni 
di Tanioug [of the cape], of 
the children and grandehildi’en 
of His Highness those succeeded 
to the throne in Bruni who 
were of the best character. It 
was Sultan Hasan who. upon 
the tlnone. of his kingdom strict 
ly followed the rule of Sultan 
Mahkota Alam of the country 
of Achin, and it was that Sul- 
tan Hasan who begat Sultan 
Abdul Jalil-ul-Aicbab, who 
was called the Mprhoum Tiiah 
[old]. He begat Sultan Abdul 
Jalil-ul-Jebab, who begat the 
Prince Bendah^ra tTNTONG, 
who begat the Prince Temeng- 
gong Mumin AmIb-ul-Eethae, 
also of the country of Briini. 

Afterwards the brother of 
Merhoum Tuah was invested 
with the royalty and named His 
Highness Sultan Mahomet Alt ; 
ho was tlie great grandfather of 
His Highness Sultan Mahomed 
Ali-Uddin, who is now reigning 
in the country of Bruni. 


ranakkan Sri Sultan Bulkeiah 
raja yaiig mengalahkan ncgri 
Soolook dan mengalahkan ncgri 
Selndong iiama rajania Datoh 
Gamban, dan Sultan Bulkeiah 
beranakkan paduka Sri Sultan 
Abdul Kahab yang dinama-i 
Merhoum KrSmatberanaltkan pa- 
duka Sri Sultan Saie-ul-Eejal 
beranakkan padnka Sri Stiltan 
Shah Bbuni : kumdian sndara- 
nia pula karajaan paduka Sri 
Sultan Hasan iyalah Merhoum 
di Tanjong, maka anak chuchu 
baginda itulah mengambil ka- 
rajaan dalam ncgri Bruni ini 
mana yang baik becharania Suh 
tan PIasan itulah yang kras 
diatas takhta karajaannia men- 
gikut prentah Sultan Mahkota 
Alam yang di ncgri Achin, dan 
Sultan Hasan itu yang beranak- 
kan Sultan Abdul Jaltl-ul- 
Akbab yang dinama-i Merhoum 
Tuah beranakkan Sii Sultan Ab- 
dul Jaltl-ul-Jkbab beranakkan 
pengiran Bcndahar^ Untono 
beranakkan pengiran , Temeng- 
gong Muhin Am!e-ul-Eethae 
dalam negri Bruni juga. 


Kumdian Sudarania Merhoum 
Tuah di nobatkan karajaan ber- 
nama paduka Sri Sultan Maho- 
met ^Ali iyalah ninek padnka 
Sri Sultan Mahomed Ali-Uddin 
yang karajaan sekarang ini di 
negri Bruni. 


The uamo of the city now called Maail'A 
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Then that king died, and after 
a time Wh brother’s son reigned 
under the name of His lligli- 
ness Sultan Mu addin' : after 
liim his nephew reigned, His 
Highness Sultan Nash-Addik, 
and after him his son ruled, Sul- 
tan Mahomet Adi, under the 
name of His Highness Kemal- 
Addin, and he gave the sover- 
eignty to the grandson of his 
brother, who is reigning at this 
time under the name of His 
Highness Sultan Mohamed 
Adi-Uddin. His son afterwards 
succeeded, named His Highness 
Sultan Omab Adi Saif-uddin 
and next he gave the kingdom 
to his son, His Highness Sultan 
Mahomed Tej-Waddik. After 
him he gave the kingdom to his 
son His Highness Sultan Maho- 
med Jemad-ud-Adam. 

When that prince was dead" 
the kingdom reverted to His 
Highness’ royal father Sultan 
Mahomed Tej-Waddin. God 
knows if it is so. 

After that I [the writer] do 
not know all his descendants 
who will become Bajas. 

In the year of the prophet 
(blessed oi* God on whom be 
peace) one thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-one in the year 
Dal on the 2nd day of the month 
Thul-hajah on the day Arbaa 
Sanat, [Wednesday] 1221. 


Maka wafallah baginda itu 
maka kumdian karajaan phia 
anak sudarania bornama paduka 
Sri Sultan Muaddtn kumdian 
karajaan analc sudarania padu- 
ka Sri Sultan Nasb-Addin, kum- 
dian karajaan anak Sultan Ma- 
homet Adi bernama paduka 
Sri Sultan Hemad-Addin iyalah 
membrikan karajaannia kapada 
anak chuchu sudarania lyala 
karajaan pada masa ini bernama 
paduka Sri Sultan Mohamed 
Adi-IJddin kumdian di rajakan 
pula anaknia paduka Sri Sultan 
Omae Adt Saif-uddin kumdian 
dibrikan pula karajaannia itu 
kapada anaknia paduka Sri Sul- 
tan MahomedTej-Waddih kum- 
dian di brikan pula karajaannia 
itu kapada anaknia paduka Sri 
Sultan Mahomed Jemad-ud-A- 

DAM. 

Maka telah wafallah baginda 
itu maka kSmbali pula karajaan- 
nia itu kapada ayahanda baginda 
itu paduka Sri Sultan Mahomed 
Tej-Waddin Wallahu Ahlum, 
Kumdian deri itu tiadalah 
hainba mengtahui akan seg^la 
anak chuchunia yang akan jadi 
Baja pada hejrat nabi Sallallahii 
Allaihi Wasallum seribii dim 
ratoos duapiiloh satu pada talpiu 
Dal pada dua hari bulau Thul- 
hajah pada hari Arbaa Sauat, 
1221. 


I 




AOHEH, 

COMAfONLY CALLED AOHEKY. 

IJY 

&. P. TOLSON. 


ly periiHing the following account of Acheh, I trust your read- 
ers will accept it for what it is meant to be, namely, a brief com- 
pilation of notes regarding the country as I found it, 

Acheh is the correct name of that part of Sumatra extending 
from Tamiang Point on the East to Truman on the West Coa^t, 
though it is commonly, Init erroneously, known to Europeans as 
Acheen. 

Valektyn, however, writing us long ago as 1688, has exposed 
this misnomer. It is derived from the Hindustani word J.o7im 
meaning fine, or lovely, and is so called on account of the ex- 
clamation alleged to have been uttered by the first visitors from 
India on sighting’ the coast in general and Katnpong Pandei in 
particular. This place, situated on the Acheh river, and not far 
from Kota Baja, is remarkable for a grove of enonnous trees of 
great beauty. In describing the land and what they saw, we 
may presume tliis epithet Achai was so repeatedly used, that peo- 
ple came to speak of the newly diBcovered couniary as JS^Sgri Achai. 
This visit must have been paid centuries back, at any rate long 
before the Islam religion was introduced into the country ; for 
we find the name recurring in the “ IJndang Undang ” or laws and 
customs of Menangkabau, promulgated by Perpati S^bteng, 
and collected and transcribed by Blr. Van OraurzEN, 

In them mention is made of the marriage of one of the Me- 
nangkabau princesses with a royal prince of Acheh. I may add 
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ttat it was this marriage which gave rise to the Malay “ Adat 
Mengaku/’- which enacts that the ■bridegroom should be brought 
to the house of* the bride, and nerer vice versa. 

Another legend has it, that a Hindu princess having one day 
disappeared, was found by her brother in iSumatra. On their 
meeting, he told the natives that she was his AeU, or sister. She 
was afterwards elected Queen, and hence this name was given to 
the country. This seems a very plausible story, and it is 
worthy of notice that the Hindu practice of piercing and 
largely distending the lobes of the ears, is prevalent up to this 
day among Achinese women ; this custom is naturally attributed 
to the above-named princess. 

I have also heard it alleged, that the name Achai^ or Aclieli^ is 
derived from a species of leech, striped dark and light brown, small 
but vicious, which abounds in the jungle along the West Coast of 
Sumatra. 

Although Acheh, as we generally understand it, represents the 
whole of that portion of North Sumatra from a line drawn across 
between Tamiang and Trfimim to Acheh or Acheen Head, yet its 
people only occupy the land bordering the sea as far inland as the 
high ranges of hills, which skirt the coast at some places along the 
North and West, and at times run parallel with it, at a distance 
varying from five to twenty miles, convei'ging at Acheen Head. 

The land between these ranges consists of high plateaus or 
steppes, intersected by mountains which stretch continuously 
throughout the whole length of Sumatra, and are not inaptly termed 
by the Malays “ Gunong Earisan.’’ It it occupied by the two hill 
tribes Gayils and xillas, the Battaks occupying the highlands fur- 
ther South. Outwardly these mountains resemble, in every respect, 
other ranges in the East, being thickly .covered with jungle. 
Though I know of no active volcanoes among them, their forma- 
tion is distinctly volcanic. Chief among their peaks ^re the 
Golden Moxintain or Mount Ophir,’' the Orphan’’ or 
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“ SelawaBetma/’ ‘‘ Giinong Batu Mukura/’ “ Bukib Gapuli,” “ Ele- 
phant Hill” or “Bukit Puclaclii,” "'(xunoiig Cliunda,” Bukit Pasei,” 
Table Hill,” Biikits ‘‘ Tamiang,” “ Tamsei,” and “ Gompaiig,” and 
Gunong Abong.” ‘ With one or two exceptions, these rise to a 
height of from 7,000 to 11,000 feet. 

/ 

The country is fairly watered by a number of small rivers, 
streams, and creeks, the majority and the more important of which 
have their outlet on the Horth and East Coasts, those flowing 
into the Indian Ocean being more or less insignificant. Hie 
largest are the KuMa Acheh, Kuala Pasangan, Kuffla Jambu Ayer, 
Kudla Perlak, and Kuiila Tamiang, which all form deltas or lagoons 
at their outlets. At ordinary times their depth is nothing to speak 
of, but when heavy rains have fallen up-coimtry the volume of 
water they have to discharge is such that lanjirs, or floods, ensue, 
which doubtless first led the people to build their h\its on piles. 
At the mouths of these rivers one invariably finds a shallow fear| 
with a high surf running over it, and, by choosing that part where 
the least surf exists, you can best hit upon the entrance to the 
river. Unfortunately this is otherwise puzzling to find, for with 
every monsoon it varies its position, the entrance being at one time 
from the North, at another from the South, and as the land along the 
East Coast is undergoing a gradual hut continual upheaval, nume- 
rous and sharp turnings of the rivers are formed. 

Of the Geology of the country, I can but speak in a general 
way ; gold, tin, and iron are met with on the West Coast, while 
sulphur is plentiful in Pillau Way, and petroleum in Pasangan 
and along the North Coast. 

Regarding its Botany, with my imperfect knowledge, I can 
only assert that I noticed no strange trees, except the Ba-Tdiut 
or Batang Tchut, of the wood of which the Achinese make the 
sheaths of their salcMns ; it is a graceful tree, with dark green velvety 
leaves, small white flowers, and a seed consisting of a long sharps 
pointed pod containing a cottony substance. A shrub growing 
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along the sea shore, likewise new to me, also has a pod like the 
nmn-nmi fruit, full of this cottony substance. Palms are numer- 
ous. Among flowers, I have come across the jasmine, but liave 
only met with two sorts of orchids, namely a species of mrides aucl 
the so-called "pigeon orchid.” 

Of the animal kingdom, Aclieli possesses specimens in common 
with the rest of Sumatra, from the one-liorned rhinoceros to the 
white ant or ranges. 

As regards its climate, it is under the influence of the jNT. E.. 
and S. W. monsoons, being most unhealthy during the periods 
of the changes of monsoon. The heat during the day is about 
the same as in Singapore, generally, however, tempered by a strong 
breeze, especially in Acheh Besar; the nights, and more parti- 
cularly the early mornings, are delightfully cool ; but these very 
breezes too often bring on fever £ind other ailments. 

In describing tlio country, it wall, on political grounds, be best 
to divideit into the following distidcts, namely: — The (1) East Coast; 
(2) North-East Coast ; (3) West Coast ; and (4) Acheh Besar 
(Acheen Proper). 

The East Coast extends from Tamiang to Diamond Point, and 
comprises the following States (I give them in the order in which 
they extend along the coast from Tamiang northwards), viz.: — 
Menjapahit, Langsar, Birim, Bayan, Siingei Baya, Perlak, Pedawa 
B&ar, Pedawa Kechil, Idi Besar, Idi Tchut or K^cliil, Buging 
Bayan, Glumpang, Jhrhlu or Jhlot, Tanjong Semantoh, and 
Simpang Olim. 

At the head of each of these States, we find a Baja, each at one 
time or other a self-made and self-styled ruler, without a drop of 
royal blood in his veins. The exact dates and origin of these 
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SettleEients, though comparatively receut, I canuot state, but they 
all owe their existence to immigration from other and older States^ 
such as Piclir, Gighen, Pasei, and especially Telok Semoy orS&mawei. 
The most powerful or influential of the immigrants either usurped 
or was given the position of Chief or Headman over the new Set- 
tlement, and the offspring of such chiefs or headmen have subse- 
quently acquired the high-soiiuding title of Eaja. Of the above 
named States, the most' important and flourishing at the present 
day is Idi, comprising Idi Besar and Idi Kiiehil. 

The North-East Coast extends from Diamond Point to Pidiror 
Pedro Point, and comprises the following States : — Kerti, Gedongo, 
Pasei, Telok Semoy or Sc^mawei, extending to Kanlng Kilkfts, Pas- 
angan with it subsidiary States Klumpang Dua and Blang Pan- 
jang, lying between Kruug Kukus, aud Kuala Jdmpa, Pddadu, 
Samalanga, separated by the ICuala Oiim from Merdfl, then Trin- 
gading, liantei Panjang, Hjong, Ayer Labu, Gighea, backed by 
Kemangan, whence it derived its race of rulers, and finally Pidir^ 
which stretches from Kuala Pekan Bharu, one of the mouths form- 
ing the Pidir Delta, to Pidir Point. ^ 

Of all the Rajas of the above-named States, the only one 
having royal blood in his veins is the Tunku Maharaja of T(flok 
S^mawei, who formerly held sway over the several States along 
the East Coast, acting as the Wakil of the Sultan in collecting the 
tribute paid by them. The house of Pidir, which State at one 
time was of considerable importance, is connected to the Royal 
family only by marriage. 

By Acheh BSsar, or Acheh Proper, is understood that corner 
of Sumatra formed by a line drawn from Pidir Point on the North 
to KuMa Lambesi on the "West Coast. 

Proceeding thence South wo have along the coast the follow- 
tog States: — Lambesi, Bubu Aweh, Naw or N6h, T^lok Kruit^ 
Pati, Eanflng, RigM, Ketapan Pasei or Ernng Sabeh, langa, 
T&flng, Waylah or Wulah, Bubun^ AliaJabu or MakbUy Senagun, 
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Trang, Tudu, Tripa, Simangan (which last eight nauied recognize 
at present one chief ruler — 'the Eaja Kii^J'O'BiJAisr Chi, residing at 
Analaboe), .Kuiila Batu, Piilau Kayi% Susu, Labinan Haji, Mhki, 
T^lol: Xa-mpat Tiian, and Trumnn. 

We now come to the smallest, yet most ancient and inter- 
esting, division of Acheh — ^Acheh Besar, or Acheen Proper. It is so 
called, because it forms the chief seat of G-overninent, and 
contains the capital of this once famous Sultanate or Empire. 

Though I have only, given the boundaries of Acheh, as they 
existed in 1873, its dominion at one time comprised the whole 
of the East Coast, together will the kingdom of Siak, while, as 
late as 1652, the whole of the West Coast, including Padang, was 
subject to it. Later on, however, as its power lessened, and that 
of the subordinate Chiefs increased, the tribute was often irregu- 
larly paid in to the treasury, and the authority held, over the 
more remote states became merely nominal ; it is not, therefore, a 
matter for wonder that these Eajas finally threw ofiE the yoke, 
allied themselves with their more powerful neighbours, and declared 
for liberty. 

While at this time wars on a large scale were carried on by 
tbe Portuguese of Malacca in Kedah, Perak, Johor, and other 
States in the Malayan Peninsula, the Sultan of Acheh was pos- 
sessed of no means of chastising such turbiilent petty rulers. 

Acheh saw the zenith of its glory and power under Sultan 
MerhoumDlnty Salam, otherwise known as IsKATOEEMtoA, who 
ruled between 1606 and 1641. To follow its history minutely 
prior and subsequent to that date, would he beyond the scope of 
these notes; I can, therefore, only refer my readers to such 
works as VAiirfowK, Obaweuei), Aoteesok, and Teth. 

Suffice it for us to know that there have been four dynasties — 
a Hindu, a Malay from Menangkabau, an Acheh, and an Arabic 
dynasty; the last named beginning with Sultan Mahmud Shah, 
who ruled from 1760 to 1781. His descendants arc traced out in 
the accompanying genealogical 
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These Sultans lived at Kota Eaja, or the Kratoii, as it is 
called, being lords of certain crown lands as well as of the four 
Misjids, viz., Misjid Eaja, close to the Kraton ; Misjid Indrapura 
in the Sagi of XXV. Mukims ; Misjid Indraputra in the Sagi of 
XXVI. Mukims ; and Misjid Indraputra in the Sagi of XXII. Mu> 
kirns. These temples were and still are the only recognised places 
of coronation. The ohject in having more than one such place of 
coronation is that, if one fell into the hands of the enemy, or any- 
thing happened to the Eaja^ another place in one of the Sagis 
would be at hand, where the ceremony of crowning the newly 
chosen Eaja could be properly performed j were it to be held else- 
where, the coronation would be deemed inyalid. 

Besides the crown lands, Acheh Proper is divided into the 
three above-named Sagis, whose present Chiefs are respectively 
Tukd Abbas, Tiiku TohiIt Lameuito, Tiiku Muda Tch^Tt Baota and 
Panglima Pubim. While speaking of Tiikus, it should be remarked 
hat this is the title of a Chief or Xoble in Acheh Proper, a Tunku 
being a well-to-do person as well as a learned man or school- 
master j at Pidir these two titles signify just the reverse. 

The Sagis are again subdivided into Mukims, or districts pos- 
sessing a Misjid, as denoted by their number, viz., that of XXV. 
into 9, 6, 4, and 3 Mukinls, and Mukims Lepung, Kluwang, and 
Ltd. That of XXVI. into 7, 3, 3, and 4 Mukims, and 3 Mukims 
Tfmkilp, Mukims S^lang, Chadi, Kliang, Lanabaru, Lamsenong, and 
Branch ; while the XXII. Mukims, although now including many 
more districts, were originally composed of 7 and 5 Mukims, and 
Mukims Indrapura, Tanah Abeh, Lamkabui, Kinaloh, Eunrung 
aiiMh, Eaja Dua, Lamtobah, Lamlaut, and Daya. 

The Head .of the Sagi has authority over the Heads of the 
Mukims, and these again have their Wakils or Imams, who have 
under them the Kechils, or heads of villages. The Head of a Sagi 
takes no part in the political administration of the country. He 
has merely to govern, keep in order, and, in case of war, defend 
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Ms own district ; lie is also bound to furnish the Sultan with men 
in times of war with his neighbours. 

Till within the reign of the last three Sultans, the Suku 
system preyailed, and the ruler of Acheh always had his Council 
of four Huluhalangs, aided by eight minor Hulubalangs, &c., the 
former consisting of persons holding the hereditary titles of Ma- 
haraja Mangkd B&mi, Maharaja Mangku Besi, Perdtea M^ntri, 
and Laksamana Panglima Dalam. 

Since these have been done away with, the Sultan, or Baja, 
has reigned without advisers heyond Hs Court favourites, and, in 
their choice of a ruler, the cMefs have been mainly guided by the 
opinion and ad\dce of the Tuku Kali, the High Priest. 

The coronation generally took ‘place at the MisjidBaja, and 
the chiefs were expected to remain three days at least at or 
near Kota Baja after the ceremony of placing the Baja on the 
Batd Tahek, or coronation stone, as a token of their adherence 
to the newly chosen prince, the Tdku Kali being the first to 
pay him homage. Kota Ea.ja, as it used to exist, exists no 
longer, it being now a neat civilised military station. Formerly, 
however, it consisted of a Kota with an inner Kraton or King’s 
Palace* (at one time it is said to have contained an extensive 
harem and some 3,000 Amazons), and surrounded by suburbs, the 
circumference of which may be roughly taken at eight English miles. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Acheh river, and has the 
Krung Baru running through it and into the Acheh rivers. 

This latter is the stream made mention of by Captain Best, 
as having had its course diverted, but not to the extent he imagined. 

The origin of the people is, without doubt, a strong mixture of 
Hindu and Malay with the Aborigenes or hill tilbes, judging from 
their type, language, and the fact of their first rulers being Hindils 
followed by Malays from Menangkabau, who were either of royal 
blood, 01 ^ subsequently connected with royal blood by marriage. 
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The amount of the population ia not known with any certainty, 
but is generally accepted as one and-a-half million. Though the 
Malay predominates, we find, however, especially along the coast 
and at the most frequented ports, the Tamil, Arabic, Hindu, and 
Nias races, the last named being descendants of the slaves brought 
in former times from the Nias islands. 

In character, the orang 'Acheh differs very little from the 
Sumatra Malay, or Malay of the interior of the Peninsula, but 
being less civilised, and having lived so far in an independent 
country, he is, if anything, more turbulent, more piratical, more 
treacherous, less confiding,' more demoralised, and, in a word, the 
greater blackguard of .the two. Of course, in making the above 
comparison, I do not take for my pattern the well behaved Malay 
one is in the habit of meeting in our Colonies or the more regu- 
lated Native States, but I refer to the average Malay such as 
he was before he came under the influence of civilization ; nor, on 
the other hand, am I characterising an orang Acheh who has long 
been in contact with European or other traders from the Straits. 

Apropos of their character, I may mention that, hot infrequent- 
ly, a respectable Malay of Sumatra has been known, when giving 
his son his last advice on starting life, to add : — Jangan turut tipu 
orang Acheh.” ' 

In figure the men are mostly tall and slim, waisted though often 
with broad shoulders, while tbe women are well formed, and would 
be good looking were they not so hard- worked from their very 
youth; they become prematurely aged. They further disfigure 
themselves by wearing huge brooch-shaped earrings requiring the 
lobes of their ears to be stretched to an unsightly extent. 

Both men and women dress soberly, the colours of the sUen- 
(lanfj, mrong, and Mum, which last are peculiarly narrowed at tbe 
ends, being generally brown, black, or dark ; on high days and 
holidays, however, you see them wearing a white shirt or jacket 
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witli a gaily coloui-cd hatidkcrcliief, geucrally luagouta, either 
slung over their shoulders or tied I'ound their lopi>!. 

H'he men cainy with them either a Meioan<f (naked blade) 
or sehiSn panjang (a straight blade in a sheath hollowed out 
of one piece of wood), and a rancJiong, the Malay ladik; while, 
when on the war trail, they have the tomlaJc or spear, “ Brown 

Bess, ” or a blunderbuss, about them, and some will carry a shield 
as well. 

In manners and custom they difEer in no way from the Malays, 
it being needless to state that they are Mahomedans, and very 
fanatic to boot. They keep up all the religious feast days, and 
observe the ordinances of Khanduri ” when a buffalo, or bullock, 
as customary, is slaughtered and eaten. Their every day diet, how- 
ever, is rice, dried fish, and fruit, occasionally varied by goat ilesh. 

Ill person, they are, as a rule, far from cleanly, and their 
houses, which are insignificant, are extremely dirty. These houseB 
are usually grouped in kampongs, each house standing in its own 
compound, sti'ongly fenced in, and the whole kampong being well 
palisaded and protected by the bamboo dun. The more important 
kampong possesses, besides, a pelean^ or market place, consisting 
of an open space or short road flanked by rows of shops under 
one and the same roof. 

The houses stand on piles, and generally consist of three com-, 
partments, the front being used as a reception room and shop, the 
centre, invariably standing a couple of feet or so higher than the 
front room, being the private sitting and bed room for the family, 
and the hack compartment, which again is lower than the centre 
room, being used as Htchen, stores, &c. To every kampong there 
is likewise attached a halei, being a shed in which the men toll 
by day, using it also for holding meetings, and which forms the 
bed room of the youths and unmarried men by night. 

Of their morale, the least said the better, especially as regards 
the rulers and headmen, whose depravity is glaring. Their fayou* 
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rites, called sMalia, boys from eight to twelve years old, as among the 
Bomans, are trained as Baijaderes^ and as they reach manhood re- 
main attached to the court or household of their owner, being in 
their turn the teachers of the new favourites, their substitutes. 

The peoj)le are much given to kidnapping and cattle-lifting, 
being great adepts at the latter art. One can thus* imagine the 
endless internal wars these propensities were likely to lead them 
into. 

Labour is but unevenly divided between the men and women, the 
latter having more than their share. The men content themselves 
with ploughing, fishing and gathering the mpah branches destined 
for atap roofing, while the women have to plant, and gather the padi 
crop, to stamp it into rice, and to carry the produce to market. You 
therefore see numbers of women along the road carrying heavy 
loads on their heads, with which they walk as erect as piilai-s, in 
single file, accompanied by boys and girls, who share this labour 
according to their age and strength, while the men are often found 
lolling at home. The further you go inland and away from civi- 
lisation, the more you see this, but the better class of orang Acheh 
only allow the women to do the domestic work, such as 
lohing padi, and weaving sarongs. 

In agriculture the C9untry is not very advanced. Pepper is 
the chief article cultivated .along the East and West Coasts, 
while betel and a little tobacco form the staple product of the 
North-East Coast. Acheh' Besar produces little or nothing for 
ezport, its people being more commercial, or being satisfied with 
cultivating their Very few States, producing pepper grow 

sufficient padi for their own consumption, and, with the exception 
of Passaugan, and one or tw^o others, none have ever exported rice. 
Besides these articles, a small qiiantiiy of coffee is produced in 
‘ Acheh B^sar, and, to a limited extent, culture of silk is carried on 
here, a wild mulberry being indigenous. The silk, however, is of 
coarse texture. Mat-making has developed into an art, with these 
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It is in war, liowever, tliat they come out strong, for they 
evidently have acquired knowledge from some more civilised na- 
tion, to judge from the clever way they form their entrenched 
■positions and take advantage of the ground for the formation of 
ride pits, and bomb-proof underground tunnels, into which they 
retire when bullets and shells pour in thickly. 

The coin universally used is the Carolus dollar or ringgit 
Meriam, ” and Straits copper, while at one time their currency 
consisted of small gold pieces called chrliaim and tiny lead half- 
cent pieces. 

Their ornaments are of silver, oi* a mixture of gold and copper 
which they value highly. 

Their weights and measures are, ihr pepper, on the West 
Coast, as follows : — A bamboo or kari of pepper should hold 
as much as a quantity of rice haviiig a weight ecjuivalent to §0^3, 
(Carolus dollars), while dealing in rice the equivalent weight 
is only 56 Cai’olus dollars ; 16 of these bamboos go to a ualik, 
and 5 nalih to thepikul; or 40 bamboos go to the tong or 
tub, and 2 tubs to the pikul ; 10 tubs or 20 pikuls going to the 
hoyan. Along the East Coast, 20 liari or bamboos go to a tub 
of peppei', 80 tubs goiiig to the coyan. There, and along the 
North Coast, as regards betelnut, 16 bamboos or harl go to a naJlh^ 
10 nalih to a knncha^ 10 Jcuncha to a koyon^ whicii geimr- 
ally gave 20 to 23 pikuls. With rice, 10 catties equalled ll nalih. 

Their language, as will be seen from the few words used in this 
paper, is fundamentally Malay, with some additional words picked 
up from their neighbours — the G-ayus and Nias — and others they 
h.ave come into constant contact with. Their dialect, however, is 
peculiar, ’the Achinese rolling their words and having the habit of 
clipping them, so that it is quite impossible for one unacquainted 
with the language, however conversant he may be with either 
Sumatran or Stoits Malay, to understand them. 
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I have yet to notice the group of islands North of Acheh, 
and forming part of Acheh Proper, the largest being Phlau Way, 
a pepper producing island, but formerly of mox'e importance from 
being the place to which criminals were banished. Phlau Bras and 
Pfilau Nasi follow next in size, and then we have Long and ^Stone 
Islands, the latter supplying the Acheh folks with the soft sand- 
stone which they use as tomb-stones. 


EREATA 




TO TEE PAPER ENTITLED “ACHEH.” 
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Page 

38, 

line 

2, 

For Mengakii 

read Mengaku 


41, 

jj 

25, 

„ connected to 

„ connected ‘With 
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3, 

„ Analaboe 

„ Analabu 

j) 

43, 



„ Tynul Abdin 

„ Zainul Abdin 

» 

45, 


25, 

„ rivers 

„ Eiver 

f) 

46, 

at end of the 3rd para, add 

: — (“Don’t follow the exam- 





pie of the deceitful Achinese.’^ P.A.8.) 
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line 

23, 

For slim, waisted 

o'ead slim-waisted 
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26, 

should read thus 

—youth. They become pre- 





maturely a 
figure. 

ged, and further they dis- 
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After to;pis insert (Hats.) 

>t 
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19, 

„ dUri 

„ (Spike.) 

j) 

47, 

}i 

29, 

For toll read loll 

}) 
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20-21 After temlohing insert (pounding) 



FROM PERAK TO SLIM, AND DOWN THE SLIM 
AND BBRNAM RIVERS. 

BY 

Prank A. Swettenpiam. 


I Pave o:Sered tPe folio wng Journal of a Joi^rney, made m 
Pebruarj, 1875, from Durien SePfitaiig on tPe P^rak river to Slim, 
and down tPe Slim and Bernam rivers to tPe sea, because it appears 
to me a fitting continuation of Mr. Leech’s second Paper in tbe 
last number of the Journal, and also because, T believe, I was the 
first white man 'who ever ascended the Songkei river, visited Slim, 
or descended the Bernam river; and even after my journey I 
found it difficult to convince those who took any interest in the 
matter at all — and in 1875 they were very few in number — that 
the Bernam river, which does not even yet appear on the Admi- 
ralty Chg;rts of the Straits of Malacca, is, in many respects, the finest 
river in the peninsula, some two miles wide at the mouth, navigable 
for large steamers for many miles, and, most curiously, having 
its emlouclmre less than twenty miles from that of the P^rak 
river — a much longer river than the Bernam, one which drains afar 
greater extent of country, and is itself navigable for steamers for 
a distance of forty to fifty miles. 

So far the Malay Peninsula had been, so to speak, a book 
wliieh we had been content to see lying unopened within onr 
reach ; we saw only the cover, indeed only one side of the cover ; 
the names of the large Malay States were unknown to all but a 
very few, and their real position and boundaries to none in the 
Straits Settlements, * 
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In 1875 we were raising tlie cover, still only on one side, and 
peeping inside at the first few pages ; now, thongli we have still 
little exact information, we have much to add to our former know* 
ledge of the peninsula, and especially as regards the western States. 
Ve know, for instance, that the P6rak river rises in the borders 
of KelUntan, Kedah, and perhaps Pahang, and, after running a 
short distance in an easterly direction turns to the South 
and continues parallel to the coast-line until within a few 
miles of its mouth, when it turns West into the Straits of Malacca, 
about eighty miles iSouth-West of Penang, 


The Bemam river, which, from its junction vrith the Slim river, 
runs West to the sea, we now know really holds a course almost 
at right angles to the Perak river ; the Slim and Bernam rivers, 
before their junction, flowing, the former in a north-west, the latter 
in an south-westerly direction, and draining, the one the Slim, and 
ihe other the TJlu Bernam district 


The combined rivers, known^ from their junction, as the Ber- 
nam river, flow, to use an Plibernicism, in a tortuously direct line 
to the sea, draining an immense low country, impeoifled and 
unknown, even to the few Natives who may be called Natives of 
Bernam.* Prom the numerous sluggish hut considerable rivers 
which fall into, and help to swell the volume of the Bernam river, 
the country running from the right bank towards P^rak, and the lef t 
towards ScMiigor, must be low, and probably much of it swampy ; 
whilst the numerous tracks of elephants and rhinoceros leave no 
doubt that large quantities of big game are found in this district. 


I said our search for information had been confined, for the 
most part, to the western side of the peninsula, and that is so ; but 
quite recently, klr, Bozzono, for six years a resident in the neigh- 


^ Bernam, the name of this District is clerived from (Ber-nam), 

■vrkich moans six together, ’ because the j)la(fe "was so little known and bo 
sparsely populated that the wliole nuinbor of its inhabitants orisinallv amounted 
to six. ^ 
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botirhood of wbat waB known as the Mena Mines, on the East 
coast, has furnished some valuable information regarding the posi* 
tion of States in that neighbourhood. 

It now’ appears that Pat^ni is a small State, on the sea coast, 
to be crossed in a few homs’ walk, and that the following more 
considerable States, hitherto all classed “ Pataui,” viz., Ecm^n, Lig^h, 
and Sai, lie betw^een it and the head-waters of the P6rak river. 

It is probable that Kelantan and Pahang, on the one side, 
m.eet .Kedah and Perak, on the other, all four States thus meeting 
within a very small area-, but it is only the people who live on the 
spot who know anything of these interior limits. 

Pive years ago the Sultan of Trengganu and theEajaof KeBn- 
tan told Sir Wiluaiu Jeevois they kne w nothing of the interior 
boundaries of their States, nor even what countries they marched 
with. 

It is certain, how’ever, that tin raised in Eeman goes down the 
Perak river, and Mr. Bozzolo tells me that, whilst the Pdrak 
river from its source for some distance passes through a district 
inhabited solely by Saketn (wild people), the small States on the 
other side of the range which divides the source of the P^rak from 
the waters flowing into the China Sea, are thickly populated by 
Malays, whilst SaJeeis are rare. 

Anotlier geographical fact very recently established is that 
the State known as Jellye (more properly Jelai), one of the bTogri 
Sembilan or Nine States, hitherto placed to the North-East of Sri 
Menanti, as a matter of fact lies to the South-East of that State, 
is drained by the head-waters of the Joh61 river (which, after 
passing through that State, falls into the Sungei Muar), and is 
in fact identical with Inas, by which name it is now more com- 
monly known. 

Lastly, I am told on good native authority that three days' 
journey up the Pahang river will bring the traveller to the mouth 


I 
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of a tributary called the Chineh, and that this stream forms the 
connecting link between three considerable lakes, the lowest of 
which is known by the same name as the river. 

, Pahang, however, which is the State of the greatest interest, 
both geographically and otherwise, is the one of all others least 
known to us, and contains a field for exploration well worthy of 
scientific research, 

With this preface I will leave the Journal to speak for itself, 
^th Mhrmry^ 1875, 

Left Bandar at 4.30 p.m,, by the launch, going very slowly, 
as the' wood was bad ; we did not reach Purien Seh^tang till 6.15 

P.M. 

I sent the boatman on shore to make all his preparations, and 
told him I wanted the boat at 5.30 A.i^r. to-morrow. 

Hth Ifehruary, 

The boatman gave me a great deal of trouble, had nothing 
ready, but after some severe language he managed to start at 9 a.m. 

My guide at the last moment deserted me, saying he was 
afraid to make the return journey hy himself and could get no one 
to accompany him. Tunku Sunoisra very fortimately succeeded in 
getting two Mandeling men who promised to take us to Slim. 

Syeb Mashor, I hear, is at Sinigei Eaya, so after all I shan’t 
see him on ibis journey. 

On our way up here the other day from Batarabit there was a 
flock of some seven or eight goose-teal on the river, and having no 
shot-gun T fired at them with a snider, and, strange to say, hit one ; 
they were about eighty yards off ; the bird was shot through the 
v.'iug bone close to the body, and though it could not get away, it 
dived whenever we tried to get near it, until a Manila boy dived 
after and caught it under water. 
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I was told if I went up tlie Bidor river I should be two, if not 
three, nights on the way, that I should then have to walk to Songkei, 
a long day’s walk, from there to Slim, two days’ hard walking, iuad 
Slim to Ulu Bernam two nights, from TJlu Bernam down the river 
two or three days, that is, ten or eleven days in all, and lastly that 
Mashoe is not at Bidor. Whereas if I went up the Songkei, instead 
of the Bidor river, I must save one or two days. Accordingly I 
determined to go to Songkei instead of Bidor. 

We entered Kwala Songkei at 5 i\m., and stopped at a clearing 
at 5.30 for the night, sleeping in the boat. 

Mil February. 

Took down all the kajangs=^ and started poling at 6,30 a.m. 
The river was dreadful, just like the Lahu, only a little clearer, and 
not so many thorns; the day broiling hot, and we got the full 
benefit of the sun as we had no kajangs. Our men worked very 
well, and we reached Songkei at 5.30 e.m., about fifteen miles in all, 
I should think. For the last mile or two the river was much wider 
and more open, and we were able to put up the kajangs, and it 
was well for us that it was so, for at 4.30 e.m. there came on one of 
the heaviest storms of rain I have seen, with thunder and lightning. 

At Songkei there are some three or four detached houses. 

Jaaeae, the old boatman, who turns out better on acquaintance, 
told the Pengiilu he was to send me on with men. It appears, 
however, that we are still a day’s journey, either by land or river, 
from the beginning of the Slim road ; so we shall have to settle 
to-morrow morning how we are to go. I should prefer the boat, as 
we shall have plenty of walking, hut the river is difficult and the 
water low. 

We slept very comfortably in an empty house on shore. 


^ Pieces of portable thatching with whioh boat* are roofed. 
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' lOtli ‘Fehrmry, 

TMb morning we agreed to go up tlie river as far as tlie begiii- 
niug of the Slim road, and, as our boat was too big for the shallow 
water, Toh Muda got us a smaller one, and we started up the river 
at 8 A.M., and it will be a wonder if we reach our destination to- 
night. 

The travelling was much better to-day. The river open, and 
we had the kajang on all the day. The only drawback was the 
snags, and they were not very had. My own crew were abomina- 
bly lazy ; but I had four men from Songkei who worked very well, 
and we reached the Toh Dagang’s house at 2.45 p.m., and he has 
engaged that I shall, start first thing to-morrow. The Toll Dagang 
was very polite, and he sent for the Penguin of Songkei, one Toh 
Bikas, a very pleasant looking old fellow, who told me he had never 
seen a white man before, bnt ho does not regard me with much 
curiosity. He and the Toh Dagang agreed to furnish men to carry 
my things. 

The Toh Dagang considers it a matter of honour to sit up all 
night and watch me, so he amused himself b}^ playing cards until 
day dawned. 


lltli February. 

I did not get away till 8.15 a.m., five men carrying my effects. 
The road goes straight across the Songkei river and then direct for 
the hills. 

At first the path was very bad, a regular slough of despond, 
but after two or three miles it got much better, and altogether I 
could not complain of it. 

We walked for two hours, and then stopped for half an houi’, 
and then on again walking and resting over a slightly hilly country 
until we reached Trolah at 3.30 p.m,, having walked five hours and 
rested two and-a-quarter. 
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We were not sorry to stop, for jungle walking is Tory seyere, 
I call the distance thirteen miles. 

We put up for the night in a regular hovel, the whole kam- 
pong consisting of two wretched houses in the heart of the jungle. 

There is here a nice stream which runs into the Slim river. 

VMlh 'Fehruavij, 

dot away at 7.30 a.h. and went at once into big jungle. The 
road from here to Slim is a very good one as jungle roads go, indeed 
about the best I know ; altogether from Songkei to Slim the road is 
good, vrith the exception of a mile or two close to Songkei. 

Prom Trolah to Slim the whole way is up and down hill,t but 
there are five hills proper, and one of them, the second from Slim, 
is a good deal higher and larger in every way than the others. 

About four miles from Slim, in a charming spot, are some sub 
phur springs ; the water is quite hot, and where it bubbles out of 
the rock you can’t bear your hand in it for more than a moment. 
The smell of the sulphur is very strong. 

The water from the hot springs runs into the stream (a con- 
siderable one) close by, and there are fine large trees growing in 
the middle of and around the stream ; it is a most enjoyable halting 
place. 

' The last hill, the one next to Slim, is remarkable for being 
covered from top to bottom, on the Slim side, with large bamboos ; 
I never saw such big ones, nor in anything like such numbers, 
many were 18 inches in circumference. 

As you go down the hill the bamboos get smaller in size, but 
more in number, until you find yourself walking in a forest of bam- 
boos with not a tree of any other description near. 

Coming from out the bamboos at the foot of this hill you see 
before you the eonfiuence of two rivers, the Slim and the Ghiliting, 

t The Malays speak of this part of the road as BuMt tiga piiloh tiga/’ 
the thirty -thi’ec hills/’ 
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both about the same aWs, and you look on as lovely a picture as 
you can well imagine in such an outlandish spot. 

* This place is the picture of rest and beauty ; there are some two 
or three picturesque huts on the banks of the rivers, and right 
opposite rise two steep hills forming the boundary between Pi^rak 
and Pahang. These hills, named Tumah Batak, are close by, and 
rise abruptly from the water. 

Slim might almost be a village in Switzerland. 

We reached this, after walking through both rivers up to the 
waist in water, at 1 p.m., after four and-a-half hours’ hard walking, 
T should say thirteen miles, from Trolah. 

The Batch’s house, we heard, was higher up the Slim river, and 
as I had hurt my foot coming down the last hill, and could not 
bear my shoes on, I took off shoes and socks and walked bare- 
foot. 


After forty minutes’ fast walking, almost all through bamboo 
forest, and crossing the Slim river again, we reached the Batoli 
Sampuh’s house to find he had gone to the hills to see the ornnq 
Salcei. 

The distance from Trolah to Toh Samptth’s house is altogether 
over fifteen miles, and the total distance from Songkei to Slim 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine miles, perhaps less. 

The Batch’s house was a miserable place and filthily dirty, with 
half a dozen ora ng Sakei in it, so little clothed that the 'scantiness of 
their apparel would have been less evident had it been entirely 
absent. 

The men are above the average size of Malays, the women of 
the ordinary height, their hair is not straight but fuzzy, and they 
all, without distinction, w’-ear a bamboo, about a foot long, through 
their noses, and are afflicted mth a fearful skin disease which 
makes them loathesome to look at. 
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There are said to be about three thousand in the hills about 
Slim ; and on the hills of Slim, Batang Padang, Bidor, and Songkei 
as many as ten thousand. 

The headman of the Slim oranf/ Jahun, or Sakei as they are called, 
is blessed with the title of “ Mentri,” and the Pengillu of Slim is 
obliged to consult him in all things, otherwise, it is said, the oram^ 
Sakci would at once attack the Pmigulu and his people, who dread 
the poisoned arrow' of the sumpltan more than rifle bullets, and 
with reason. 

The ^alceis are clever gardeners, and cultivate Hugar-eane, plan- 
tains, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables in abundance, ilice they 
use but little. Tobacco lliey are very fojid of, and grow it them- 
selves, io chew Jiot to siuoke. use their own green, but they 

prefer Javanese tobacco it they can get it. 

Their solitary garment, or rather rag, the flg leaf apology ’’ 
(as CuOMWiJLn called the excuses of a certain part}' in Ireland) is 
made of bark, the men wearing it in all its pure simplicity, the 
women affecting an additional fringe of grass. 

Like the natives of Borneo, these women cover their arum with 
wire. There ‘is a young lady standing within two yards of me, 
whose larms are covered wdth numberless brass rings. She has about 
a dozen strings of coloured beads — to which are bung more brass 
rings — round her neck, and these beads are fastened behind with a 
buckle of shells and boards teeth ; through her nose she lias a long 
porcupine’s quill, and her face is painted in stripes of black and 
red, beginning at her forehead and ending like a pitch-fork on her 
mouth and chin. She is a belie, no doubt, and amongst the orang 
Sahei^^ I dare say irresistible. 

Eaja Ja Asul came to see me, and I had a long talk with him. 

He says the Slim river is the same size and the same length as 
the ' Bernam river, but he says that about half way between Slim 
and Liu Bernam there is a river called “ Sungei Bil,” which is now, 
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and has always been, considered by the people here tlie ]}ouudary 
between Selangor and Perak. The river, lie tells me, is very rapid, 
so I have no doubt it runs straight down from the hills, and this 
would seem a ver;^ fair boundary. The Slim river runs right back 
into Perak, and is said to rise in a hill called Batu G-aja,” which 
forms the boundary between Perak and Pahang. 

Batu Q*aja is about six hours’ walk from here, and can be seen 
plainly. 

The Bernam river again runs back into Seltogor, and has its 
source not far from the Bclangor river, so, on the whole, I should 
think the boundary accepted by the people living on the spot, that 
is, the Bil river, is the best and fairest. It is true that the 
boundary between Perak and Selangor is the Bernam river, but 
then the point is : Which is the Bernam river ? What is now called 
Bernam river, or the Slim river, which may in reality be the real 
source of the river which is known at its mouth as the Bernam ? 

There are half a dozen Chinese working tin here for the Datoh, 
a little way above his house. The house lies in the bosom of the 
hills, in a valley shut in on three sides, some six or seven miles 
long, and not a mile, perhaps half a mile, wide. This valley is said 
to be rich in tin. Indeed, I believe there is little doubt but that 
there is tin all over it in larger quantities and more easily to be 
w'orked than any mines in P(3rak, except perhaps iSalak. Eaja 
Ja AsijIi is very anxious to open mines here, and if he can raise 
money I’ve no doubt he will succeed ; the water both for working 
and for carrying the metal is everything that could be desired. 

We put up for the night in a hut nine feet square, and were 
glad to get it. 

There is nothing whatever to be got here, not even a fowl. 
l^th 'February. 

The D.atoh, though he has been sent for, may be several days 
getting here, and I have been trying to find a boat to take us 
down the Slim river into the Bernam. 
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1 made up my mind at Trolali that I would go this way, as I 
Bhould then see all tlie Slim river, and botlx uppei' axid lower Slim, 
and when I go to Bernam i rom Selangor I can go dow'ii the Beriiam 
rivei’. I must do it now', lioxvever, for I can’t boar a shoo on uiv 
foot and a day’s ^v'alking through jungle, shoeless, is out of the qucB* 
tion. Ihere is no boat here, so I have sent to the junction of the 
rivers down below to try and get one ; if it comes I shall go at once, 
as Eaja Ja Asirn says it will take me four or five days to reach the 
Bernam river. • ♦ 

I had a great durbar to-day. There came first one Eaja IST^ah, 
who lives at a kampong dowui the river called Piong. He is a 
Sumatra man, and appeared very poor, but was as polite as poor. 

Then there came Eaja Am, a Pahang man, from Tanjoiig Blit, 
otherwise known as Lower Slim, and after him the Datoh Muda (the 
jiew Datoh appointed by Eaja Noau’^), and theToh Bandar, and last 
of all came Toh Samptjh. 

Eaya Ali and the Datoh had come ten miles, and the Toh 
Muda had made arrangements for a boat for me. 

Eaja Ali formerly opened tin mines at Tanjong Blit and at 
Ulii Slim, but they failed for want of money, Ev^ry one here seems 
anxious to know about the taxes on the Bernam, and I set their 
minds at x’est about that. 

Toll Sampcjii, though he had been walking for the last two or 
three days with the SaJseis on the hills between this and Trolah, 
must be a very old man, for he has been Datoh of Slim for eight 
generations of Sultans. 

He is evidently sore about Eaja Noah appointing his successor, 
and told me distinctly that it had^heen done without his wish or 
knowledge, but he added " What is' the use of being Datoh now when 
everything is at sixes and sevens, and no one follows the good old 

^ Aliaji Tuaku Pangliina Boiiar, not the Raja JPTaAH of the preriottM 
gmph, 
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customs of the past He telis me, he was the first settler in ISllm, 
that the ISlim river is larger and longer than the Beriiam river, 
and that it rises In a mountain called Gunoiig Jerausang, the other 
side of which is Pahang teinntory, and from that side rises a stream 
called Sungei Betoh, the probable source of the Pahang river, or, at 
any rate, a tributary of that river, 

Toh Sampuii: says Sungei Bil falls into the Slim river below 
Tanjong Blit, and that it is on both sides Perak territory ; that 
originally the Bernam river was the boundary between P&ak and 
SelSngor, later, the Berang river, a tributary of the Bernam, and 
later still, a mountain between the 'rivers Bil and Berang, called 
Changkat Lola ; the watershed of the upper Bernam forming the 
boundary from the border of Pahang to the Kwala Slim, and from 
that point the Bernam river itself is the boundaiy to the sea, 
thus : — 


CHAWGKAT 
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The Toh Muda had brought me a boat, so at 2 ilm. 1 started. 
The boat was a dug out, and would only hold my own people, that* 
is, myself, ^Tunku Sitloko, one Policeman, and two boatmen, five in 
all, and then there was not an inch of the boat out of the water. 

The river is most lovely, a beautiful, clear, rapid stream with 
splendid jungle on both sides, and open enough to give glimpses of 
the hills. 

At first it was very exciting and enjoyable, as every moment we 
were, shooting the rapids, and the boat was in danger of being upset, 
but the drawbacks were great. In the first place no protection 
against the sun, except an umbrella, which had to be taken down 
continually as we went under trees, and which is always a nuisance 
to hold, then nothing to sit upon except a tin biscuit-box, and 
from that position not able to move, whilst it is constantly necessay 
to look out that your head is not carried away as you go under a 
half fallen tree ; then you have to get into the river and drag your 
boat over a sunken log, and all this in a boat so crank that most 
people would think many times before gettiug into it. 

However, on the whole we got on very well, and passed a sul- 
phur spring a little way below Slim, the water of which, boiling, runs 
into the Slim river. J ust before 8 p. m. passed Kwala Hhiliting, 
and for the next one and-a-half hours we never got far from 

Gunong Tumang Batak, the river winding round the foot of the 
hill. 

At 4.30 p. M.' we stopped for the night at Piong, at the house 
of Tunku SuTAF, a relation of Eaja JSTg-ah, who was very polite. 
He is a Sumatra man, and has been to a Dutch school and with a 
Butch planter in Deli. Both he and Baja ISTgah say Toh Sampuh 
is a very good man, liked by every one, and they don’t like the Toh 
Muda. As far as I can see none of the people here like the Tunku 
PengHma Besar, they said he had called them to Sungei Eaya, but 
they did not intend to go. 

IMh Felrumy, 

Up before ^daybreak, but did not get away till 8 a.h., as some 
of Tunku SuLO^ra’s relations came to see him. We reached Tanjong 
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Blit at 9.45 a,m., ami, finding the Xoh Miida had not got us a befctoj* 
boat, we went on at 11 a.m. 

The trayelling is just the same as before, only piiinfullj hot. 
I should think this is a rery good river for fly-iishiiig, it is just 
like a Scotch trout stream, only there are not so many stones in it, but 
hundreds of snags instead, that of course is rather against fishing, 
but the river teams with fish, and I have seen them rising freely to 
the natural fly, especially in the mornings and evenings. 

We reached Kwala Slim at 4.30 p.m. I should say it is 
twenty miles from Tanjong Blit, and thirty from Slim. 

The Bernam river, which joins it here, is very much narrov'er, 
and lias only about half the body of water that the Slim river has. 

The combined streams form a tine river, broad and deep, but 
full of snags. 

Seeing no traces of humanity anywhere, we stopped at 5.30 
P.M. on a sand-spit to make a night of it in the jjungle. I had 
bought a kajang at Tanjong Blit and this we spread on sticks, put 
a waterproof sheet underneath, and, as it was a beautiful night, 
should have been comfortable enough had it not been for the 
mosquitoes and sand-flies, swarms of the latter getting inside my 
curtain and giving me no rest. My face, which alone was uncovered, 
they hit savagely, and my forehead in the morning w^as like a plough- 
ed field, all ridges and furrows. 

Our dinner, for we all dine alike, consisted, and has done 
ever since I started, of rice and a fowl burnt on the cinders. It is 
impossible to take a lot of things into the jungle, unless you have a 
following of afe least a dozen men, and amongst them a cook, and 
that is simply a nuisance, 

15 th ’February, 

Up again before daylight, and got away at 6 a.m. We have 
only one paddle and one pole, the latter useless now the river is so 
deep ; the current, however, is very swift, so \ye make good travelling. 
I never saw anything like the immbers of elephant tracks here. 
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everj few hundred yards there is a spit of sand and elephant grass 
coYered with tracks, many quite fresh, last night’s I should think. 

Just before we stopped for breakfast, we heard an elephant 
quite close to the side of the river, within a yard or two, but we 
could not see him, the jungle was too thick. 

We stopped for breakfast at 9.30 a.m., and wont on again at 
U.15. 

We had not gone a mile before Wc were attacked by a swarm 
of black wasj)s, against whose hanging nest we were carried by the 
impid current. We were all bitten, except the man steering; and 
the constable would have jumped overboard if I had not stopped 
him. The wasps followed us for along way, aud whilst their 
attentions lasted we dared not stir. 

We now got into a most curious place, and I shan’t be distres- 
sed if I never see it again. 

The river went for nearly ten miles through reeds and fens, 
the home of alligators and snakes and strange birds. I never saw 
such a horrid ghostly place, the river often so narrow that the 
reeds almost met overhead, while the water was so deep we could 
find no bottom with the j)ole. Wherever we did meet jungle it 
was jejaivi only, those low trees with long feelers growing oat of 
every branch into the ground and w^ater. 

The natives call it the iampat hantu dan ular mwah — “home of 
ghosts and boa-constrictors.” ISfot a sound to be heard except 
the occasional shriek of some strange bird, which would rise slowly, 
and apparently ixn willingly, out of the fens and fly into the nearest 
brake, not seemingly afraid of us, only a little surprised and rather 
disgusted. The river looks as if it were visited by men perhaps 
not once in a century. 

Altogether, this kind of travelling is not quite pleasant, a boat 
like ours — a dug-out three feet wide, dowm to the water s edge — is 
very easily upset in a river full of snags, indeed the difficulty is not 
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to upset it, and once in the water you would be food not for one 
crocodile, but the disputed prey of many. 

. It is a dispensation of Providence that we have got thus far in 
safety. 

Let alone the boat upsetting, if we went slowly, the smallest 
flick of a crocodile’s tail would suffice to settle the matter. 

Just as we got out of the fens in which the river winds like a 
snake, the stream divided, and I feel sure we took the wrong 
channel, not a soul in the boat has ever been here before, so we 
had to trust to chance. * Twice we had all to get out and drag the 
boat over a tree, which lay completely across the stream. I got 
my coat and umbrella torn to pieces by trailing thorns. "We passed 
within two yards of an enormous crocodile, lying on the bank, it 
leapt into the water as we passed, and if we had been close to the 
liank would have come straight into the boat, There were numbers 
of what the natives call the “ snalce bird ” here, and especially in 
the fens, a strange looking bird in keeping with the place. I saw 
two very fine wild duck also, but had only a rifie and could not get a 
shot at them. 

After two hours we joined the other branch of the river, and 
from this point it got wide again. At 4 p.m. we came to a place 
where the river divided into five large branches • we took the 
largest, and at 5.15 p.m., having long given up all hope of finding 
anything like a house, we got up a high bank, to be as far off the 
crocodiles as possible, and made another night in the jungle. The 
mosquitoes and sand-fiies were as entertaining; as usual. We 
made at least forty-five miles to-day. 

Febniari/. 

Started at 6.30 If we don’t come to a house to-night we 
shall be in a bad way, as our stores, even tobacco, are exhausted, 
and we have only rice left. 

The influence of the tide is felt as far up as this point. At 8.30 
a.m. we met two boats, and the men told us we should soon come 
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to liouses, but we could not reach Raja Itjlm’s place to-night. My 
steam launch, they say, is there. 

I ordered them several times to bring the launch as high up as 
possible, and she might easily have got to the place we stayed at last 
night. 

We have now been going two days and part of a third, I 
won’t say without seeing a house, but without seeing the slightest 
sign of man’s ever having been here, except a few bundles of rattans 
lying on the river bank. We have come in that time, I should say 
eighty miles, and now we have only met a boat. 

At 10.10 A.K. we reached the first clearing, and stopped there 
for breakfast, ninety-five miles from Tanjong Blit. 

We went on again at 12.50 p.m. and after f our and-a-half hours’' 
rowing against the tide, going in that time about ten miles, wo 
reached a house where there w^as a large boat. 

The river had got so wide, that in the last reach the waves nearly 
swamped our cockle-shell, moreover a heavy thunder storm came 
on, so we hired a larger boat, though the owner was rather unwilling 
to let us have it, and pushed on. 

It rained in torrents, but as the tide was now with us we 
determined to row till it turned, so I took an oar, whilst Tunku 
SuLOira and one of the men cooked the rice ; that to eat and water 
to drink being our only food. 

In our dug-out we had four paddles, one of which I took, hut 
this boat was big and heavy, so we did not get on so fast. 

We saw several crocodiles to-day and two more wild duck this 
morning. I shot a small eagle this evening. The ball going 
through his body near the tail and then breaking his wing ; he had 
very formidable beak and talons. 

We rowed till midnight, making fifteen miles more, one hundred 
and twenty miles from Tanjong Blit. 
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VitTh Fehruar^. 

We stopped for the tide, but started again at 5 a.m., and got 
another oar to work; we had the tide well with us, and, at last, at 
!9.30 A.M. reached the launch at Tunku Itam's place, having come 
eighteen miles this morning, one hundred and thirty-eight from 
Tanjong Blit, and one hundred and fifty from Slim Proper. 

The launch could go, at least, seventy miles higher up the river 
thanEaja Itam’s kampong. 

Last night and this morning we passed a number of houses, 
fifty or sixty perhaps, usually five or six in one place, and almost 
all new, hut they look lost on this river, where three men-of-war 
might steam abreast of each other. 

I went on shore at 2 p.m., and saw Eaja Itam, his youngest 
brother, and his father-in-law, and had a long talk with them. 

I was able to put Eaja Itam and his people right on several 
matters, though at first he appeared rather stubborn. He, like 
others, appeared to think Bernam belonged to him solely, person- 
ally, an inheritance from his jEather, and not only the Selangor side, 
hut the Perak side of the river also. 

Having been present when Sultan Abdullah’s permission 
was given that Eaja Itam should, at present, he allowed to occupy 
the Perak side, I was fortunately able to make the real state of 
the case quite plain to him. One brother of his, Eaja Imut, has 
just gone up to the interior to start some tin mines and to get 
specimens of the coal found there. These last they have promised 
to send to me when procured. 

As to my journey down the river, Eaja Itam tells me, 
that I was very fortunate to get here in so small a boat, as 
the river is famed for its crocodiles, and at his place they are 
so fierce that they will knock a man off a boat’s side as high 
out of the water as the bows of the launch, that is, three feet ! 
All the people’s bathing-houses here are made very high indeed 
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from the water, simply from fear of crocodiles. !Raja Itam also tolls 
me, that we took the wrong turn, as I felt sure we had done, in the 
river after the sedges, but, he added, just below the place where I 
said the river divided into five (they say seven, and call it “ Sempang 
Tuju”)? where the river divided again into a right and left branch, 
if we had there taken the wrong one, which we might easily have 
done, as both branches were the same size, we might have gone down 
it for a month without meeting a soul, or coming to anywhere in 
particular. We certainly have to be thankful for the lovely weather 
we have had ever since we left DurienSebatang, last night being the 
only wet night we have had. If it had rained whilst we were in 
the jungle, I cannot think how miserable we should have been. 

Eaja Itam and his brother came on board the launch and 
stayed some time, and again later in the evening. I got all the 
%vood on board at once, and started down the river between 8 and 
9 i>. M. with a nearly full moon. There is a considerable kampong 
liere, and a larger one near the mouth of the river. Erom this 
up the river there are about five hundred j^eople, and the same 
number towards the mouth, making about one thousand souls in 
the “Hilir.” ^ 

This is certainly a magnificent river. Erom Eaja Itam’s 
place to the mouth, I call it twenty-five miles, so that would make 
altogether some one hundred and seven-five miles, in these last five 
days. At the mouth of the river there is an immense number of fish- 
ing stakes, fish-curing being the chief occupation of the population. 

There is plenty of water at the mouth of the river, and the 
steering is easy ; going out you hold slightly towards the Perak bank 
till free of the stakes, and then you can steer anywhere. 

ISth Fehniary. 

I left the river’s mouth at 5,30 a. m., and was off Selangor 
(with many stoppages on the way to repair machinery) at 7 n. 

At 9.30 p, M, I had passed Pillau Angsa, when a bolt broke, and 
it took five and-a-half hours to make it right, not right, but enabling 
us to go on. 

Entered the Kwaia Klang at 7. 30 a. m., but did not reach 
Laiigat till 5 p. m. 


* Stream/^ as opposed to “ TJlu’^ — ‘^Up Stream ” or Interior. 
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MALAYAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


[InxiiO-BUOTOUV Notic. — The uuu-exktcuce ofc' any eompi'e- 
lieiisive catalogue of work 8 referring to Malayan inatterw haB Bug- 
gested lo the compiler that the following reBultn of between two 
and three years’ labour in that liirection may bo of value to the 
in embers of the ^SoL‘iet v. 

The catalogue is necessaril}' imperfect^ and as such is merely 
designated a contribution” to the end lu view, which can ojily be 
accoinjdished by united effort, Still it is probably the most com- 
plete yet published, aided as it has lieen by the willing help of 
friends and embracing as it does the titles to be found in the British 
Museum Library, Eoyal Asiatic Society’s, Baffles, Marsden’s and 
other catalogues ; those of works on the shelves of the Baffles and 
Logan Libraries ; and such as are to be found in the publishers’ 
lists of Trllbner, Quaritch, Allen, and others who make such works 
their specialities. 

It may be well to define the geographical limits 1 have ob- 
served, which are those laid down by the late Mr. Logan as com- 
prehending the district of ‘‘Indonesia.” They are as follow:— A 
line drawn across the Malay Peninsula at the Siamese boundary 
line to the North point of Borneo; thence in a North by West 
direction to the Coast of Luzon, following its Northern shore and 
returning to the East Coast of Mindanao, from the Hoiith point of 
whicdi island it strikes across to New Guinea, at Point B’IJrville. 
Thence following tiie contour of the Coast (and without ineltiding 
any portion of the island) it makes a South-East curve to include 
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the Arroii inlands and Timor Laot, whence it strikes "West-South- 
West to the Southernmost of the group extending from Timor, and 
thence passes to the Java and Sumatra South Coasts as far as 
Achin, whence it is drawn to Junk Ceylon and meets the 
dividing line across the peninsula. The district thus included may 
be equally well designated as ‘'Malaya.” 

The catalogue has been divided into three heads, viz. : 1 — Euro- 
pean works ; 2 — Malay works ; and, 3 — Pamphlets, and Kowspaper 
and Magazine Articles and Notices. Tlie present list deals only 
with tl'je first named, and is sub-divided as follows: — 


A. — Works relating to the Straits Sottlcmeute exclusively. 


B.— 

rlo. 

do. 

Malaya, exclusive of the Netherlands 
Indies, Borneo, the Philippines, and 
Moluccas. 


do. 

do. 

tlie Netherlands East Indies exclusive 
of Borneo. 

D.— 

do 

do. 

Borneo. 

E.— 

do. 

do. 

The Philippines and Moluccas. 


P. — Works containing Incidental Notices of Malayan coun- 
tries. 

G-.— Grrammars, Dictionaries, Ac., in Malay and European 
languages. 

H. — Comparative Vocabularies and Grammars, Dictionaries, 
&c., in Malay o-Indonesian languages. 

Making a total of nearly 400 titles. 

I have placed Borneo under a separate head, because, although 
a large portion is under Dutch control, most of the works named 
refer to places ■with which British interests are mainly connected. 
The titles under “ E may be deemed unduly few, but I have care- 
fully excluded all works which did not seem to be worth consulting 
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for information. It Ir not, however, supposed that important 
omissions will not be detected, and these, when supplied, will enable 
some future bibliographer to produce a complete and exhaustive 
list. 

I have to acknowledge the very great help I have received 
from Mr. H. L. IToeoxha, Superintendent of the Government 
Printing Office, and Mr. C. Gould (son of the distinguished 
Ornithologist), who have drawn my attention to many titles which 
I should otherwise have overlooked. 

Under the head of Malay works I hope, in a future Journal, to 
offer the most complete list yet published of native literature. The 
cordial co-operation of geiitlenieii resident in the colony and the 
longer time at my disposal to complete it leads me to hope the 
second paper will be of both greater interest and value than can 
be the case in this instance. For the third division — Newspaper 
and Magazine articles on Malayan matters — a larger measure of 
assistance is however necessary ; and if other members will consent 
to give their aid, most useful results may be gained. 


N. B. DENNYS,] 



A. 

WORKS RELATING TO STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
APEATRS EXCLUSIVELY. 


Administration Eeport— 

Straits Settlements — published yearly, ending 1867. 

Anderson, J.— 

Political and Qommercial Consider at ions relative to the 
Malayan Feniimila and the British Settlement in the Straits of 
Malacca — 2 parts in 1 vol. sin. 4to. — Prince of Wales’ Island, 
1824. 

Blue Books, Colonial— 

Bapers presented to BarHament—{^Qe ^‘Parliamentary 
Papers.^’) 

Blue Book 

Of the Straits Settlements — publiBherl annnally, comnien- 
cing 1868. 

Cameron, John— • 

Onr Tropical Bossessions in Malayan India : leing a Bes-- 
cripiive Account of Singapore^ Benang^ Brorince Wellesley^ and 
Malacca; their B copies^ Broducts^ Gonimerce^and Government — r 
by John Cahetion', F.R.a.s., with Illustx'atious — Smttu, Elder 
& Co., 65, Cornhill, London, 1865. 

Collins, James— 

MmeAmr% their Commercial and Scientific Uses — A lecture 
delivered at Goyernment House, Singapore, 26th August, 1874. 

Refers to special facilities afFordefl by Singapore as a collecting centre. 

Government Gazette— 

Straits Settlements Government Gazette — published weekly 
— commenced on 1st January, 1858. 

Legislative Council Papers— 

Bapers laid before the Legislative Council of the Sii'^aiis 
Settlements — eommeuoing in the year 1869, 
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Leigh, Sir George, Bart.— 

An Account of ilie ^eftlemnif^ Traduce^ cmd CommArce of 
FrincA of JValAn'' I A and In ihe ^f-naita of Malacca — — 1805. 

Lemos, Jorge de— 

TJistorla dos Ccrcos de Malacca — 4to. — Lisbon, 1585. 
Letters of Extinguisher— 

^ A Series of Serio-Comic Contributions to the Straits Times 
— Singapore, 1872. 


Logan, J. R.— 

The Mocks of JPudo Uhln — Ito. pamphlet — Reprinted from 
Jour. Tud. Archipelago. 

MacAlister, Norman— 

Historical Memoir relatiue to Frince of Wales' Island in 
the. Straits of Malacca : and its Importance, FoUticaland Com- 
nierektl ; siihniitted to the Iloidhle the Bast India Company, and 
the Gorenimevt and Leqislalnre of Great Britain — London, 
1808. 


McNair, Major F. J. A — 

Fernk and> the Malays^ or Sarong and Krk — by Major 
Fbeb. J. A. MoNaib, Tt.A., c.M.a. ; Colonial Engineer and 
Surveyor- General, S.S. ; late Officiating H. M. Commissioner, 
Perak ; Fellow of the Linnoean Society, <fec. ; Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; Associate, Institute of Civil 
Bngineers-^lustrated with 18 engravings by R. Knight of 
jffiotographs taken by the author — Txnsley Bkotheus, 8, 
Catherine Street, Strand, London, 1878. 

Martin, R. Montgomery— 

British Colonial Library — 10 vols. P’cap Svo. — London, 
1848 — Yolume 10: British Fossessions in the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans, vh., Ceylon, Fenang^ Malacca, Singapore. 

Miirton, H. J.- 

Catalogm of the Flants under Gwltimtion in the Botanical 
Gardens, Singapore, Straits Settlements — by H. J. Miteton — 
Government Printing Office, Singapore, 1879. 

The classification adopted is that of the Genera Plajitanira as far aa the end of 
the Slid Part of the 2iid Volume, after which the orders are given in accordance with 
tlic English Edition of Lb MAOtrr et Dbcaishte. 

With the Aroids, the compiler has followed the alphahetical order as given 
by Mr. Bkowk in Sir Josarn Hookeb^s Report for 1877. 

An Index of the genera, as well as one containing a good many Englisli and 
Malay names, have been added to en.a,ble non-botanista to find a pertlcniar plant. 
The nttniher of j-;-.- .-jrlnV-gnod .amonr.tfs to 1,802, of which there are r—Orchids, 280 
species; Palm?, i s Vri'i mifi r... -.:';pO(fe», 170 species. 
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Mutton, H. J,—Co}ii!ki4ed. 

Supplement to the Annual 'Report on the Rotanical 
dens^for 1875. 

Contains fcho niiroeB of all the plants then in the Gardens, so far as they 
were then known, which amounted to 438 species. 

Nattative 

Of the Rroceedings of the Straits Booerivment with regard 
to the recent operations on the Rast Coast of the Malay Renin- 
sula — Signed Colonel Obflettb Catejs^agh — 8to. pamphlet 

with appendices — Singapore, 1863. 

Newhold, Lieut. I. J.— 

Rolitical and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca : viz.^ Re7iang, Malacca^ and Singa-^ 
pore ; with a Mistory of the Malayan States on the Renimula 
of Malacca— Aij I. J. I^ewboli), Lieutenant, 23rd Madras 
Light Infantry, Aide-de-(^a.mp to Brigadier-G'eneral 'Wilsoe', 
c.B. ; Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Madras, 
and Corresponding Member of the Madras Hindu Literary 
Society — in two Yolumes — JoHisr Mubbat, Albemarle Street, 
London, 1839. 

This book still romains the standard work on Malacca and its vicinity ; it con- 
useful and reliable account of the “ Naninj? War, ” as t;o which 
. not himself engaared, had the best means of forming an oinnion. 
.as Staff Ofl&cer in the territory occupied immediately after, and 
in consequence of, the military operations. 

Lieutenant Newbold is also considered a high aiithority on matters connected 
with Malay customs and traditions. 

Ordinances 

Of the Straits Settlements — 1867-1879 — Royal 8yo. — 13 

vols. 

Previous to April, 1867, the Straits Settlements were under the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Parliamentary Papers— 

1866. Transfer of the Control of (he Straits Settleonents 
from the Gorernment of India to (he Coloniat 
Office. 

1872. Command — 166. Riraiical Seizure of a JnnJc In 

Selangor. 

1874. Comnumd — Despatch from Governor Sir jljidinr 

Clar'ke to the Earl of Kimheiley upon the dis- 
turbed state of part (f the Malayan Reninsula. 

187‘k Cmmnand — M^igagemenf entered info ivifh the Chiefs ■ 

of ReraJe. 

1875. Gommmd—llll. Correspondence 7'especting the 

Affairs of certain ffative States in the Malay- 
an Reiiinsnla. ( Rei'ah and Sungei Djong 
. campaigns.) 
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Parliamentary Papers— 

1875. Qoimnanil — 1B20. Further Correspofidence^ 

1876. Gommand — 1505. Do. do, 

1876. Gommand— 1^12. Do. do. 

1877. Gommand— 110^. Do. do. 

1879. Gommand — Gorrespomlence respecting Mmir Affairs. 

1879. Gommand — Instructions to liesidents in llie jSfatire 
States. 

Penang Gazette— 

Triweekly — publislied at Pciiaiig. 

Penary Eiots— 

Report of the CommissioncrH appointed under Act XXI. of 
1867 to eMijiilra into the Penantj Biots. — A.rgiis Press, Peiiaug, 
1868. 

Popkam, Captain Sir H — 

A Description of Rrince of Wales" Island in the Straits of 
Malacca- ; with its real and prohahlc Advantages and Sources to 
recommend it as a Marine EstahUsliyneni — by Sir Home Pop- 
ifAM, Captain ii.is',, Kniglit of the Sovereign Order of Bt. Jobn 
of Jerusalem, Pellow of tke Eoyal Society — printed for Johx 
Stooicdale, Piccadilly, London, 1805. 

Proceedings 

Of Agricultural Societies and Institutions at Bencoolen and 
Singapore — Bencoolen, &c., 1821. 

Singapore Auction Gazette- 

Published weekly — 1879 et seq. 

Singapore Review and Straits Magazine- 

Conducted by E. A. Edg-eeton, Singapore, 1861-62. 

Singapore Market Report— , . . 

Published by tbe Singapore Exchange (fortnight ly\) 

Straits Times— 

A Daily, Weekly, and Overland Mail paper (3 editions) — 
published at Singapore, 1831 et seq. 

Straits Observer— 

A daily paper — published at Singapore, 1869 to 1873. 

Straits Chronicle— 

A daily paper, — published at the Mission Prm*, Singapore, 
1878.70. 


Straits Produce — 

A Comic Periodical, Singapore, 1869-1870. 
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Thomson, J, T.-- 

iSome Glmpaea Into Life in Ike Far Fa^t — bj J. T. TIIo^f- 
late Government Surveyor, . Singapore— 2nd edition — 
iiiCHAiinsOK & Co., London, 1865. 

CoutainB sketches of life in Singapore, Malacca, I’eiiang, &c., sinco 1835. 

Trapand, Elisha— 

A Short Account of the Frince of Wales' e Islaml on Fulo 
Feemng in the Fast Indies — given to Captain Lioht by the 
King of Qneclah — Ornamented with a view of the North Point 
of the Island, and the ceremony of christening it, taken on 
Ihe spot by Elisha Teapaxjd — London, 1788. 

Vaughan, Daniel Jonas— 

Fhe Ohinese of the SU'aits Settlements — 8vo. with illus- 
trations — Singapore, 1879. 


B. 

WOJ-iKS EELATING- TO MALAYA (OTJlEii THAN 
THOSE HEALING- WITH THE NETHEfiLANDS 
EAST INDIES, BOENEO, THE 
PHILIPPINES, AND 
MOLTTCOAS.) 


Arrowsmith, J.— 

Map of the Asiatic Archipelaao — E. Stantokd, Loudou 
1879. 

Assey, Ghaxles— 

O^i the Trade to Ohim, and the Indian Archipclayo : with 
Observations on the Inseewrity of the British Interests in that 
Quarter — London, 1819. 

Barbosa— 

(' See Bamisio ) . 

Begbie, Cwtain P. J.— 

The Malayan Peninsula, embracing its Risiory, Manners 
and Onstoms of its Inhabitants, Politics, Natural Ristory, ^'c., 
from its ewrliest BeeorAs-Asy Captain P. J. Bbobie, Madras 
Artillerjr— Illustrated by charts and 9 engV’avings from origi- 
nal designs— Printed for the author at ttie Vepery Mission 
Press, Madras, 1834. 
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Bemet, George — 

Wcinderiji^i> In ^eiv Wides, Batavia, Bedir Coast, 

Simjapove, and Oliina in 1S32>4' — 2 vois, bvo, — 1884. 

Borie, Father*- 

An Accou)it of the Ahorufines of the Malay Peninsula and 
of the Malayan and other Tribes at present inhabitiny it — Trans- 
lated from two letters of the Froneli Missionary, Father Boeie, 
at present stationed at Ayer Salali, Malacca — Straits Times 
Office. [No date of publication ; original dates 1st November, 
1857, and 26th April, 1863.] 

Braddeil,T.- 

Ahstract of the Sijara Malaya, or Malayan Annals — Trans- 
lated by T. Beaddell (from Vol. V. of the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, commencing at p. 125 et seql) 

Calendar of State Papers— 

Colonial Series, East Indies, China, and Japan, 1518-16i()- 

CMnainan Abroad, The— 

An Aevounf of the. ALalaiyin Arehipelatfo — 8vo. — London, 
1850. (8/6.) 

CoUingwood, Ciithbert, m.a., m.u,— 

Itiontdes of a Xaturah'st on the Shores and Waters of the 
China Sea, Beuiy Obser rat Ions in Xatural History duriny a 
Voyaye to China, Formosa, Borneo, Sinyajiorc, ^c., made in Her 
Jlajestfs Vessels in 1860-1867 — Joiiy Mueeav, liOiidon, 18()8. 

Colonial Office List, The— 

Historical and Slatisticfd hformatlon respectiny the Colo- 
nial Dependencies of Great Britain, an Account of the Services 
of the Ojjjcers of the several Colonial Governmmfs,a Transcript 
of the Colonial Peyidaiions, and other Informaiion, with Ma 2 JS ; 
compiled from Of lend Peconh, by the permissioti of the Seci'etary 
of State for the Colonies — by EWabj) Faieeieli), of the Colo- 
nial Office — ( annual ) — H aiieisox, 59, Fall Mall, London. 

Crawfurd, John— 

A Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and 
Adjacent Countries — by JoHix Ceawfubu, e. r. s. — Bradburt 
& Etans, 11, Bonverie Street, London, 1856. 

A most Tisefiil ‘woilc of lol'cirncc ' . r” ■ r' l”'- I'oHtkal, pcogjapM- 

cal, or scientific — connected the ■ ■. It includes the -wnole 

of llalayu Iroiu Eninatra to the T liiJiiii , “ .. It Jnutt, hcwevt'i% lo 

stated that tho uuUiOr Jiacl, in tJ ivincn with others in the Stnnts iu IfetiAirthen he 
was H RoaidenU Jet-s acquainfance wilii U c Malay rcnuisuln Ihuii with any ot the 
other district)^ -v^ hich ae*crihes. 
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KA-I/AYAlf BXELTOfaUl>IIX, 


^ Grawfurdj Zolm—Conibiaeil 

Jlisforij of the Indian Jurchipelaf/o containiju/ an Account of 
the Manners^ Arts, Lmiffuages, Red Ig ions, Institutions, (end Com- 
■merae of Us Inhahiiants — l3y Joijk CRAWJruiiD, f.r.h., late 
• Britii^h liesidont at the Court of the 8ultan of Java. — With 
maps and engravings — 3 vols. — Edinburgh, 1820. Printed for 
Archibald Constable & Co., Edinburgh, and EEubst KobiK- 
SOK &> Co., Cheapside, London. 

This hook was afterwards recomialed and comprossod into one volume— 
“ Crawfurd’s Dictionaxy/’ which gee. 

Crisp, Joliii— 

A Letter to the Court of Directors of the Dast Lidia Com- 
ping, dated Fort Marlhro' ( Island of Sumatra ),10t]i June, 1779 
— bj John Crisp, a Member of the Council of that Settlement 
— London, 1780. 

Davidson, G. F.— 

Trade and Trarel in the Far East, or Heeollec lions of 21 
gears pissed in Java, Siiigajwre, Australia, and China — 8vo. 

Earl, George Windsor— 

The Eastern Seas, or Voguges and Adeeniures in the Indian 
Archiptdago, in 1832, 1833, 183-1, comprising a Tom' of the 
Jsland of Jura, Visits to Borneo, the Malag Beninsula, Siam, 
dfc,; also an Account of the Fresent Stale ^ ()\. 

servations on ilw Commercial Resources of • 

Oeoroe Windsor Earl, r.a.s. — William H. Allen <fc Co',, 
Leadenhall Street, London, 1837. 

. still a valuable work of reference respecting the places treated of, as regards 

their past history. 

Forrest, C^taiii Thomas— 

Voyage from Calcutta to the Ilergui Archipelago, also an 
Account of the Islands Jan Sglan, Fulo Finang,and the Fort of 
Qaeda, ^c., and Directions for Sailing from thence to Fort Marl- 
borough, doion the South-West Coast of Simatra ; to tohich are 
added an Account of the Island Celebes, — *with maps, views 
and other engravings — Eojal 8vo. — London, 1792. [Also large 
paper.] 

Gray— 

Zoologg of the Voyage of M, Ji". S. Samarang ” in sur- 
veying the Islands of the Eastei^n Archipelago — London, 1850. 
(£3.10.5.) 

Groeneveldt, W, P.— 

Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca, compiled 
from (Jhiuese Souroes---lMviyhi and the Haguo, 1876. 
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Hxime, Allan— 

Bfr€iif Feathers (Omitliological Poriodical, contahiBa list of 
Malayan birds) 8 vols.— Central Press, Calcutta, 1872-80, 

Journal of Eastern Asia- 

Edited by James Colltxs, e. b. s. e., Vob 1, No. 1, July, 
1875 — Singapore, Government Printing Office, [Only number 
published.] 

Some papers intendod for the second number of this Journal were published 
in the first number of th^tTournal of fhe Strain Brmwh Boyal AMic Sodefy, 

Journal 

Of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society — Pub- 
lished half-yearly — Singapore: No. 1 Printed at the Straits 
Times Office ; I^os. 2 & 3 at the Mission Bress\ No, 4 at the 
Brison Briniing Office^ 1878-1879. 

This is the Journal of a new branch of the Bojal Asiatic Sociotj, established 
■ '■ object with which it was promoted waste 

Malay Peniusjuia and Jioighbouring coua- 
• . egardto thelittleknown Oeography of the 

l^eninsula. 

Considerable additions to the knowledge we possess of Porak, Pahang, and 
riohor are to be found roeorded in the numbers already pululiBhcd. 


Keppell, Hon’ble Captain Henry, e.k,— 

A Visit to the Indian Archipelago in M, S, "^Maicdis 
with Bortionsoftlie Brlrnte Jotmial of Sir Rajah Brooke — 8vo. — 
London, 1853, 


Leyden, Dr, John— 

Malay An?ials — Translated from the Malay language by 
the late JL)r. Johk Leybejt; with an Introduction by Sib 
Thomas Stameobb Haeeles — London, 1821, 


Lindsay, J — 

Directions to accompany Charts of the Straits of Maheca^ 
with fico Journals from the Tslaiid of Maairifius to India — 4to, 


Logan, J. E.— 


ii. — 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia — 
Edited by J. E. Logak, f.b.s., Member of the Asiatic Society, 

IVT/nilYlhAt* aP bllA ”R+1 tH a1 I SiAf.mftr A-f [ 


This is a valuable FOrios of Journals ably edited by Mr. J. R. LnaAV, win* Is 
generally heldtobe the higheBt authority on all the subjects upon which he 
wrote in* this Journal, 

Both fremluK ]>on and other contributors a good deal of infornintion Ip* to be 
obtained, particularly in Vo’ T " " the physical geography itf ibe 

I'ouinsuln, as W(dl as upon ir ■ ■ ' , ' scientific character. 

Most of the volumes in ■ . ■ jiumally bound contain an Index 

— Vol, 1. a very good one. A complcJe Index for the whole sericK is now being 
undortHken as ti)e brntls of n general record of Newwpa|ter ujkI Mngiw.ine litcmtiire 
connected with Malaya. 
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:SLUu\.XXls^ BrBLCOaK.-LLMlX. 


Logan, J. El. — Conllmied. 

■pii. . .7. , ^ Ini/mn ArclilpeJ'ufo^ emh racing Ingtnries 

into ! ’ B'^latioiu of the tfi Ho- Pacific hlanders— 

8 VO. — Singapore, 1850. 


Malcolm, Eev. Howard— 

Tramh in IHowth- Eastern Asia, enibracing Hlndmfan, Ma- 
laga, Siam, and Glilna, with Motices of Misnonarg Stations and 
an Accoimi of the Burmese Empire'— 2 vols. Svo. — 1839. 

Marsden, William— 

Oatalogue of Boohs and Manuscripts collected toitli a view 
to the Gieiieral Comparison of Lanc/uagos, and to the Study of 
Oriental Literature — Ito, — 1827. 

Contains a catalogue of worlcs on Malayan matters. The titles have been 
embocliod in the present list. 

A Brief Memoir of his Life and T^r^Vwy^—Privatelj?' prin- 
ted — Ito. — London, 1838. (25/.) 

Memoirs of a Malayan Eamily, written hy fhemscircs, and 
translated from the oriyinal — Svo. — 1830. (3/.) 

Montgomerie, W., m.d.— 

Letter on Q-utfa JPercha to the Bengal Medical BontA, 1S43.. 

I)". -■■ived the gold medal of the Royal Society of Arts for 

having . into notice at home. 

Moor, J. H.— 

Eotices of the Indian Archipelago — 4<to. (21/.) 

Muar and the Muarites— 

(Printed for private circulation only.) — P*cap. — Singa- 
pore, 1880. 

Muller, S.— 

Reizen en Anderzoehingen in den Indkchen Archipel in fie 
Jahren 1828-36*— 2 vols. Svo. — Amsterdam, 1857. 

Hapier, W.— 

Memorandtm regarding the Maharajah of Johore, his Title 
and Position — P’cap. — London, 1877. 

navigations 

Am Indes Orientalcs, par les Kollandois — 6 parts in 1 vo1 
folio— 1009. (£6.10.0.) 

Newhold, Lieut. 1. J — 

Bfistory of the. Malagan States on the Peninsula of Malacca. 
[See under same title amongst Works relating to Straits vSet- 
tlements exclusively, of which the above forms a portion,] 
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Osbora, Obtain Sherard, 

Quechhf or Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters 
— ^by OapUin Shkbahd Osbortt, b.k., c.b , Officier de la L%ion 
iUHoniiGiU' ~-~LoN'Gi-:NrA.N', Brown-, (rRERN-, Lo:srQ-MA.Tsr9 and Ro- 
berts, Ijoiidoii, 1857, 

Parker, P. — 

EspetUfion from Sinyapore to Japan — 18B8. 

Pennant, Thomas — 

Outlines of the Globe — Voh ILL The rieio of India ecptra 
Ganyem, Ohina, and Japan — VoL IV, The View of the Malayan 
Islands — London, 1800. ® 

Petires, James, P.lr.S.— - 

Opera Omnia — 2 vols. folio — -1746. 

( ’ jnUins nofcu>e of t.lio history nf M-ilayati ommtries and Java. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford— 

Statement of Serviaes — Ito.^ — 1824. ("7/6.) 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford— 

Malayan Miscellanies — Collected and chiefly written by 
"Sir Tiiowas Stamford Raffles — Boiicoolon, from 1820 to 
1822. 


Ramusio— 

Libro di Odoardo Barbosa — 1616. 

Contains' very full notices of Malayan localities to which ORA-wruan makes fre- 
qnoiit references. 

Rnmphia— 

( See under this name in List C.) 

Schlegel, Dr. G.*— 

Thian Te Mold. The Iluna Leayue or Heaven-Earth- 
Leayne—\\\t\\ an introduction and niimerouB cuts and illustra- 
tions — Ito. — Batavia, 1806. 

This is the standard -woi’k oii CJlnneRQ Secret Societies; and, with Mr. 
W.A. Pickeuivg’h articles in the Journal ofthe Stmits Branc'*’ of D ■> rJ ‘-..-ia-ir- « ~ ci ': ■ 

ty, •which forin a sort of anp])lement, may he taken to hov.- a- -''/ 
inyatery which Ihrincrly surrounded such Associations. 


Spalding, J. W.— 

Jtiptm and Mound Ihe World — Qvawn Svo. — rjoadon, 1S56, 

CVmtains notices of Sins:apore- 


Speedy, Captain T. C. S.-' 

Bine Booh of ihe Larut Oislrici hi (he Xaiire State of 
Berah, 
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St. Jobi, Horace— 

The Imdiam Archipelago^ its Hiaforif and Tremif — 
2 vols. 8vo. — London, 

St. John, Spenser— 

Life in the Forests of the Far Fast — 2 vols. — London, 
1802. 

Contains an account of tlie ascent of Kini Bain, in Borneo. 

Thomson, J.-* 

The Straits of Malacca^ IndO’Ohina and; China ; or Ten 
Years' Travels, Ad'oeniims and Besidence abroad — ^Illustrated 
with upwards of sixty wood engravings by J. D. Cooper, from 
the author’s own sketches and photographs. — Sampsob-, Low, 
Maeston, Low and Seaele, London, 1875. 

Deals with the Straits Settlements, The work is well illustrated and amus- 
ingly written, but is of more interest to China than Straits residents. 


Valentym— 

Oud en JYieto OoosLlmlien^ qc.; a QolJecfion of Voyages to 
the Fast Indies, Japan, Moluccas, many Islands in the Fastern 
Seas, the Cape, ^c ,, — in Dutch — 8 vols. folio — Dortrecht, 
1724-26. 


Voyages 

dans VInde, en Ferse, ^c,, avec la Description de Vile 
Foulo Finang, nouvel Ftablissement des Anglais pres de la 
GSte de Coromandel — Far differ ens Officiers au service de la 
Comp, Angh des hides Orientales — Traduits de I’Anglais par 
les C***— Paris, 1801. 

Wallace, A. R.— 

The Malay Archipelago — Or. 8vo. — London, 1869. 

,, Australasia — 1 vol. — Stanpoed, London, 1879. 

These works take a comprehensive view of the whole of tlie Archipelago as fnr 
North as the Phillippines, and give a connected account of the structuvo and Zoologi- 
cal peciiliai'ities of most of its islands. 

Whalfeldt, Lieut. C- 

Journals of Lieut. Charles Qustavus Whalfeldt, in the 
Borneo Schooner to the Island of Fngano, in 1771 — Ooi a 
Visit to Jhe. Saltpetre Caves of Catfoicn, in 1778 — With an 
pocount of a large aquatic animal supposed by liiin io be the 
Hippopolamiis. but which M’as ])robal)]y a Tapir. 

Yvan, Dr.— 

Sir Months aonongst the Malays, and a Year in China — 
I2mo. — London, 1851,’ 
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W()iiK8 EELATINa TO THE NETHEliLANHS EA«T 
1NME8 ( EXCLUSIVE OE BORJN^EO.) 

0 


Almanacli 

Vmi Nederlentlisolie Indie — Batavia. 

Amboyna— 

A True Relation of the Unjust^ Cruel, and Barharous Bro- 
ceedings against the English at Ambogna, in the East Indies, by 
the Netherlandish Goeernour and Ootmeil there. Also the Gojne 
of a Bumphlet of the Dutch in Defence of the Action. With 
Remarlcs upon the whole Matter — ^London, 1651. 

The Cries of British Blood, or an Authentic Narrative of 
the Horrid Massacre of the English by the Dutch at Amboy na. 
With htuiiable Remarks upon that Bloody Tragedy — London, 1781. 

Relation of the Cruelties of tlieDuteh at Atnboyna — 12mo.^ — 
XiOiidon, 1665. 

Sundry Relations and Remembrances concerning the Cruel 
ties of the Dutch at Ambogna, 1624-1680 — 4to. — London. 

ao/6.j 

Anderson, J.— 

Account of a Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra — 8vo. — 
Edinburgh, 1825. 

Contains specimens of the Batak language. 

Anderson, John-- 

Acheen and Ports of Swnatra — Svo. — London, 1840. (7/6.) 

Barchewitz, Ernst Cliristopb— 

Ernst Christoph Barchewitz, Tliur. Allerneuste und Wahr- 
liaffte Cost Indianisclie Reise Beschreibtmg. Darrmnen I. 
^eine durch Teuisch wid Holland nacli Indien Gethane Reise. 
II. Sein Eilffgahriger Awffenihalt auf Jam, Banda, ^c. Ill 
Seine Ruck Reise. — Chemnitz, 1780. 

Beaumont— » 

A. Proof of the Dutch Obseromico of Treaties, as tvrm- 
plified in their Treatment of the English at Ainhoym — Svo. 
—London, 1712, 
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Begin ende Yoortgaagh 

Van ile Veveenij Je Nederlmulhelie Dost ImUsahe Compinj- 
nie — 2 vols. witli 220 platea and niapB — Amsterdaii'), 10 16. 
(Priced at £10.) 

Bitante, P. J — 

Les BataveH—^yo. — Paris, 1707. 

Les Bataves (In English) The Batavians, or Flrltie and 
Valour crowned hj Bersecerance — 2 vols. 8vo. — 1797. 

Boulcholtz, F. von— 

A Description of the Island of Java ^ in the Dutch Lanpuatje 
with Drawings — ^no date. 

Brewer, Henricus— 

De Jure Oonmihiorum apud Batavos — Ito. — Amsterdam, 
1668. 

Buddingh, Dr. S. A.— 

Bfeerlands Dost Indie Beizen over Java, Modimt, Gedaan 
Geditrendelit Gidrath van 1852-57 — 3 vols. 8 vo.— 1859-61. 

Bfeerlands Dost Indie Beizen over Java, xLmhoina, tdumalra, 
— 2 vols, 8yo. — Eotterdani, 1850. 

Burinaii, Peter— 

Orevtis de Balavorim at Kmdoratornm a Communi ILosteJ 
reportatis Viciorik — Eheims, 1703. 

Burrish, 0.— 

Batavia Illustrata — no date. 


Bydragen ■ . ^ 

Tot de Taal, Land cn Volkenkunde ran B^cderlandsch 
Indie. ("Contributions to the Philology, Geography and Ethno- 
logy of Netherlands India, Ac.) — 8vo. — s’Gravenhage and 
Amsterdam, 1853 et seq. 

Charts 

Of the Bastern Archipelago, with the Names of the Blaces 
ioritten in the Btigis Oharacter, — Given by Captain Thokas 
EoEnnsT. — Marsden’s collection. 

Dalrymple, Alexander— 

An BUstorical Belatlon of the several Expeditions from Eort 
Marllorough to the' Islands adjacent to the West Coast of 
matra — London^ 1775, .Another edition, 1782. 
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Darrell, Jolui— 

The Second Part pj Amhoj/na or the Injuries done to the 
Enc/lish in the East London, 1()()5. [8oe 

‘‘Amboyna'" and ‘'Beaumont,"] 

Delile, Alire Raffeneau— 

Dissertation sur Ics Efets d'un Poison de Jam appeje 
Upas Tienfe, et sur la Hoix Vomiqne, -Presentee a la 
Faculty de Mcdecijie de Paris, le 6 Juillet, ISOD — Paris, 1809. 

De Ziecke, R.-- 

Java and the Straits in 1852— 8vo.— London, 1853, (21 /O.) 

Dobereiner— 

Seiidschrejfhen imd Walirhajfte Zeijtumjen, aus den Orien^ 
tischen Indian — 12mo. — Munschen, 1571. (21/0.) 

Drydeii, Jobn— 

Amhoijna, a Trafjcdjp — 4jto.— London, 1(573. 

Du Bois, J. P. J.~ 

Vies des Gouvcrneiirs Gmeraux^ avee T Ahretp dcT llistaire 
des EfahUssemenfs HoUandois aux hides Orientates — -La Have 
17G3, ' ’ 

Epps, Br — 

Sahilderiinpan aus OstiiidienS xirchipeL (Date Jiot given.) 

Notieort, and extracts made from, in Jonmal of Tr.-iinn \ Vol. V. 
p. 200, Contains a very complete oecount of Bank -. '‘'.1 .!!' -.-m ii: <keU‘*]i ol 

its inliabibants, which is there translated. 

Esebek-Kroon, Adolph— 

Besclireibung der Lisal Sumatra^ hesonders in Ausehunq des 
Handels j und der daliin gehorigen Merkieiirdigkeifen : heraus- 
' gegehen Quit einer Vorrede von Gottlob Benedict von Schiratdi , — 
von Adopli Eaeliels-Kroon. ( Description of the Island of 
Sumatra more particularly relative to Trade.) — 8vo. — Hamburg, 
1781. 

Fell- 

Tour through the Batavian Republic — 8vo. — London, 1801, 

Fenarius, William— 

De Bello Batavico^ Libri Duo Carmine et In Britannicarum 
Leges Disticha — 8vo. — London, 1672. 

Greldenhauer, Gerandus Eobanus— 

De Batavonm Insulm Gerinanim Inferiores Historian — 
Strasburg, 1532. 

.. Historia Batavica, cum Apjicndiec de Vrtusfa Batavorum 
WobiUtate--lh20. 
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'Gervaise, Mcol-- 

DeHcrlplloa llUloHque da da Maca(^(U\ dlcki'e 

en troU l^arlies — Par NrcoL G-EKVAiaE — 12m o. — Paris, U>8tS. 

La memo; avec UeJaLion de tout ce (jai a'eat ])am' en la 
GuMnr (pte les KoJlarulais de la Gompagnle des Lidcs Or lent ales 
and cite eontre Ic Hoi et les aulres Jdegens de 2Iacagar dejjuis 
Van 1666 jiisgiid Vankee 1669, aeec te^s Victoires guHls soiit 
remportes sous la Conduit du Siear Corneille Speelman^ eudeoant 
Gowvernour de la Cote de Coromandel^ ^c. — traduite sur la 
eopie imprimee a Batavia — 12mo. — Eatisbon, 1700. 

An Kistorieal Description of the Kingdom ofMacasao\ in the 
Mast Indies — In tliree Books — Prom the French of Nicol 
Q-eevaise — L ondon, 1701. 

Gibson, Walter M.— 

The Frison of Wedteo reden and a Crlauce at the Mast Indian 
Archipelago — Illustrated from original sketches — Hew York, 
»]". C. Eikee, 1855. 

Dcscribey tbo visit of tlic niitlu)!’ to the Muhiyau islands and tlic interior 
ol; Sumatra, and iiis arrest and iucarcemtiou for flftaen jnouths in the prison of 
Weltovroden in Java. Contains several highly sensational opisodob. 

Glanius, Mr.-- 

A Neio Voyage to the Mast Indies ; containing an Account 
of several of those Rieh Countries^ and more particiilarhj the King- 
tlom of Bantam — By Mr. Gri/Airro's — London, 1682. 

Grotius, Hugo— . ’ ’ 

Mare Libenm^ site de Jure qiiod Batavis competii in InV 
. dieana Commercia — 8vo. — Lugd, Bat., 1609. 

Grotius, James— ^ 

Orafio de Migrailone Baiavonm—^io. — Leyden, 170I. 

Grotius, William— 

Isagoxe ad Fraxin Mori Batavici — 4to, — Amsterdam, 
1665. 


Hangling, Darmo— 

Javanseh door Winter — Ito« 

Haskard, J. C — 

( See Java.) 


—Batavia, 1853. 


Havart, Daniol, m.d.— 
DescAv-f' V.. 
Indes ct d. . ‘ ■ 


' " ■^v - /) / wrum aigue Legatiorum ad 
r ■ . I — Amsterdam, 1695. 
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Hesse, Elias— 

Ost IncUsclie Reise JBesohreihimg oder Diariwn^ xcas hey 
der Redse des Rerg Go^iunissarii D, JBenj, Oliizseliens ivi Jahr 
1(>80, von Dressden cnta bh in Anam ax^ff die Imul l^umafra 
DeneJcwurdiqrs Yorqeqanqpn. anjfqezeielmrf von FAia^ — 

Loipzig, 1690. 

Heyne, Benjamin, ' 

Tracts Ristorleal and Alatlsfical on India, with Joxtrnnh 
of several Tours tliroxtyh rarioas Farfs of the Feninsula ; also an 
Account of Sumatra, in a series of Lett n's — -tto. — London, IS Id. 

Historia 

Nauigationum Batarorxnn in Se^dentrionaJes Gras — 
Venetia, 1609. 

History 

Of the Const if uiion, Religion, Laws, 21anney's, and Genlns . 
of the Simatrans — 2 yoIs. 8to, — L ondon. 

Hoemrodius, Com.— 

Batavics Omnicunque inter Helium et Rlexmm Urhium Bas- 
er iptio — sm. 4to. — Amsterdam, 1611. 

Homan, Dr. J. D.— 

JRanddeidmig lot de Kennis Yan't Batavisch Maleisch, ni- 
qegeven door R. N. Van der Tiec.k*—iiiXo, — P5alt Bomme, 1868. 
•(2/G.) 

Horsfleld, Tliomas— * 

Rlantoe Javancoe Raxdores — ^Hoyal 4to. — London, 1852-S. 
(Coloured, £5,5.0. ; Plain, £3,8.0.) 

Zoological Researches in Jax^U' — 4to. — no date, 

Hubbard, A. H — . 

(Idee Jar a.) * 

Humboldt,;W. H.- 

hber die Kawt-sprache axtf der Insel Java nebsf einlet- 
iiuig iiher die Versehiedenheit des Menschlicheu Sprachhaxies xmd 
Ihrem Finjhiss auf die fertige Fntwichehmg des Mensehenge- 
schJeahfs — 3 vols. 4to.“““Beriin. 1R36-40. 

Indiscb ArcMef— 

Tydschrift voor Indien, uitgeqerrn door MiuldUigh. (Indian 
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navigani le Globe du Monde refourner d la Fairie, Le tout 
frcfnsIatH dll Flamand en Fran^^ois — Amsterdam, 1610, 
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ElUs, H. T.- 

Tow 


from TToncjkonif to 
London, 1859. 


Manilla in 1856 — Crown 8yo.“ 


Flurieu, Charles Pierre Claret— 

DrcouverteH des M'am/ois, eii 1769, dam le Siid-JEJst de la 
Mot(,ve.lJe Quimc. Heconnoi^mnce pontdrleureH des Duhnes Terrcs 
par des Maoigaicmrs Anr/lois qai leur out impose de noaueaajo 
JVoms ; precedes de VAhreqe liistorlque des Marir/ations et des 
Di'QOUcertes des EspagnoJs dans les memes Parages — Par 
M . ^ ^ (Charles PijBREE Chabet FiitritiETj)^ — Paris, 

1790. 


Forrest, Thomas— 

A, Vogage to New Guinea and the Moluccas, from Balaim 
hangan ; Including an Account^ of Maglndano, 800 I 00 , and other 
Islands ; performed in the Tartar Galleg^ durinq the gears 
177^4!-5 and 6 — by Capt. Thomas Forrest. To which is added 
a Vocal) ularg of the Maglndano with 30 plates— 4to.— 

.Dublin, 1779. Another edition large paper — London, 1792. 

Fray, Gasparo— 

Oonquista de las Islas Vilqjinas por Badre Gasparo Brag* 
(Conquest of the Philippine Islands by Father G. Fbat )—4to.— 
Madrid, 1634. 


Gemelli, Careri J, Francis— 

'^*oiind the World ; vonlaininq the most JR,e markable 
Things in IhtrJceg, Persia, India, Ghlna, the Philippine Islands, 
and New Spain, 

Geroniere, Paul de la— 

Twenig Nears in the Philippine Islands — 12mo. — London, 
1863. 

Hind— 

Molucca, or the Vogage of M. MB, SuljAmr'' in the Indian 
Arelipelago--4xto—~Loi[iAQ-sx, 1844. 

Jagor, F — 

Travels in the Philijplnes, 1876. 

HolffjB.H.- 

Seize voor Reinig Behenden Zuidelghen Molukschen Ar- 
chipel, — 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1828. 

Kolff, D.H^Jr- 

T ogages of the Butch Brig of War “ Bourza through the 
Southern Part of the Molucca Archipelago and along the Souths 
ern Coast of New Guinea, performed durinq 1826-6* — From the 
Dutch, by Gr. W. Earl— 8vo.— 1840. 
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Lopez, Gregorius— 

Sitmmarlscher Bericht, loas aieh in dem Bliili]}pini&olim 
.Isuhti, im Jciltr I608» fuernehnlich In Geklliolieii Saclien luid 
fortpflanmiig des heillgoi GatliQllaalien Glmhens Benhwurdiges 
' :iugetmgen, — djto. — Aysburg, 1612. 

Maciuickiug, K.— 

Becollectlona of Mmiilla and the Bhilippines during 
181-8-50 — Svo. — London, 1851. 

Uarsden, W.— 

Information respecting the Stale of Gkristianitg in the 
Molucca Islands — (in tbe Portuguese Language), transmitted 
to Europe in the year 1588, 

MaximiliaiiiTransylvaniEpistolo— 

Be Admir ah ili et Mocissima ILispaniorum in Orientem Na- 
nigatione^ gum mirim et nulli prius Accessm Jleglonis inventm 
mnt, am i 2 )sis etiim JSLoluccis Insnlis Beatissimes, ^6*., — 

Ito. — Eomie, 1588. 

Middleton, Sir Henry— 

Vogage to Bantam and Molucca Islands^ being the Second 
Togage set forth hg the Gorermr and Compang of London trading 
to the Bast Indies — Ito. — London, 1606. 

Ditto, Eeprinted for the Hakluyt {Society, 1855. (£1.5.0.) 

Molucco and Philippine Islands— 

The Biscorerg and Conquest of the Molucca and Bhilippine 
Islands — London, 1708. 

Morga, A. de— 

The BhiUgjp^ine Islands^ Moluccas^ Slam^ ^6-., at the 
close of the 16M CenUtrg--H^o. — London, 1868. (£2.2,0.) 

Morgas, Antonio— 

Sucesos de las Islas Bili 2 )pinas, ^6‘. — History of the Philip- 
pine Islands— folio — Mexico, 1609. Madrid, 1669. 

Montfalcom Juan G. y— 

Jmtificacion de la Gonservacion g Commercio de las Islas 
Bili 2 )pinas^ ad Illusfrissimo g JReverendissimo Sehor Bon Juan 
de Palason g Mederim^ del Oonsejo de su JMaestad en el Beal de 
las Iiidias^ Olisjjo de la Biiehla de los Angelles^ por don Juan 
Gram y JMontfaJeon^ Brocurador General de las Islas Filip- 
pinas. (Memoir on the Conservation and Commerce of the 
Philippine Islands addressed to the most Illustrious and 
Eeverend Don Juak de Palason y Mendeeiza, one of his 
Majesty’s Eoyal Council of the Indies, Bishop of Puebla de 
los Angeles ; by Don Jxtan GbaA y Montealoon, Procura- 
tor General of the Philippine Islands.)— Ito. — Madrid. 

In French in U> Tkeranot’s OoHocUon, Pari; IL 
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Ragguaglio 

De la MiaHwn.e di Santa Oruce nella Frovincia di Fana- 
qiil (Fanaij) ^v*., tradotta del Spa^nuole. (Account of the 
Mif^nion o£ Santa Cruz, in the ProTjnce of Panay : translated 
(into Italian) from the Spanish.) — Sro. — Madrid, 1741. 

Eelaciones 

DiversaB de Idas Flllppinas, (Various Accounts of the 
Philippine Islands.) — 4to. — Manilla, 1632. 

San At^stin, Fr. Gaspax— 

Oonqtdsfa de las fslas Fhiliplnas : la Temporal^ por las 
armas del Senor Bon Fkelipe Segmdo el Frude^ife : y Ja 
Fspilrltnal, por Jos Felly losos del Ordeii de Kuesfro Padre San 
Auyiistin^ ^c., — sm. folio — Madrid, 1698. 

St. Croix, F. E. de— 

Voyage Commercial et Folitkiue ansc Indes Orientales^ aux 
Isles FHlippines^ eta la Chine — 3vols. Hvo-^maps — Paris, 1810. 

Vaez, Francisco— 

Litterce Anniiee Lmilaruin Fhilipinanm Seripfurce^ ad E. 
F. Claudiimi Aqii(i%dram , G-en. Fra>p, Soc, Jesns^ Anno 1601 — 
Magunthe, 1604. 

Villarde, E, M.- 

Tiisioria de la Frovincia de Filipplnas^ por el Fadre 
llodriguez Alurillo Villarde. (History of the Province of the 
Philippines by Father E. Murtllo Vii.LAEnE.) — folio — 
Manilla, 1749. 

Walton, W.— 

Account of the Fhillpplne Islands — 8vo. — no date. 

Zuniga, Joaquim Martinez de— 

lllstoria de las Islas Fhiiipinas — Compuesta por el li. P. 
Rector Fr. Joaqutm Martinez dk Zunioa — Sampaloc, 1808* 

An Historical Vieic of the FhiUppine Islands — translated 
from the Spanish bv John Mower — 2 voIb. 8vo. — London, 
1814. 


F. 

WORKS CONTAINING INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF 
MALAYAN COUNTRIES, &c- * 

Aborigines Protection Society— * 

Journal of -London, 1849 et seq. to date. 


*In addition to the works mention etl under this head a largo collection of travels barring 
more slightly on the subject will be found catalogued inP. G. & O. F. von MoanoiNnuRS'f’s 
“Mijimal of Chinese Bibliography” (Shanghai, 1876j pp. 117-138, 
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Acosta, Joseph de— 

Mtsioria N'of-KraJ ij Moral de las Indias — 8vo. — Sevilla, 
1590. (80/.) 

Maim'al a)ul Moral Ilisfo7\ij offlie Idast and West Indies — 
translated by E. Q-TirALsa?oKE— 'dto. — London, 1604. (8/8.) 

Amoretti, Carlo— 

Frimo Viaggio iniorno cd Globa Terracqueo, Ossla^ Eaggua-^ 
glio della Navigazione alle Indie OrienUdi per la Via d' Occidente, 
faita dal Cavaliere Antonio Figafetia sidla Bguadra del Gapit. 
Magglianes^ negli mini 1519-1522. Ora jinlUcato per la prima 
volia^ tratto da tm Codice MF, della Fibl, Amhros di Milano^ 
e corredato di Mote da Carlo Amoretti — Milano, 1800. — [4to. 
edition priced at 1 R/. Large paper edition 28/. See also under 
Pigafetta.] 

Arthusio, G-otardo, Artho, S.— 

Mistoria Indies Orientalis, ex mriis Aiictorihiis colheta et 
jxi^xta JSeriem TopograpJiicam Fegnorum^ dedneta. (Golloguia 
Latino — Malaicce et Iladagascarica ) — Colonife Agrip, 1008. 

Barbosa, Duarte-— (See Eamxjsio, .Lists E. & E.)— - 

Lihro di Odoardo Barbosa'— ALVo. [The authority, for this 
title is Ceawfurd’s Malay Grammar^ Intro, passim. But it 
may refer to the title subjoined]. 

Contains an account of Celebes and other Malayan localities. 

Livro em gne da relagao do gtte vkt e ouviu no Oine'ivte. 

This work was translated into Italian and first printed in that la nonage by 
CioTANi Battista. Ramusio, which see. 

Barros, Joao de— 

I)a Asia — Lisbon, 1777. • 

.\ ’Pr-r!-::r.M7=r, hitj-ory of the East Indies characterised bv Ckawbubd as 

Barrow, John— 

Voyage to Cochin China in 1792-3, toith an Account of such 
Enropean Settlements as mere visited — Numerous coloured 
plates — 4to. — 1806. 

Belcher, Captain Sir Edward— 

JSarrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Samarang ” in snrr ey- 
ing the Islands of the liastern Archipelago — — 1848. 

Bergeron, P — 

Voyages en Asie dam le XII XIIL XIV and XV 
SieeJes — dito.— La Haye, 1735, (Priced at 21.<?.) 
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Boscliryving 

Fan cenii/e FornHafnata Ku^ten von Oo$t en West- IncUeiiy 
(ils Snrlnnm^ Nietv Xederland, Florida, Ouha, BrmlJ^ Bnmte, 
Madagascar, Batavia, Bern, Mexico, (Description of some of 
the principal Coasts of the East and West Indies, ^uch as 
JSurinam, the New Netherlands, Elorida, Cuba, the Brazils, 
tjin^at, Madagascar, Batavia, Peru, and Mexico) — 8vo. — Leu- 
warden, 1780. 

Bickmore, Albert S., 

Travels in the Mast Indian Avclii])eIago—v^\^ maps and 
illustrations — J ohk Mxjekav — L ondon, 1S68. 

Mr. Bickmoek travelled as a crmcliologist, and his work coatams very e.’jccl- 
loat accounts of vari^>us prutions of the Archipelago. Tt is enriched with numerous 
illus^ations. 

Bogaerts, Abraham— 

Ilisiorischa Beizen door d' Oot^lersche Deelen van Asia; 
Zgnde eene Ilistorisrhe Besclirgving dler Koninhrgken, ^e,, 
mifmide.rs een Omstandig Ferhall va}i deni Bautamschen Inland- 
sehrn Oorlog, Sfe, — Amsterdam, 1711. 

Bontius, James— 

An xiacount of the Diseases, Alfinral Hisiorg, aiul MedI 
dues of the Mast 'indies — Translated from the Latin of Jam KS 
.Boktitjs, Physician to the Dutch Settlement at Batavia — 
London, 1786. 

Brachervitzen— 

Dost Indianische Beise Beschreihang — 8vo. — ^1770. 


Campagnes 

Dans les IMers de V hide et de la Chine ahord de la Fregafe 


V Mrlijonef Commandee par ilT.lf. Qecile et Boy : Ohservatlons 
llgdroqrapliiqiies et ■'/ -i par M. A. Djslamakohe 

ct M, S. DiJPKfc — 4 vo‘- ■' 


De alqiinos Badres y Ilernianos de la Campania de Jesus, 
que escTiuieron de la India, lapon y Brasil a los Badres y Iler- 
nianos de la misma CompaTiia en Bortugaf tresladadas de Bortn- 
ejues en Castellano, Fitero recehidas el aiio de mil y qiiinieutos y 
cimmnta y eiiico — Juain- Altaees — 4to. — ^Lisbon, 1555. 

In this valuable collection is also included a letter from the celebrated traveller 
F-ehnao Mendes Pi2IXo, dated at the Oollego at Malacca, the 5th April, 156-1 

Castauheda, Pernao Lopes de— t 

liisloria do descobrimento q conqutsfa da Imlia ^ped os 
\ Boriugiiezes, Feyta por Fernao Lopes de Casta nheda. M apro- 
uada pdos Benhores deputados da Band a In q a isifw— In 8 
books — folio — Coimbra, 1554-1561. 
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Castanheda, Eernao Lopes d.e-~Oontinued, 

Misiorie of the Discoverie and Conquest of ike East 
enier^prized hif the Eortingales in their Dangerous Mtvigatiom^ 
» d{c , — small 4to., Black lettei’, 1582. (Translation of above work. 

Very rare, priced at £12.) 

,, Misioria delV Indie Orientally Hoperie and aijtilskiLe da 
Eortoglmly distinia in Libri VII . — Composti da 1\ Lopez bi 
Castaokeda, trad, di lingua PortogliRsa in Italiana da Aeeojtso 
Ulboa — 2 vols. 4to. — Venetia, 1578, 

CoUecSao 

De Notlclas para a Ilistorla e Geographla das JVaqoes 
UltTamarinaSy gue rlvem nos domlnios lortugiiezesy ou Ihes sdo 
visinhas — Publicada pela Academia Eeal das JSeiencias — 7 vols. 
4to. — ^Liskon, 1812 et seq, 

Correa, Duarte - 

Relaqao do aterantamenlo de Jimabdra ^ e de sea not are t 
rereo, e de rarlas niortes de mssos lortuguezes pelafe; com 
ontra lielagao da jour net da qm Eraneheo de Souza da Costa fez 
ao Aehemy em quo. lambem se apontam mrlas mortes de Borfu- 
guezes natuvaes desia Oidadey 4‘Y^ — 4to. — Lisbon, 1643, 

Couto, Diogo do- " 

Decades da Asia, Dasfeitos qua os Boriugnezes fzerain tia 
(■onquista e descohrmento das terras e mares do Orlente — P. 
CuAESPEKCK — folio — Lisbou, 1602 et seq. 

riiere kave been several editions ol‘ this work, the latest, coinprising l-I* vols. 
8vo., was printed at the Regia Offic : Typ; Lisbon, 1778-1788. 

Daguerre, M,— 

A Voyage to the East Indies^ 1690-91, being a Full Descrip- 
tion of the Isles of llfdd Ives, Cocos, Andamans, ^c . — wdtb cuts — 
London, 1696. 

Bampier, William— 

A Collection of Voyages — bj Captain Willtam Dampieb — 
in 4 vols. — London, 1729, 

Dapper, 0 — 

Description des Isl^s de VArehlpel et de qti^elques autres 
Adjuncts — folio — Amsterdam, 1703. 

De Conto— 

Voyages — 1640. 

Contains a very full account of Celebes. 

D’Urvme, J. Dumoat- 

Toyage auioiM' du Mondc—Vaxis, (? date). 

Contains aotlcew of SuiuRtm, 
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Earl, (Jeorge Windsor— 

The Native Races of the Indian Arakijjelayo^ Papmns — 
IIliiBtrated with maps and coloured plates — H. Balltkre, 
London and Now York, 1853. 

Much of the inforinutioii (?iveii is still of cuuHidcrable iutehjst, though, to agi’oat 
extent, embodied in sabsecuient works. The siippleraeiit oontainH sijeoimens of eleven 
Papuan and North AuBtraliau ilialects. 

,, Vomaes of the Dutch Bnq-ofWar “ Dourza " — [See 
Kolffs.J ‘ ■ 

Eden, E.— 

The Hisfovi/ of Travel in the West and East Indies — dito. — 
London, 

Edrisi-- Ahon-Ahd‘AllaJh-Mohairimed hen Mohammed el Edrisi— 

Geographie TEdrisl — traduite de VArahe en Franqais par 
P, Amnlce Jauhert — Included in Itecueil de Vogages et dc 
Memoir es public par la Societe de Geographie — Paris, 1836. 

Phis work of hl Kmiisi was completed in the year liSi, A.l)., and compiled from 
a number of pre-existing Arabic books on Oeograph v. It contains numerous references 
LO the Islands of the Archipelago, &c. 


Fitzer— 

Oompendiiim Orientalische Iiuticn — small folio — Frankfurt, 
1627. (Rare, priced at £5.) 

Forster, John Reynold— 

Voyage round the World — London, 1778. 

Contains some interesting remarks on the traces of Malay to be found in the 
South Sea Island languages. 

aUbert, Th.- 

A Voyage from New South Wales to Canton in the year 
T 788 — 8to. — London, 1789. 

Q-onneville— ^ . 

Voyages aiix Nouvelles Terras des Indes avec des Mclaircisse-^ 
ments par D'Avezac — 8to. — Paris, 1869. 

Gonld, J., r.K.s.— 

The Birds of Netv Guinea — Imp. folio — London. (In 
course of publication.) 

This will include the species of the Paxadiseidse and other forms in the Moluccas 
intimately related to the avifSauna of New Guinea. 

The Birds of Asia — ^ImpL folio — London, (P date)* (Still 
in course of publication.) 

This bichiilcB figures and descriptions of species comnum to Malaya and the 
uV.'.iiiiismr c,f Asin. 
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Hakluyt, E.-~ 

The Pri/wipfd Ncfcigafions^ 

1599. 


Vojfugn^ cfc. — f oi io — Loi i ih > h , 


•HainiltoUjAlexaiider- 

I^ew Account of the JSdat ImUcH — 2 volts. 8vo. — Ediuburgl], 

1727, 1737, 1744. 

Harris, Jolm, b.b.— « .* 

OolJecflon of Voi/agea and Travels — 2 voLs. folio — Lou- 

don, 1744-8. 

Hulsius— 

Qollection of Yogages — 26 parts, 1602-13. (Very rare, 
priced at £325.) 

Ibu Batuta— 

Traueh of 1346. 

Contaitis uoticeta of SumatrUj &e. 

Klaproth— 

Memoires rclatifsa VAsle^ Beclicrcheis Ilisforiguce^ Geogra- 
pliiques^ et Bhilologiques—'^ vols. 8vo., with several iiuips — 
Paris, 1824-28. 


Lane, E. W - 

Thousand and one Nights — 3 vols, — ►London, 1877. 

riio notes contain many valuable reforencow to tlio Zoology and Geography of 
the Archipelago. 

Leguat, Francis— 

A Voyage to the Nasi Indies — London, 1708. 

Contains references to Java. 

MacQiUivray, J.— 

Voyage of 1I3IN. Battlesnalcef 1846-50, including Dis- 
coveries in Nets Guinea^ the Louisiade Archipelago, qc . — 2 
vols. 8vo. — London, 1852, (25/.) 

Osheck, P.— 

Voyage to China and the Nasi Indies, 1771 — [Original Ger- 
man edition, Eostock, 1765 — Svo. — plates.] 

•Phillips, W- '' 

Description of a Voyage made hy certain Bhips of Holland 
into the Nasi I^oncion, 1598. 
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Pigafetta, Clievalier Antonio ako under Amoeetti.) 

NavUjatio /?/ Orhntem^ llollandoritm hi Indiani Xacigatio 
Jlof/ninn (hihice, ^c . — 10 part^ in 2 yoIb. sni. folio — ^1(528-31). 
(dBK.) 

hiioruo il -^contains ‘^’’ocabnlary of Words 

spoken by»tlie Natives of the Island of Tidor — folio — Venetia, 
1606. 

premier Voyage autour da Monde, par le Chevalier de 
JBighfetta, ' sar VEscadre de Magellan, pendant lee Annees 1519, 
20, 21, et 22, sidvi de VExirait du Traifd de Xavigation da mime 
Auteur, — Paris I’an IX. (1801). 

Pinkerton, Joliin— 

A General Collect ion of theJBest and most Interesting Voyages 
and Travels — 17 vols. Ito. — London, 1801- 14.'. 

Pinto, Fernao Mendes— 

Eeregrinaqam de Eernam Mendez Pinto — folio— Lisbon, 
1611. 

Voyages and Adventures; done info English by Henry 
Qogan — sin. folio — 1653. Another edition, 1863. 

The editione of this work are rortu^ueso—Lishon, IGl i, foK, aad 1839, 3 vols. 
8vo. ; '037, V:'.:-?:-/-.. ’-r., fol. ; French— Paris, 1646, 4txi.; Dutch— 

Amater.:.. 0. , 1653, 4to., and Jena, 1868, 8vo. 

Polo, Marco— 

Book of the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East — Xew 
Translation and Notes by Col. H. Yux/E — 2 vols. 8vo. — 1871. 

, -It...,. - ..... .. German-— Kiinberg, 1477, fol.,andI^ipsic, 1866, 8vo.; 
Tn -In French— Pains. 186*., 2 vols., Sto. ; In KiiKiisli 

hy *ight, HfiljSvv), ; with several others in the same and 

oth(’ ■■ .itiou drives the lJibHoffrax»hy of the work. 

Pnrchas, Samuel B. B — 

[lakluytus Fosthumus, or Furchas his Pilgrims ; contain- 
ing a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Land Travels 
hy Engllslmen and others — 5 vols. folio — London, 1625-6. 

Eamnsio, Giovani Battista— 

Belle Xavegaiione et Viaggi de Gioiutni Battista Bamusio — 
folio — Yenetia, 1563. 

Eeoueil 

Bes Voyages de la Oompagnie d^s Indes Orientales — 12 vols. 
18mo. — 'With many plates and charts — Eoueii, 1725. 

Eeinwardt, C. G. C.~ 

Be is naarhet Oosteljjk Gedeelte mm den Indischen Areliipel 
in het jaarl%2\ door Cl G, O. Beimvardt ; uit zijne nagelaten 
aanieeken ingen opgesteld, met een Levensherigf eii hijlagen Vei'- 
meerderdy door IV H. de Vriese — Met 19 Platen— 'Aaister^ 
dam, 1858, 


JOS 
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Remusat, Abel— 

Melanges Asiatiques^ ou Morceaiix Critiques et Memoirs 
relaiifs aver Religions, alter Sciences, anx Goshimes, a V Historie 
ei a la Qeograpliie des Mat ions Orienfeanx — 2 v^ols. • Svo, — 
et Moiireau Melanges — 2 vols. 8vo.=4i vols. 8vo. — ^Paris, 
1825-29. (58/.) 

Rennefort, S, de— 

Memories -pour serrlr et V Historie des Tnde.s 07den.(ales-^'?,m. 
to. — Paris, 1808. 

Sail Roman, Antonio— 

Historia General de la- India Oriental, los Desouhrimienfos g 
Coiiquistas, que Tian heelio las Armas de ^Portugal en el Brasil ij 
en Partes de Africa y Asia — sni, folio — Valladolid, 1603. (£3.) 

Sonnerat, P.— 

Voyages am Indes Orienfales et d la Chine — 2 vois. dito. — 
Paris, 1872. Ibid, 4 vols. 8vo., Atlas, 1800. 

German—Zurich, 1783, 2 vr ‘ ^ ■ . - ■ - . ■r. .. . .. ^Xiey don, 1 785, 3 voli^, 

Svo. Oonfeains references to ' > . 

Stavorinns, J. S.~ 

Voyages to ilie Mast Indies — 3 vols. — London, 179S. 

Contains an account of Batavia. 


Spry, W. J. J., 

The pTuize of Her Majestifs Ship Challenger I Voyages 
over many tSeas, Scenes in many Lands — witli maps and illi'istra- 
tions — Samps ojr, Low, Mabstoiv, St^arlb and Eiyikoton' — 
London, 1876. 

Well illastratod ; coatn-ins only iuculental rcFerenco to Sinsrnporo and Malayan 
localities, but is an interestini^ Diary of an iuiportani ernizo. 

Train, Gr. P.— . 

Yoxmg America Abroad. (Singapore, Sfc .) — Crown 8vo. — 
London, 1857. 

Tytler, Robert— 

Illmtations of Ancient Geography and History : referring 
to the Sites of Ophir, Sheba, Taprohane, the Aiirea- Chersonesus, 
and other Scriptural and Cia^tsical Cities and Subjects — Lon- 
don, 1825. 

Xavier, St. Praiicis— 

An Abridgment of the Life (?/— bv W. D. — 8vo.— St. Omer 

1667. 

Over 40d works axe said to exist conlaiiiin^*- {.be biography, Ichera, A'c., of St 
Fhanois Xa-vibb. Messrs, Tkfbkeh k Co. placed a very complete (’atalngiie in the 
compiler’s hands man v years ago, but it was returned to form a portion of a Japanese 
Biblioffrophy, which does not appear to have been yet published. 
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a. 

GRAMMAES, DICTIONARIES, VOCABULARIES, 
IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES AND MALAY. 


Arthus, Gotardiis— 

Dialogues in Malay — 8vo. — Cologne, 1608. [^Mentioned by 
Marsdbk/ p. 38 of Intro, to Grammar. Original work not 
^ procurable.] SpALDiKO.j 

Arriens, P.— 

Vocahtcla/ry of the Malay, Dutoli. and Achimse Languages — 
Amsterdam, 1880. 

Bowrey, Cantam Thomas— 

jxDiGtionary Dnglish and Malay o, and Malayo and Dngluh. 
To which is added some shoo^t Grammar Mules and Directions 
for the letter Observation of the Brogriety and Dlegartcy of this 
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ters, in Dalglish and Malayo, ^c. To which is annexed the 
Malayo Alphabet, toith a Specimen of the Oharacter — by Thomas 
Boweey — 4ito. — ^London, 1701. 

Highly commended hy IVlAiisn^jr, who montionfs a copy corrected in MS. W 
Hknrt Smith, regarding whom notliing farther is known. ( Bee M-iBftnjtK’B Gram- 
mar, Infcro-, pp. 40-1.) 

Clarke, John— 

Qtnde to Momanized Jawi, Part I. Malay Grammar— 
S?o. — Penang, 1869. 

Crawfard, John— 

Grammar and Dictiomry in the Malay Language — In 
Roman Characters — 2 yoIs. 8yo. — 1852. 

Danckaerts, Sebastianus— 

vocalularium Delgico-Mulayaenum et Vice Versa, cimt 
Vocis Bortugal-Belgice expUcites, et Grammaiieis Olserva- 
tionihiis Ling. S’ Graven Haghe, 1623. 

Dennys, N. B., ph. d.— 

A Sandhooh of hlalay Colloquial as spoken in Singapore — 
8vo. — Singapore, 1878. 

Elout, P. J.— 

Maleisch SpraakJcuusf. Grammatre de la Langue Malaie 
par Mr. W. Marsden ; puhliee d Londres en 1812, et traduiie 
. de V Anglais (en Mollandais et Dmnqais) — par P. J. EnotrT — 
Harlem, 1824 
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Woordenboeh — 2 yols. 8vo.— 'Batavia, 1824-25. 

Behnoj^te MaJeische 8m*aahhimst en Qlirestomatlde^ Met 
ItaL en Arahhar — 12iao. —Breda, 1839. 

NederdidtscJi enMalaiscli Wordenhoelc^Ifal. Kar — 12mo.— - 
Breda, 1839. 

Favre, PAbbe— 

JOictioomaire Malais-Branqais — 27ols. Svo. — Vienne, 1875. 

Ghra/imiaire de la Langue Malaise — Svo.—Vienne, 1876. 

Gueynier, Frederic^" 

Brederici Gneynier^s Groot BuyUohe ends Maleiscli Woor- 
ded)oehi Yoormaals ap Batavia Gedrioht 1677 : dock nu ffer- 
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„ * Vocabnlaer ofte Worden-'Boe'k inH Beidsck ende Haleys — 

4to.— Batayia, 1677. 

Eaex, David— 

JDictionanwn Malaico-Latimm et Latino-Malaicum, Cim 
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Alphabet, inH JDuyisch en Malays, Eertijdts gecomponcered en 
uyt-gegeven door Gasparum Wiltens ende Sebastianum JDanc-^ 
Icaerts, Ende mo (met meer dan drie duysent so woorden als 
Manieren van sprehen) vermeerdert uyt de scbriften van Jan 
A)an Mosel ende Albert Bmyl, — ^door JxrsTtJM flEnRNiuM — 
Amsterdam, 1650 ; Batavia, 1708. 

HoEander, J. J. de— 

Manleiding tot de Kennis der Maleische Taal — 12rQO — 
Utreclit, 1856. 

Hautman Gouda, Frederick de— 

JDictionariwm, ofte Woord ende ^praech-Boech, in de 
Bnytsche ende MArysch^ met versclieyde fsamen sprehin- 
‘pen, in JDuytsche en .Mnhy^, Gesflet — door P. be H. (Pee- 
EEBICK ns Haotmaist) Vak Go d'da— A msterdam, 1678; 
Batavia, 1707. (Collectanea Malaica Vocabularia) , 

,, JDiologi Belgico-Malayce—^o. — Amsterdam, 1603. 
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HoWiSOE— 
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^#0.-1801. (3/6.) 

Howisou^ Jolu]^ M.D.— 

A Dictionary of the Malay Tongue as spohen in the Tenin'> 
sula of Malacca, the Islands of^ Sumatra, Jam, Borneo, Tulo 
JBinang, in two parts, Dnglish and Malay, and Malay and 
Dnglish ; to loTiich is prefixed a Grammar of the Malay 
Language — 4to. — Printed at tlie Arabic and Persian Press, by 
S. BonssKAir, Wood Street, Spa Fields, London, 1801. 
Ditto, 1805, 
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Keasberry, Eev. W.-— 

A Vocahulary r ■ F ■ ’ • nd Malay Langimges — 2nd 

Edition, revised and , -j- ■ ■■■! , — Singapore, 1852, 

Loderns, Andrea Lambertns-- 

Maleische WoonUBoek Sameliag. Collectanea Malaica 
Vocahularia, Hoc est OongerieH Omnium Dictionariuni Malal 
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^c , — Editoro A:s-nKEA Lambebtus Lodebxjs — Batavise, (Ind.), 
1707-S. 

Lorbertis, Jobn Cbristopb— 

Grammatica Malaica, iradens preecepia hreoia idio^natio 
lingua in India Orientale celeherrimm db mdiginis dictoe 
“ Malajof smeinte delineaia lahore JoTiannis Christoph Lor^ 
heri — 8yo. — Vinarias (Weimar), 1688. * 

Stated by MAusDEsr be a bad translation of Romuc's work. 


Malay— 

A Grammar of the Malay Tongue as spoken in the Beni/n^ 
sula of Malacca, the Islands of Sumatra, Jam, Borneo, Bulo 
Binang, ^c., ^c., compiled from Bowrey^s Dictionary and other 
authentic Documents, Manuscript and Brinted — ^London, 1780* 
— And a dto. edition, 1801. 

VooahiJary, ^English and Malay, Bommi and Aralic Charm- 
ters — 8to. — ^Malacca, 1887, (2/6.) 

j, A Short, Vocabulary, English and Malay, with Grammar 
Buies for the Attainmmt of the Malaya Zrmy«^^<^Calcutta, 
1708. 
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de VArcliiyel d'Asie, dite Malaise — 8vo. — Borcieaux, 1872. 


EoMnson, W, 

An Attempt to elucidate the Brinciples of Malayan Ortho- 
graphy — hj W. EoBTNaoN — fort Marlborough, 1823 ; Ben- 
coolen, 1828. 

Eoman, John— 

Grondt ofte Kort Berieht van de Maleische Taal — door 
JoHANiois Bokait — foHo — ^Amsterdam, 1655. 
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Spieghel van de Maleysche Tale, in die Welche sicli die 
Indicmsche Jeneht Ohrosthijich ende VermaecMich Kunnen 
oeffnen, met Voeahulariwn Duytsch ende Maleysche — square 
8vo. — Amsterdam, 1612. 


Spaldmg, Augustine— 

Dialogues in the. Bnglish and Malaiane Languages: or 
Certaine Co7nmo7t Dor^nes of Speech, first written in Latin, 
Malaian and Madagascar Tongues, by the Diligence and Bain-‘ 
full JEJndevour of Master Gotardnis Arthusius, a Dantisker, and 
now faithfully translated into the English Tongue — ^by Att^tts- 
riNj3 Spabdiko, Merchant— London, 1614. 

riiQse Bialojgtifts a,i‘0 copied from Pa. HA.xJiMA.fir, 
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Thomasin, Hendrick— 

An Al;pliabet^ ^yllahariim^ and Fraxi&, in the Malayan 
LoAigmge and Qliaracier — Malacca, 1818, 

Thomsen, Rev.— v 

JEnglish^ Bugk and Malay Vocabulary — Singapore, (r 184i0.) 

Thmherg, Carl Peter— 

Besa uti JEJuroj^a, Africa^ Asia^ fdrratted ifrm til 

1779 — ^ vols. 8vo. — TJpsala, 1789-93. 

Vol. II. contains a Vocabulary and Dialogues in Swediab and Malay, 


Wemdiy dr Werndly, George Henrik— 

MaleiscJie ByraMcmxst^ int de eige schriften des Maleiers 
Opgemaaht : mit eene Voorreden, helielzende eene Inleiding tot 
dit loerh, en een Aanliangsel mn twee Foeltzalen van JBoeJcan in 
deze tale zo van JSuropeerB^ ah van Maleiers QescJireven — 
8vo, — Amsterdam, 1736. Batavia, 4to., 1823. 

Very highly praised by Mahsueit. 


WMe, A.de- 

Nederduihch-Malehc/i en SoendaBcIie Woordenhoeh bene- 
vens tivee slukhen iot wfening in liet Boendaach ; uUgegeven 
door T. Boorda — 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1841. 


Wiltens, Caspar— 

Vocahularium afte Woortboek, 'imer ordnre van den Aljgliahet^ 
int H JDuytsch-Maleysch^ ende Mdleysch-Fuyisch by Caspar 
Wiltens : ende na'inaels oversien^ vermeerdert, ende nytgegevm 
door Bebasiianm JDanokaeterts — S* Graven Saghe, 1623. jfeatavia, 
1706. (Collectanea Malaioa.) 


Woodward, Captain David— 

Narrative of Captain David Woodward and Four Sea^nm — 
W. VAUG-HAisr, 1804. 

In the curious " Narrative of Captain David Woodward and Your Beamea,” who 
were wrecked off the Island of Celebes in 1791 and detained in captivity for two years 
and a half, published by Wilexasc Vatjghait in 1804, is given a Malay vocabulary 
“ committed to writing by Captain WoonwAsn, diffeiing in some respects to Malay 
as given by Sir Ehwaxu Belches. 


Worm, Petrus van der— 

Vocahulaar, inH Duytsch ende Maleys. Merkclijk Verieterd 
en Vermeerderd door cn tdef hebher der MalHsche pETUtls 

YAK DEB WonM—Batatia, 1708* 
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OOMPAEATIVB VOOABULAEIES AND GEAMMAE8, 
I)10TI0j?^AEIES, IN MALATO-INDONESIAN 
LANGUAGES. 


Alphabetic Characters— 

S^eoimem of Aljoliabetio Oharacters used in the Islands of 
Sumatra^ Jam^ Bally^ Gelehes^ and the Philippines — In a port- 
folio — Marsclen’s Collection. 

Belcher, Captain Sir Edward— 

Atarrative of the Toy age of II.IL8, ^^8a?mmng” in Survey- 
ing the Islands of the Pastern Archipelago during the years 
lS48-d6. 

Gives a brief vocabulary of liiEgimffCs in twelve ■ 

Malay, Bisayan, Sooloo, Iloco, Batan, Cagayan, Taga ■ . . 

ICorean— of thirfc/-one jiages, and a specimen coniparati\; 
and Byak, showing their affinity to the Tagala. 

Bergano, Diego— 

Bocalulario de Pampango en Pomancey y Picciomrio de 
Poimnce en Pampango — sm. lolio — Manila, l^r32. 

Arte de la Lengua Pamyanga, nuevamente anadido, em- 
mendgdOi y redmido d methodo mas claro — to. — Manila, 1736. 

. Bopp, Franz— 

^ ITeler die Venwandtschaft der Malay isoh-Polynesischen 

Sprachen mit den Indiseh-Puropaeisehen Sprachstammes. — 4jto. 
— Berlin, 1841. 

Bruckner, G.--- 

Pen Mein Woordenloeh der Sollandsche Pngelselie en 
Jammsche Talen — Sfo. — B ataria, 1842. 

Bry, X Theod.— 

India OrientaliSf explicatio Vocahulormi Malaycorum et 
Javcmicorum — Moluccani Nvmeri — ^folio — ^Erancofnrti, 1601. 


Bngis— 

Code of Bngis Marifme Laws with a translation and 
Vocabulary^ gwhig the Pronunciation and Meaning of each 
Word; with^ wn Appmdict — 18yo. — Singapore, 1882. 
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Bugis Language-- 

Ghrestomatliies Ociacienms^ FremiPres Series, Te:cte en 
Langm Boglii — sq. 8vo. — Paris, 1872. (B/O.) 

Vocabulary of the UnyUsJi, JBugis^ and Malay Languages^ 
containing about 2,000 Wbrds~SYO. — 18B8. (9/0.) 

Carro, Pr. A.— 

Vocabulario de la Lengua Ilocana trahajaito por varios 
Religiosos del Orden de JSf, P. St, por el 

J£ P, P. Frcdicndor Pr. Andres G ;■■■ > - ‘ I'i ? 1849. 

(£ 2 . 12 . 6 .) 

Chalmers, Revd. W.— 

Vocabulary of English^ Malay ^ and Sarawak Eayahs — 8yo.*^ 
— Canterbury, I?*. Z., 1861. 

Be Groot, A, B. Cornets— 

Jamansche Spraahhunst door Wijlen A, JD, Cornets de 
Groot, uitgegeoen door P. P. G, Geriche, 2e uitgaaf gevolgd 
door een Leesboek verzametd door J, P. ( 7 . Gericke op JSfieinc 
nit geg even en vorzien van een Niemo TVoordenhoek, door T, 
Ttoorda — 2 vols. 8^o. — Amsterdam, 1818. (10/.) 


Be Noceda, Juan, and Lucas, Pedro de San— 

Vocahulario de la lengua Tagala^ trdbamdo por varios 
su/getos doctos^ y graves^ y nltimamente anadulo^ corregido y 
coordimdo — folio — Manila, 1751. 

Be Warwic, Jaques Cornille Rec et de Wibrant— 

Le Second Livre^ Journal ou Compfoir, eontenant le vray 
discours et narration historigue du Voyage fait par les Unit 
Mavires d"" Amsterdam, ate mois de Mars, 1598. Aussi la des- 
cription des Ueuo! par eua; nantes ez Moluegues, ^c, Appendice, 
Vocahulaire des mots Javans et Malayts, guavons mesmes 
escrits a Ternati, S^emuit un autre Vocahulaire, seulement de 
la language Malayte et Erangoise — ^Amstd., 1609. 

B’BrviUe, M. J, Dumont- 

Voyage de JDikouvertes de V^Astralobe^* — Paris, 1833-4. 
2 Yols. lioy. 8yo. — Vol. II. (Philologie). 

Contains, among^st many others^, vooa.'bxilariea of the Moluccas and Celebes 
dialccte. 

Byak— 

Versuch einer Grammatik der Bajacksehen Spraclte — Syo. 
— Amsterdam, 1858. 
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Hardeland— 

Bajachsch-Beutsches Worterbuch bearb. v/nd lieraus : in 
anztrage Niederlandischen Bildgeselhcliaft — Impl. 8vo. — Ams- 
terdam, 1859. (27/.) 

Versuclt einer Grammatih der Bajacksclien Spraehen — 
8vo, — Amsterdam, 1850, (7/6.) 
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in the Island (f St. Laurem (Madagascar). Vocahilary of Malay 
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— 4to. — ^Amsterdam, 1603. 
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Le la navigation aujo hides Orieniales, par les^ Mollan- 
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Asia Folyglotfa — 4to. 
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Lang, Dr. John Dunmore— 
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Mation--lSU. 
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WoordemaJulf in Nederdidtsch, AlaleUhch tn Bortugeesch 
— 8vo. — Batavia, 1870. 

Mentioued by Thunbbeg and MAESDiiJf, but autliur’i# uamcuot given. 


Pampanga— 

Arte de la Lengua Bampanga {^witk a ISpeciuicii of the 
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The beauty of the writing cannot be surpassed, but the copy 
is in bud preservation, and wants the title — M ahsjobn.] 
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Tamat, J.-- 

Yocahulary of JEJnglishy Malay and Melano — 8vo. — Sara- 
wak, 1867. 

Totanes, Sebastian de— 

Arte de la Lengm Tagala y Manual Tagalog — sm. 4to., 
2 vols. in one — Manila, 1850. 

Van der Tunk, H. N.— 

Over Sohrift en XTitspraah der TobascJie Tml — 8vo, — 
Amsterdam, 1855, 

Tobasehe Spraahkimst^ in dienst en op Kosten van liet 
JSfederlandsclh Bijhelgendscliajp — 8vo. — ^Amsterdam, 1864. 

BataJcsoli-Nederduitsch Woordenhoelcy ( with 30 OhromoU^ 
thogra^pli platei) — ^Impl. 8vo. — ^Amsterdam, 1861. (36/.) 

Batalcsch Leenhoeh^ hemttende Btahhen in liet Tobasch 
(with Supplement) — 1 vols. Svo. — Amsterdam, 1860-2. (38/6.) 

Kurzer abriss einer ’Baited aelien Bormenlehre in Toba 
dialeete, nacli einem Bictat von jff. JSf, van der TunTcy ver- 
deutsoJit darcli A, Schreiber — Svo. — Barmen. 

Van Neek en Warwijck— 

Schijp-vaert op Oost Indien^ 1598 (with Malay and Javanese 
Voeahdary) Voyage van Sebald de Weert naer de Strata Mageh 
lanes — J.64s8. 


Bucabulario Yloco, (A Vocabulary Spanish and Yloco.) 
No date. Oiven in MiunsnSK’s Catalogue. 
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Barlbosa, D» Vicente— 

Oo'iivpendio da Melaqao que veio da India o amio de 1691 
d&8 ladres Olerigos Begulares na Him de Borneo — 4ito. — ^Lis- 
bon, 1692. 


Leemans, Br. C.— 

Boro-Bouclour dam Vile de Java — dessine par on sous la 
direction de Mr. P. 0. Wilsen, avec texte descriptif et expli- 
catif, redige, d’apres les manuscripts et imprimes de MM, P. 
0. WinsEK, J. P. Gt. BniTMxria)^ et autres documents, et public, 
d'apres les ordres de Son Excellence le Ministre des Colonies, 
par le Dr. 0. Leematsts, Directeur du Musce Public d’Anti- 
quites a Leide— Leide, 1874. 


Marre, Aristide— 

Mahota Badja-Badga^ on la Gonronne des Bois — par 
BokhIbi de Djohore — ^traduit du Malais et annote par 
Abistide Mabbe, Secretaire gen&al de la Soci6t6 acadcmique 
Indo-OHuoise de Paris, <&c., &c. — 8vo. — Maisonnexjye et Cie., 
Paris, 1878. 


Be V AnihhiiUqne dans VareU^el indien. 


Memires autoliogra^pliiqms de Uahhoda Mouda de Sa- 
mcmgha et de ses enfants* 


JJistoire des rois Malais de Maldha, extraite da Sadjerat 
MalagoVf^ tradmte du Malais et annotie. 


Codes des successions et du manage en usage d Java^ tradmit 
du Malais sur le mmiuscrit de laBihliotliegue miionale de Paris 
et amoti 
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Marre, Aristide— 

Jlistoire de$ rois de JPasey (en Bmiatra)^ traduite du 
Malais sur le tea^te jpuhli^ par M, ijd, Dulawrier^ de VXmtitvd^ 
annotee et augmentie de devno appendices. 


Kata- Kata Malay oUy recueil des mots Malais que V mage a 
Krancises, 


Index des manuscrits Malais de la BilliotMque nationale 
' de Baris, 


Kssai sar le Malgache^ on etnde coonparie des Icmgues Ja- 
mnaise^ Malgache et Malaise, 

Grammaire Malgache^ fondie snr les prineipes de la firam- 
maire Javanaise^ la premilre gui ait eU publiie en Kurope, 


Bouraha^ hisioire Malgache^ traduite en Krangais, accom- 
pagnie de Vexa/men comparatif des principaux mots du iexte 
Malgache avec les mots correspondants dans les idiomes de Bomdo, 
des archipels de la Sonde, des Moluqu^es et des Bhilippines, 


3J 


Vocalulaire Krangais-Malgache. 




COMPARATIVE. VOCABULARY • 


OF THE 

Dialects of some of the Wild Tribes inhahiting^ 
the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, &c. 

COLLECTED AKD COMPILED FOll 

THE STRAITS RRAXCll 



OYAL 



OP THE 

SIATIC 




OCIETY. 


One of tlie professed objects of tlie Straits Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society was the collection of a number of test words 
from the languages of the Wild Tribes who inhabit the Peninsula, 
and the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, with a Tiew to assist 
ethnological science in the solution of those most interesting pro- 
blems — the origin of tliese peoples, their connection with each 
other and with Malays, Papuans, the Savages of Eormosa, the 
Bataks of Sumatra, the Cannibals of Turk's Island, and others of 
the Caroline G-roup, and many other apparently distinct races in 
whose languages a similarity of words has led to a belief that they 
had one common origin. 

With this object a series of one hundred words was chosen 
and printed in form of a pamphlet with the German, Frenclv 
Dutch, and Spanish equivalents of each word, and a blank column 
for the new dialect, to be supplied by the collector. 
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Instructions were a, elded to ensure, as far as possible, unifor- 
mity of spelling in tlie dialects, and tlie following preface of 
explanation and guidfince completed the paper : — 

« The Council of the Straits Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society have resolved to invite the assistance of persons residing 
or travelling in the Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, or in the 
adjacent countries, with a view to the collection of fuller and 
^^'moro varied information than has been hitherto obtained in 
regard to the Wild Tribes. of these regions. 

The interest such investigations possess for Ethnology, 
“ Pliilology, &c., and the iniportauce of prosecuting them without 
“delay, are suMclently obvious. The following passage from 
“Mr. LocrAx’s writings {'I. A. Journal, 1850, voL IV., pp. 261-5) 

“ will instruct ibose to whom the subject is now as to the precise 
“objects to be aimed at, and the best inotbodB-of ent^uiry to 
“ follow : — 

“ ' For the Ethnology uf any given region, the first require- 
“ ^ incut is a full and aeciirato description of each tribe in it, and 
“ ‘ in the adjacent and connected regions, as it exists at present 
‘ and has existed in recent or historical times. This embraces 
“ ^ the geographical limits and the immhers of the- tribe, the Phy- 
“ ' sical rieogmplij of its location, and its relations of all binds to 
“ Mutennixed, surronuding, and more distant tribes. The euvi- 
“ ‘ roiimonts of the race tlius ascertained, the individual man must 
“ ‘ he described in his physiological and mental characteristics and 
^ in his language. Tlie. family in all its peculiarities of formation 
“ ‘ and preservation, tlie relative position of its members, its 
‘ labours and its auiusomeiits, must next be studied. The agglo- 
“ ' meration oi: families into communities, united socially but not 
“ ‘ politically, is also to bo considered. Lastly, the clan, society, 

“ ‘ tribe or nation as a political unity, either isolated, confederate, 

“ ^ or subordinate, must be investigated in all its institutions, 

customs and relations 

“ ' When we attempt to empxire into the case oi' origin of any of 
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‘ tlie facts presented by an etlinic monograpli of tlie kind we 
‘ have indicated, we find that very little light is to be obtained in 
^ tlio history of the particular tribe. It suggests numerous 
' enquiries, but can answer only a few. If we confine our atten- 
“ ‘ tion to it, tbe great mass ot its characteristics ai’e soon lost in a 
‘ dark and seemingly impenetrable antiquity. But although each 
“ ‘ race, wlien thus taken by itself, vanisbes along its separate 
‘ path, it assumes an entirely new aspect when we compare it 
“ ‘ with other races. ’ 

‘‘To assist in the collection and comparison of Dialects, the 
“following Vocabulary, (‘onsisting of one buudred words and fifteen 
“ numerals, arranged in groups and translated into the four conti- 
“nentnl languages most spoken in Malaya, has been compiled, 
and distributed by the Society; and it is hoped it may 
“ prove valuable to tbe Collector, particularly in regard to the 
“various Semang, Sake! and Jakun dialects, iu the interior of the 
•“ PeniiiBiila. 

“The following rt‘eoinmendatious nf the best Philologists sum 
“ up concisely and will serve for easy reference as to the points 
“ which are commonly considered to recpiire most attention. A 
little care in these respects on the part of those who are good 
enough to collect Dialects will much facilitate the comparison of 
•“ one Dialect with another : — 

“ 1. In all eases to ascertain tlie exai*t naiiui and locality ( or 
“ nomadic district ) of tlu^ tribe, as described by itsidf. 

“ 2. In taking down such generic words as ‘tree’ and ‘bird’ 
“ to distinguish carefully thi general name ( if there is one ) from 
“the names of particular kinds of trees and birds. This rule has a 
“very wide application among uncivilised Tribes, which commonly 
“ possess but one word for ffrm and linnd, for Zc// and/hoZ, &e., 

“ 3. To give all the synonymous words in use in emdi case, Avith 
every distinction of their meaning as far as possible. Dndeve- 
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^4oped Dialects usually possess a very redundant Vocabulary in 
** respect of objects. 

“4 To obserTO carefully wlietlier or not a word be of one- 
‘‘ syllable ; and, if of more than one syllable, whether or not it be- 
a compound word. This is particularly important where the words 
"begin or end, as they frequently do in these Dialects, with a 
"double consonant like ‘ Kn/ or * IsTp.’ 

‘^5. To represent the sound of each word as fully and exactly 
" as possible, and for this purpose to adliere to a system of spelling 
"such as that recommended on the following page.” 

The Society has distributed these pamphlets wherever there 
seemed a possibility of obtaining the desired knowledge, and 
though, ill by far the majority of cases tliey have never been 
returned, some success has attended the expeiument, and the 
result will be found in the following pages. 

It is felt that by publishing the Vocabularies which have been 
collected in the last three years, even though several of the Dialects 
are very incomplete, those who have given the Society their 
assistance, and to whom the best thanks are due, will see that 
their labour is not lost ; whilst others, who holcj the Vocabulary 
forms and have the opportunities of supplying an unknown 
dialect, may bo reminded of the fact, and still others of our 
numerous members, when they receive this number of the Journal 
may, by themseh os or their friends, assist in furthering an object 
which cannot but be of much interest to Ethnologists and Philo- 
logists in all pnris of the world. 


E. A, 8WETTBNIUM, 

llonorarij Seeretem/,. 



1. 1 — Man I. 2 — Woman I. 3 — Husband I. 4 — ^Wife I. 5 — Patter 
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* These Numerals refer to the (a) “ k ** pronounced. 
Notes at pp, 153-155. 
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* Th^ Kijmerals «jfe-r to the , . ^ Pi*aBoimcea. (cr) “ Jc,^’ psao'.tiacea, 

JTotMatpp. Io3-lS5. . ^ 
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♦ These Nmnerals refer to the (a) Foot and leg, ^aj ** k ** pronounced, 

Kotes at pp. 162-166. (6) Of head. , „ ^ 

(e) This word is used to denote four or five small tufts of hair which each of these 
Semasgs wear on the hack of the head. 



Englisli, ... ... IL 14 — ^Nail II. 15 — ^Nose II. 16 — Skin 11. 17 — ^Tongue 11. 18 — ^Tooth 
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♦ These Numerals tefer to the («) C)f fingers. 

Notes at pp, 163-165. (h) Of fingers and toes. 
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Eaglish, ... ... IT. 1-Alligator lY. 2— Ant IT. 3— Deer IT. 4— Dog IT. 6-Elepliant 

(Properly Crocodile.) 

Maiar, ... Buaja 8Smut Eusa Anjing Grajali 
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♦These Numerals refer to the (a) Pork=Segehlo. (a) Female Rhino- 

Notes at pp. lS2-15o« . ceros=Hagax>, 
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OOMPAB4TIT:G TOOABULABr. 


NOTES. 

1. ILLANTJN, of Tampassuk river, N. W. Borneo, collected by 

W, H. Teeacheb, Esq., H. B, M.’s Acting ConsuL&eneral 
in Borneo. 

The people style themselves Iranun,” not “ Illa« 
nnn,’’ and are settlers from the Island of Magindano. 
H, T. 

2. DtrStTN, of Tampassnk river, N. W, Borneo, collected by 

W. H. Teeacheb, Esq., H. 3. M.’s Acting Consul- Q-eneral 
in Borneo. 

I believe there are various dialects of DdsCin, more 
distinct the more inland the tribes live. The Vocabu- 
lary is from Diisuns in the constant habit of seeing 
Irdnfins, Bajaus, and Brunei Malays. — W. H. T. 

S. BtFLtTD-OPIE, of SigaliM river, Sandakan, N. B. Borneo, 
collected by W. H. Teeachee, Esq., H, B. M.'s Acting 
Consul-Ceneral in Borneo. 

A Bdlud-Opie man of some rank gave me the 
following legend relating to the origin of his tribe. 

A Chinese settler had taken to wife a daughter 
of the Aborigines, by whom he had a female child. 
The parents lived in a hilly country (b4hld=hill) 
covered with a large jungle tree, known by tbe name 
of Opie.^’ One day a jungle fire occixrred, and after 
it was over, the child jumped down from the house 
and went up to a half burnt Opie log, and was never 
seen more, but its parents heard the voice of a S 2 )irit 
issue from the log, saying that it had taken the child 
to wife, and that, in the course of time the bereaved 
parents would find an infant in the jungle, whom they 
were to consider as the offspring of the marriage, and 
who would become the father of a new race. The 
prophecy of the spirit was fulfilled. 

The Biilud-Opies arc Mahomedaus, and a quiet, 
inoffensive, not numerous tribe, unable to cope witli 
the Sulus, who appear to have a predilection for their 
women, many of whom they carry off, thus keeping 
down the numbers of the tribe, which is further 
effected by the numerous deaths from fever which 
occur. They, at present, are located on the BigMiud 
river, in Sandakan. — W. H. T, 
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N OTES,— Oontinued. 

4, SULU8, collected by Aksok Cowie, Esq., for W. H. Teka- 
CHER, Esq., H. B. M.’s Acting Consul-General in Borneo. 

n. NIAS ISLANDS, collected by A. vak Daalest, Esq., for 
G. P. TonsoK, Esq. 

H. KIAN DTAK, \ 

^r. PUNAN DYAK, / 

> collected bj The Bevd. J. 

8. MfiLANO DYAK, I 

0. BDKOTAN DYAK, ' 

10, LAND DYAK, collected by The Eevd, J. L, ZEnKJ>Eii, 

11, BALAU DYAK, collected by Tlio Bevd. J. Holland. 

12, TAGBENIJA, collected by A. IIart Evertot, Esq. 

TbeTagbenua arii a tribe of Aborigines of Malayan 
stock inhabiting the central part of the island of 
Palawan. The Vo(*abulary was collc^cted at the village 
of Uaihig, a small settlement on a stream of the 
same name, which falls into the bay of Puerto Prin- 
cesa—Port Boyalist of the A<lmiralty charts — where 
the Spanish have had a penal settlement and naval 
station for the last five or six years. The words are 
written in accordance with the system of expressing 
Alalay words adopted by Maesden, as nearly as possi- 
ble.*- A. H. E. 

ItJ. PfiRAK 8BMAN(I. * 

Proper JYames , — ^The Aborigines name their children 
froiji some natural feature in the locality %vhere they 
are born. The commoiiest practice seems to be to 
select the. name of some plant or tree growing at or 
jiear the place where the birth takes place. Some- 
times, however, hills, mountains, rivers, r.npids, &e., 
supply appellations, as may any natural phenomena, 
.s II ell as a storm, a fiood, Ac. 

The following names were mentioned in the course 
of an enquiry, before Mr. TV. E, Maxwell, into a 
charge of kidnapping Sakei children. It is noticeable 
tlxat all, or neany all, are Malay. 
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COMPAllATIVE YOCABULAIir, 


'NOTES— Co iifmuetl 
Men. * 

1. Bancha A kind o£ padi. 

2. Beling Am (?). {!See JN^ewbokr?^ List of 

.Henna words.) 

;k Belungei Name of a plaee (f). 

4. Buiiga Iflower. 

5. Chabei Chili. 

0. Daim Leaf. 

7. Depuh 

.S. Groh 

9. Grleng 

10. Hatik 

11. Jama A kind of onion. 

12. Jiali A kind of thorny fruit. 

13. ICibas 

U'. Kota b\)rt. (Name of some place in 

Ulu Perak.) 

15. Kranji Name of a tree. 

10. Lawis 

17. Lumpur Mud. 

IS. Xaga Dragon. (‘‘Jeram N/iga,” a rapid 

in LTln Perak.) 

19. N a ng k a J uek-f r uit . 

20. Pah Dnk 

21. Pah Klewas... 

22. Pari Skate (fish.) 

23. Puchuk Shoot (of a plant.) 

24. Pulau Island. 

25. Kepoh A kind of plant on wlueli ele- 

phants feed. 

1. Bungah Plower. 

2. Cheuuh Called from Jeram Clmnuh.'' 

3. Daun Leaf. 

k Haniiir Plood. 

5. J'angraL........ 

(). Jehiih Name of a hill near Kendrong. 

7. Kiitinn Blossogi . 

Lok Called from ‘^Siingei KdoIcC’ be- 

low Kendrong. 

9. Pisang Plantain. 

10, Puchuk Shoot (of a plant.) 



COMPABATIVE VOCABtJLABY. 




]Sr 0 TBS,'— Continued. 

1-1.. P]i)EAK_ SJBMANG, coUected by D. D. Dalt, Esij., in the. 
district near Keneinng. 

iry. CHEIN'DAEIANG- SAKEI, collected by W, F. B. Pavb, 
near Cliendariang, Pt^rak. 

All names are common, apparently, to botK sexes* 
Tbe prefix ‘‘Ea” denotes the male, and “Wa” a 
female. 

10. XINTA SAKEI, eolloeted by Captain Spkedy. 

17. 8AMOE. 

18. SEMAISTG OP JJOil, collected by Pbank A. SwpjFTKNfiAM, 

Esq. 

Tliese people are short in stature, dark in colour, 
and their hair is close and Ts^oolley like that of negroes, 
with this di:fierenee that all the men wear four or five 
small tufts or corkscrews of hair growing on the back 
of their beads, called jamitl, thus : — 



They have great faith in dreams ; they knuw^ no 
Supreme Being or God of any kind, but they believe 
in spirits, who they say live in trees. 
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]SI OTES,- Continued. 

Tlie spirit of fire {jin osd) is a bad spirit, and the}* 
propitiate him by prayers* There is a good female 
spirit in the clouds {jin mak tok). 

They have, as a rule, one wife, but if all parties 
consent may have two, never three. 

The price of a wife is ordinarily $7 ; if she be very 
young $10 or even $20. If she has been marriecl 
before $1 or $2 is the price. There is no divorce, but 
if a man runs away with another’s vrife it is permitted 
to follow and kill both. Their names are taken from 
trees, grain, &c., such as Durlen, JBmanff (padi), 
&c. Besides the blowpipe they use a bow as 
long as the arm, very thick and strong, the arrows of 
wl^eh are male and female, the male arrow as long as. 
the middle finger and the female as long as the fourth 
finger. 

With these arrows, they say, they can kill an ele- 
phant hy shooting him in the foot. 

The wild people, or supposed aborigines, who live on 
the right bank of the Perak river, are called 8vman(^^ 
whilst those inhabiting the land on the left are called 
,SaJcei.-dd^. A. feV 


19. S?1KANG OF ULU SELAMA, collected by E. D, Hewett, 
Esq. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE TIGBE IIST BORNEO. 

BY 

A, Habt Eterett. 


The close general uniformity of theEauna of Borneo with that 
of the Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra is a well known fact, and 
the progress of research has steadily lessened such diferences as 
were, even of late years, supposed to exist. The main conclusion 
drawn by Zoologists from this circumstance is that the island of 
Borneo has formed, at a very recent geological epoch, an integral 
portion of the south-eastern extension of the Asiatic continent ; 
and that, consequently, the animals which now inhabit it immigrated 
into its area over a continuous land-surface, and were not intro- 
duced by those fortuitous accidents which effect the peopling of 
all ordinary insular tracts of land. 

This being the case, it is remarkable that, whilst all the larger 
mammals of the Peninsula — elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, wild oxen, 
&c . — are found existing in both areas, the tiger, whicdi is so 
abundant in the last named district and so peculiarly fitted by its 
restless habits to extend its range rapidly over a continuous and 
congenial habitat, should be entirely wanting in Borneo alone of 
the three great Sunda islands. Borneo, so far as we can see, 
furnishes the conditions of life suitable for this animal’s existence 
in a degree no less than do the Peninsula, or Sumatra, or Java. 
And yet, so far from the tiger itself having been observed, not even 
a relic of it in a fossil condition has ever been recorded. 
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MISCELLANEOUS KOTES. 


Mr. A. E. Wallace lias commented, some^¥llere in Hs works, 
on this puzzling fact in animal distribution, and he has suggested 
that- the tiger may hare been a denizen of the jungles of Borneo in 
former days, and that it has subsequently become extinct from 
causes at present unexplainable. This is, of course, a purely 
hypothetical solution of the problem. Another one occurs to 
me — also hypothetical, but also possible — ^viz., that the tiger may 
be a comparatively recent immigrant southwards on this side of 
A.sia ; and that, by the time it had extended its range to the latitude 
of the extremity of the Peninsula, the insulation of Borneo from 
the mainland by submergence of the intervening area may have 
already reached to such an extent, as to render it no longer possible 
:ptor the animal to effect a lodgment on the island, even hy dint of 
its well-known power of swimming across wide straits of water. 

Whatever the true explanation of its absence, it is worth while 
recording the fact that there is a widespread tradition of a large car- 
nivorous animal among the tribes that people the IS’orth- West Coast 
of Borneo. Without paying any special attention to these stories, I 
have yet come across them several times. When visiting the Serimbo 
mountain in Sarawak in 1870 some Land Dyaks voluntarily retailed 
to me an account of large tigers (harhnau) which they had heard 
described by the old men of their tribe, and in whoso existence they 
themselves firmly believed. The animals, they said, were* of great 
size, having hair a foot in length of a reddish colour striped with 
black, and they had their lairs in the great caves of the district. 
This account agreed exactly with another which I had heard from 
the Balan Dyaks (Sea Dyaks) of the Semunjan river, who declared 
that a pair of these animals haunted a cave in the Pupok hill. Sub- 
sequently I again heard these Pupok tigers spoken of by auotber 
party of the same Dyaks, who lived close to the hill. Spensee St. 
John (voL ii., p. 107), when travelling among the Murnts of the 
Linbang river, met with a similar story of large tigers inhabiting 
caves, which he gives at length, and adds the remark, “ it is worth 
^'noticing that the Mnruts of Padas have a great dread of ascending 
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to the summit of some of their highest mountains, on account of 
“ the tigers which still, they say, lurk in the deepest recesses of the 
forest.” Afterwards he again met with the same tradition among 
the Linbang Muruts, but in a different locality, where two rocks 
about thirty feet apart were known among the people as the 
Tiger's Leap.” St. Johk says that he had heard of the existence 
of tigers on the North-East Coast also, but gives no reference. 

In the year 1869, I happened to be staying at the village of 
the Singgi Dyaks in Sarawak, and there I lit upon a veritable tiger’s 
skuU preserved in one of the head-houses (panggah). It was kept 
with ether skulls of tree-tiger, bear, muntjac-deer, &e., in certaia 
very ancient sacred dishes placed among the beams of the roof and 
just over the fire-place. It was so browned and discoloured by sooi?* 
.and dirt, and the Dyaks were so averse to my touching it, that I 
was unable to decide whether it was a fossil or a recent skull. All 
inquiries as to when it had been obtained met with the discouraging 
response : It came to us in a dream,” — and they had possessed 

it so long that the peoj)le could not recall the time when it first 
came into the hands of the tribe. The dish on which it lay was of 
a boat-like form, add was of camphor-wood and quite rotten. The 
skull was 13| inches long by 9i inches in breadth, measured across 
the jugal arches. The lower jaw and all the teeth were wanting. The 
large sockets for the teeth, the strong hony occipital crest, and the 
widely-arched sygomatic hones indicated that the animal, to which 
the skull belonged, had been one of mature growth. On a second visit 
I made an attempt to purchase it, but the people were so horrified at 
the idea of its removal, that I reluctantly desisted. The chief of 
the village declared that, in consequence of my having moved the 
skull on my last visit, the Dyaks had been afflicted by heavy rains, 
which had damaged their farms ; that once, when a Dyak accidentally 
broke a piece of the bone, he had been at once struck dead with 
lightning ; that its removal would bring about the death of all the 
8ingghi Dyaks, and so forth. Afterwards the Rajah of Sarawak 
kindly endeavoured to persuade the Dyaks to part with it to him ; 
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l)^t ttey Pegged that he would demand anything rather than thi» 
skull, and he therefore did not push the request. 

Thus we haye in North-W est Borneo a tradition of the existence 
of the tiger common to several widely-separated and very distinct 
tribes, and we have this skull preserved with so much veneration 
at Sihgghi. Now, if this skull were proved to be in a fossil condi- 
tion, there would be little difficulty in accepting Mr. Wallace’s- 
suggestion that the animal in question once had its place in the 
Bornean fauna and has recently become extinct. But until such 
proof is obtained, it is equally possible that the skull was brought 
from Java and made an heirloom of fas is the Dyak custom), at the 
time when western Borneo was subject to Majapait, when fhe 
intercourse of the Dyaks with Java seems to have been both fre- 
quent and considerable. And in this case, the traditions above 
noted might be explained as having been derived either from the- 
report of tigers seen in Java and the Peninsula by natives of 
Borneo casually visiting those districts in comparatively recent 
times ; or as handed down from the original colonists of Malayan 
stock who peopled the North-West Coast and to whom the animal 
would have been familiar. 

Since writing the above, I find that Bunifs, in his account of 
the Kayaias o£ the Eejang river (Logak’s Journal, 1849 ), states 
that these people have a proper name for the tiger, which animal 
they describe as being of large size, and which they persist in saying 
does exist in several districts of the interior. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 


OF THE 

INDEPENDENT NATIVE STATES 

OF THE 


MALAY PENINSULA, 

ESPECIALLY OF THE CIHCHMSTAHCES WHICH LED TO THE MOHE 
IKTEMATE RELATIONS RECENTLY ADOPTED TOWARDS 
SOME OF THEM BY THE BRITISH GrOVEBNMENT. 

IN TWO PAETS. 


PAET I— A Eeooed of Etents prior to 1st Junk, 1875. 
PAET II, — The Natiye States since 1st June, 1875. 



PAET I. 


To understand tlie circumstances which led to the more inti- 
mate relations between this Government and the Native States of 
the Malayan Peninsula, it will he necessary to glance at the 
accompanying sketch of the Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca, 
and see the position of the Straits Settlements, i, e.^ Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca, with Province Wellesley and the Islands of 
Pengkor, with regard to those States, which were not, in 1874, 
under the Protectorate of Siam, and towards the most of which 
the British Government has assumed a policy of active advice, 
assistance and control, hitherto avoided. 
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f I'rom tHs sketch it will he seen that between Penang and 
Malacca, a distance of some 260 miles, lie the two large Native 
States of Perak and Selangor, the former with a coast line of 
about 80 miles, and the latter of about 140 miles, and the smaller 
inland State of Sungei Ujong ; whilst joining on to Malacca and to 
each other are the small States of Rembau, JohdJ, Muar, Sri 
Menanti, Jelabu, Jempol, and Jelai. 

Then between Malacca and Singapore and going up the East 
coast for a considerable distance (about 120 miles) beyond Singa- 
pore* is tTohov, and East of that again Pahang. Those are the 
independent States ^ whilst Siam exercises a protectorate over 
Kedah on the “West coast to the North of Penang, and on the 
East coast Petani and to some extent Trengganu and Kelantan. 

W’ith these last we are not at present concerned, hnt of the 
former we may well begin with the largest, the most populous and 
most important, and that is Perak. 

, Perak, though having but a short coast line, is drained by one 
of the largest rivers in the Peninsula, navigable for boats for 
nearly 200 miles, and, situated as it is at the widest part of the 
Peninsula, stretches further back than any other State on the 
West coast, marching in the interior with Kedah, Kelantan, Pahang 
and Selangor. 

Selangor again, from its interior boundary, where it joins 
P&’ak, Pahang, Jelabu and Sungei Kjong, to the coast, preserves 
a tolerably uniform depth of 60 to 60 miles. The “Negri Seblah 
Darat,” or Inland States round Malacca, are very small, having 
formerly comprised but one G-overnment, whilst Johor and 
Pahang cover very considerable areas. 

Before and up to the year 1874 all these countries, with the 
exception of the two last named, had been in a very unhappy 
state. Perak, torn by intestine struggles and harrassed by the 
party fights of rival factions of Chinese, who had completely 
desolated the largest and richest of its Provinces — Lariit — ^from 
which the chief native authorities had been for months expelled, 
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was rapidly sinking into a strongliold of pirates, the scene of daily 
robbery and bloodshed; and these struggles, whicb in Larut had 
died down to the embers and could only smoulder there, threatened 
to seek new fuel and blaze out afresh in our Settlement of Penang, 
from which place the leaders in the strife directed and encouraged 
their fighting men in Larut, sending to them orders and supplies, 
whilst they were themselves in comparative safety. 

And though the principals in this Larut "War of Extermina- 
tion” were on both sides apparently Chinese, still from the fact of 
the succession of Perak being then disputed, the parties to this 
latter dispute had, for their own ends, adopted the cause of one or 
other faction of Chinese. 

Sultan Ali, Sultan of P^rak (of which, as has been stated, 
Larut was a Province) had died in 1871, and Eaja Muda Abduluah, 
son of Sultan Japfati, the last Sultan but one, and thus by P6rak 
customs the rightful heir to the throne, in spite of his claim, was 
not selected, but Eaja Iskatl, a foreigner, a native of Sumatra, 
and late Bendahara of Perak, was raised to the vacant Sultanship. 

To understand this thoroughly some little explanation is 
necessary. 

The custom in Perak, and one which has held through at least 
seventeen generations of Sultans, is this : There are three chief 
posts in the State held by Princes of blood royal, i. e. : — 

The Sultan, 

The Eaja Muda, 

The Eaja Bendahlira, 

and they are held in rotation ; if the Sultan dies the Eaja 
Muda becomes Sultan, the Raja Bendahara Eaja Muda, and a new 
Bendahara is appointed. Properly speaking the eldest son of 
the late Sultan fills this last post, and thus, though he does not 
immediately succeed to his father’s honours, he must eventually 
become Suitan if he outlive the then Sultan and Eaja Muda. 
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Thus sup^Dose A, a son o£ the last Saltan but two, to be Sultan 
oE P^rai j JB, Eaja Mada, son o£ the last Sultan but one ; (7, the 
B&daMra, son of the last Sultan; and D, a Prince, the eldest son of 
A ; now suppose A dies, then — 

^ becomes Sultan 

0 „ Eaja Muda 

J) „ Eaja’ Bendah^ra, and so on, and thus the Sultan 
is always a man of considerable age and experience; and yet 
always the eldest son of a Sultan. 

In the particular case in point, this rule had been departed 
from, and not only in Abbtoiah’s case, but previous to that, when 
in the reign of Sultan Jaffa.e, Eaja Ismail, a foreigner of Suma- 
tra, in high favour with Sultan Jaffae, had been appointed Eaja 
Beudahara instead of Eaja Jijsof, the eldest son of Sultan 
Abdullah: Mahomed Shah, the late Sultan. 

This is explained by the fact that when Sultan Abdullah 
Mahomed Shah died, he and his son were in open warfare with 
by far the greater part of the Chiefs of Pfeak, and when the time 
came to elect a Bcndah^ra, Jusoe’s claims by birth were outbalanced 
by his unpopularity, and a stranger was elected to his place, thus 
cutting JusoE out of the line of succession. 

When Sultan Jaeeae died and was succeeded by Sultan Ali, 
Ismail, then Bendahlira, did not (probably owing to his foreign 
extraction) become Eaja Muda, but remained as Bendah^ra, 
Abdullah being elected at once to the Eaja Mudaship, and Jusop 
being again passed over. 

This was the state of afEairs when Sultan Ali died. Abdul*' 
LAH to all intents and purposes having the best claim, Jusoe 
without a friend in Perak, not on speaking terms v\dth Ismail or 
any of the other Chiefs, and Is^mail, a foreigner, having tilled the 
Bendahlraship during the reigns of two Sultans. 

Abdullah at this time was unpopular, an opium smoker, and 
otherwise of indifferent character, and great insult was just then 
put on him by a Eaja Baud of Selangor, who eloped with his wife, 

i 
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and ABBxrLLA-H had not sufficient courage to revenge the outrage, 
though the opportunity was offered him. IaM:A.iL, on the other 
hand, was an old and inoffensive man, and willing to let the Chiefs 
have their own way, provided he was not directly injured. 

Sultan Arn died and was buried, and IsMi.lL was elected 
Sultan by an influential body of the Chiefs. 

It has been stated that the reason for this election was that 
ABinjLiii.B: Would not come to the Sultan’s funeral, hut neither 
Sultan Jafpau nor Sultan Am were present at the funeral of 
that Sultan whose death gave them the supreme power, and in 
Saltan Alt’s case it was four months before he, then in Larut, 
came into Perak proper after Sultan Jaffa.u’s death. 

This excuse is not, therefore, worth a moment’s consideration, 
and it may be added that it is the custom in P6rak that the 
successor should be present at the late Sultan’s funeral, or rather 
custom it may be, but it is not an “ adat negri,” a custom which 
should not be broken through. 

There were two circumstances which did, no doubt, account for 
the election ; one, that as Bcndabara Isma-IL was in possession of 
the Eegalia with the keeping of which be was charged ; and 2ndly, 
that he was put forward and almost made Sultan by. the M^ntri, 
an officer of high rank then entrusted with the Government of 
Larut, and the wealthiest man in P^rak. 

There were several reasons why the Mentri wished Ann’crm^AH 
not to be elected, and several why he should, in default of Abbtjl- 
LAH, prefer the choice to fall on Is mail. 

The Mentri was an enemy of Abdullah’s and always had 
been. Abdullah, as a Prince of the blood royal of Perak, had 
demanded money from the MSiitri, and been refused, and he had, 
partly by threats and partly by deceit, got the Mentri to assist 
him in farming the revenues of Krian, a Province claimed by the 
Mentri, to one party, when the Mentri had already given it to 
another^ and we shall see how Abdullah afterwards adopted the 
cause of that faction of Chinese in Larut which the Melntri bad 
declared to be his enemies. 
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The M^ntri I have stated to be rich, he was not only rich, but 
so much wealthier than any other P^rak Chief, that he appears at 
this time to have plainly contemplated his eventual succession to 
the throne of Perak, and to gain this end his best plan was to 
obtain a precedent for breaking the line of succession, hitherto 
carried uninterruptedly through the royal blood of Perak. 

The Mentri was not of royal blood, he was not even barely of 
P^rak, but if Ismati/, a Sumatra man, and only the Bendaiiara, 
could be raised to the Sultanship, then why not he himself, the 
richest and consequently moat powerful man in Perak and a Chief 
of almost as high rank as the Beudahto himself ? 

Another reason why the Mentri was anxious for the appoint- 
ment of the Bendah^ra was that he had a very great influence 
over him, so great that he is even reported to have been some- 
times in possession of the Bendahara’s chop, or seal, and written 
any letters or documents he liked in his name. 

Thus IsMAtn, an old man (his age being another good reason 
for his election), being once Sultan, the Mentri could well prepare 
his own way to that high office, and might easily prevail on Ismail 
either to retire in his favour when his (the Mentri’s) plans were 
maUired, or at his death to enjoin the other Chiefs to elect the 
Mentri as his successor. 

Ismail was elected Sultan, and yet even amongst the Chiefs who 
thrust this honour upon him, for he personally never wished to be 
Sultan, several declared that Ismail^s appointment was merely a 
temporary one, and made more to bring Abdullah to reason than 
for any other purpose. 

Abdullah was indignant in the extreme when he heard of 
this, and communicated his feelings and his claims to the Grovern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements. 

Some attempts were made to bring Ismail and Abdullah 
together to e:ffiect a reconciliation, but these having failed, and 
Abdullah, .finding that the Straits Government would do nothing 
towards assisting him to make good his claim, whilst the Mentri, 
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having at one time pretended to be very much his friend, liad 
turned completely against him, espoused the cause of that party 
of Chinese (the Si Kuans) which was now the declared enemy of 
the Mentri, and gave them active assistance with arms and men, 
besides supporting and justifying t"n:ir actions in Larut with his 
authority as Sultan of Perak; and it was at this time (about 
Septembei', 1873,) that we find Raja JtrsoF reconciled to Abdullah, 
in Larut by Abdullah’s orders, and liolding the rank and chop 
of Raja Muda of Pdrak conferred on him by Abdullah acting 
under the title of Sultan. 

‘ Thus in January, 1874, Larut was practically in the hands of 
two small parties of Chinese, the Si Kuans with a force of under 
1,000 men, and the Go Kuans with about double that number. 
With the Si Kuans there was also a very small party of Malays, 
sent by Abdullah’s orders to support their cause ; whilst the 
Mt^ntri had an additional force chiefly composed of Indians under 
Captain Speedy. 

Captain Speedy, at that time holding an appointment under 
the Straits Government, had been induced by the Mentri to leave 
that service and proceed to India to recruit Natives of India to 
fight for the Mentri in support of his then friends, the Go Kuans. 

The Mentri appears to have prevailed on Captain Speedy to 
join him.hy liberal offers for his immediate services, both to recruit 
the Indians, and, when recruited, to lead them against the Si Kuans, 
and hy the promise of very favourable terms in the future (I heard 
one-fourth of the whole revenues of Larut) should Captain Speedy 
succeed in permanently driving out the Si Kuans from Larut. 

In the 2nd week in January, 1874, 1 went to Larut to invite 
the Mentri and Captain Speedy to the projected meeting at Pulo 
Pengkor. I found the forts on the upper part of the Larut river, 
(that is at TSok Kertang and Matang) and the main road as far 
as Simpang, where it forks, (the right hand leading to Bukit Gan- 
tang and P6rak) occupied by Si Kuans. They had numerous 
stockades at intervals on the road, and the country then seemed 
to contain none but fighting men. They were in distress for 
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provisioiiB, subsisting on the produce of orchards from w'hich the 
owners had been driven, and on such booty as their fast boats 
could procure by piracy on the high seas and in the rivers and 
creeks which seam the coast of Larut. 

At Simpang was the largest Si Kuan stockade, an ingeniously 
constructed and considerable work, and about 800 or 400 yards 
distant from it, right across the Bukit G-antang road, was a 
stockade erected under Captain Speedy’s direction and filled with 
Go Kuans and some 200 Indians, who had only been allowed to 
leave India after considerable opposition from the authorities. 

Captain Speedy had dislodged the Si Kuans from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Kota, the then largest town of Larut, and 
the Go Kuans occupied that place ; hut the Si Kuans still held, as 
I have said, the river and the main road, not only up to Simpang, 
hut to abridge across the Larut river, some two miles higher up the 
road in the direction of Kota, and there they had another stock- 
ake called “ Ah Oh.” I should mention that in this part of Larut 
the roads only were worth defending or fighting for, as the country 
on either side was impassable swamp or jungle. The Mentri and 
Captain Speedy occupied, besides Kota and the mines, the branch 
road from Simpang to Bukit Gantang, the Mentri’s own residence, 
as also the stockade near the mouth of the Larut river from which 
Captain Wooldoombb, b.k., had driven the Si Kuans. 

As far as I could see the Si Kuans were still a long way from - 
being driven out of Larut, for though pressed for money, they had 
the best position, whilst all the stores for the Mentri’s friends, 
which of course wei’e supplied from Penang, had either to go over- 
land from Province Wellesley, a long journey through the jungle, 
or up the Limau, a branch of the Larut river, and thence through 
the jungle by elephants to Bukit Gantang, Simpang, or Kota. 

With all the* Mentri’s superior artillery (he had 4 Krupp 
guns of considerable calibre), his Indian contingent, and th.e advan- 
tage of an English leader, he had not been able to strike any really 
effectual blow at his enemies, and at this time affairs in Larut were 
perhaps in a more deplorable state than they had ever been*. 
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IsMArn, though he had urged to be excused acQeptiug the 
Sultauship, now that he was elected determined to maintain his 
position, but living a most retired life far away in the interior of 
P^rak, never seemed to trouble himself with the affairs of State, 
or take any measures to prevent the ruin and desolation of Lanit, 
or the disgrace which had been put on one of his highest officers, 
the Mentri. 

Larut, from a populous and thriving country with some 20 to 
80,000 inhabitants and a revenue of about $200,000 per annum, 
with hundreds of good houses and acres of cultivated lands, had 
been reduced to a wilderness, inhabited, with the exception of 
Captain Speedy and his men, by pirates, robbers and murderers. 

It is useless to go into a detail of the atrocities committed on 
all sides in Larut, but at the beginning of this disturbance 8,000 
men are said to have been killed in a day, every house in the 
country, except those at Bukit Gantaiig and the MSntri’s house 
at IVTatang, had been burnt down, and Larut was filled with nothing 
but stockades, whose occupants, at least those of the Si Kuan 
faction, elced out a precarious livelihood by a system of wholesale 
piracy and murder, not only in Larut and Perak waters, but on 
the high seas, going so far as to make more than one attack on 
our Settlement of Pengkor, and finally severely wounding two 
officers of H, M.’s Navy in an attack on a boat of H. M. S. 
‘‘ Midger 

After this last act Captain Woollcombe, u.n., Senior Naval 
Officer in these waters, destroyed the two principal stockades of 
these pirates on the Larut river, and the Mentri was thus able to 
gain possession of the month of his river, a result he would pro- 
bably never have accomplished alone. 

Previous to this a steamer flying the English flag had been 
filled on, and there had been a considerable naval engagement, 
in which a large number of Chinese junks took part, between the 
vessels of the rival factions off Larut, where the Go Kuan party 
had been completely defeated and two of their vessels sunk. 

To such an extent had party feeling risen, that having expelled 
the Mentri from Larut, a desperate attempt was made to murder 
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him % blowing up bis bouse in Penang, an attempt wbicb must 
bave cost bim bis life bad be been in tbe house as was supposed. 

When it is added that several of H. M.’s Gun- vessels bad for 
months been endeavouring to put down this piracy between 
Penang and Pulo Pengkor without securing a single pirate,* whilst 
the atrocities seemed on the increase, some idea may be obtained 
of the state of Larut and Perak in January, 1874. 

For P&^ak, though by no means in the condition of Larut, was 
hardly to be looked upon as happy and prosperous. Cursed by the 
possession of two Sultans, (for even one, reigning in undisputed 
and therefore good tempered sway, is hardly a blessing in a coun- 
try when acting by the light of Malay justice) each supported by a 
number of influential Chiefs, each levying taxes as though he alon('. 
were Sultan, and each endeavouring as best he might to injure the 
adherents of the other, whilst independent bands of robbers under 
the leadership of Chiefs who called themselves Eajas marauded 
undisturbed in the interior, Perak, the most populous and most 
beautiful of Malay States, was rendered almost intolerable even to a 
people whose perceptions have been dulled by the oppression of 
generations, and many of whom are slaves and the offspring of 
slaves. 

Let us now turn to SeMngor — Siiltogor which can boast a 
longer catalogue of crimes, whose name, even amongst the Malay 
States themselves, has ever been a bye-word for piracy and intes- 
tine strife. But though it is necessary, for a comprehension of the 
future events in Perak, to have a knowledge of what were the 
'positions of the various actors there, and what circumstances 
brought them into those positions, it will not be necessary to 
describe so fully the previous doings of the Selangor Eajas. 

^ To fix the date when disturbances first began in Selangor 
would be difficult, as internal quarrels and strife seem to have been 
its normal condition, and that not affording a sufficient field for 

* I call tbese men pirates” because though originally, and to the 
end mainly, this was a pai*ty fight, one faction at least was driven to such 
extremes that they attached indiscriminately all boats they could find passing 
the coasts of Perak and Larut, murdei’ed their crews and carried off the cargoes, 
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tlxe warlike tendencies of the Stdangor Eajas, their surplus energy 
was directed, and with considerable success, to a system of piracies 
on the coast and in the neighbourhood of SMngor. 

A more particular struggle had, howeyer, been going on in 
Selangor, with more or less vigour since 1867, in which year, Tunkii 
Bia a brother of the Sultan of Kedah, and, like all of that 

family, a man of more than ordinarily enlightened views, went to 
Selangor, married a daughter of the Sultan of that country, and 
was appointed by him to be his Viceroy. 

Under the general name of Selangor are included five large 
districts, cacdi on a considerable river of its own, named respectively 
Bernam, Selangor, Klaug, Langat, and Lukut,^ Bernam being the 
most northeidy and the others joining on in succession. 

The Sultan, who by the way is supreme, and, unlike the custom 
in Perak, lias no vei^ high officers under him, was then and is now 
residing at Langat, and had three grown up sons — Eajas Mtisah, 
Kahar and Yakub. Of these sons Eaja Musah, the eldest, was 
by his father’s consent then (in 1867) living at SSEngor in com- 
plete control of that river. 

A Eaja Itam held Bernam, Eaja But, Lukiit, and Eaja Mahui, 
a grandson of the late Sultan, having driven out Eaja Dolah, 
formerly in Klang, was holding that place and enjoying its reve- 
nues as his own. 

About tins time Eaja Dolah died in Malacca, to which place 
he had retired to organize an expedition against Mahdi to recover 
Klang, and at his death he enjoined his sons to carry out this 
expedition. 

This was done, and Tunku Dia Udih, finding Eaja Dolah’s 
sons at the mouth of the Klaug river and already engaged in a 
struggle with Mahdi, in his capacity of Viceroy to the Sultan, 
ordered both parties to desist and stated that he would settle their 


* Lukut lias lately, by a mutual rectification of boundaries, passed to Stmgei 
Ujong. (1880,) 
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diK^euce. Eaja Mahdt, however, refused to acknowledge Tunku 
I)XA Upnsr's right to interfere, and thus Tunku Dia UniH deter- 
mined to bring him to reason, and invited the sons of liaja Dol^vh 
: to assist, which they did, and Mahux was driven from Klang, which 
was taken and has ever since been occupied by Tunku Dia Udih/* 

But the wai', if so it may be called, was carried into Selangor 
and Bernam, Raja Mahdi obtaining at different times the assist- 
ance of Raja Itam of Bernam, Syed Mashob, a Selangor man of 
Arab extraction. Raja Asul, a Mandffing of Sumatra and a rene- 
gade to Tunku Dia TJdik,— and chiefest of all Raja Mahmud, a 
son of one Raja Berkat, a man who ranked second in Selangor j 
whilst the sons of the Sultan, though they appear to have taken 
no active part against Tunku Dia IJniK, are believed to have 
sympathised with, if not assisted, Mahdi and his party. 

It may be wondered how it was that during all these years, 
from 1867 to 1873, the Sultan did nothing personally to put an 
end to these disturbances which were depopulating his country 
and driving out ail honest men, indeed that he rather seemed 
to encourage the strife. 

To those intimately acquainted with the Sultan and with these 
turbulent Rajas there seems to be an easy explanation of his con- 
duct. In the first place his character is eminently of the laissez 
fmre type \ he had sympathies on both sides, on one his son-in-law 
and his cousin’s son, and on the other several men distantly related 
to him, and, perhaps in a degree, his own sons. But the real reason 
of his apparent indifference was his fear of Mahdi, and the 
equally desperate characters associated with him, should he by 
violent measures (and none other would have availed) attempt to 
punish their contempt for the authority of, and personal hatred 
to, his Viceroy. 

And those best acquainted with the facts aver that he had 
cause for fear, that it was even at one time proposed to murder 
the Sultan, get rid of his Viceroy, and parcel out the country 
amongst these I’ehellious Rajas. 

* Tunku Dja UniB has now reimned- to Kedah, where he is joint-Kegent 
with his brother Tunku rAKUB* ( 1880 .) 
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Wbat reaionstranee could do the Sultan did, nob once but 
re] 3 Batedl 7 , seeing, however, to how little purpose he at length 
gave it up ; but to take a firm stand by one party and condemn In 
tofo the actions of the other : for this the Sultan had not sufficient 
strength of purpose. 

And indeed he might have been very much more cordial in 
his relations with his Viceroy (against whom, however, he has 
never made complaint) had it not been that there were interested 
people ever ready to abuse the Viceroy to the Sultan and to repeat 
his reputed speeches in disparagement of his father-in-law, whilst 
these people, in the same way, were continually declaring to Tunku 
Dta TJdin that the Sultan was aiding his enemies to the utmost. 

The struggle was carried on with varying success, until in 
1872-78 the Bendahara of Pahang, at the instance of this &overn- 
ment, sent Tunku Dea Udik very considerable assistance in men 
and money. 

By their means Tunku Dia Udin succeeded in retaking the 
whole of the districts of Klang and Selangor, and driving MAHor 
and Mahmud to Langat, and Sxed Mashob and Kaja Asuu to 
P^rak ; with Baja Itam, Tunku Dia XJdik had already made friends. 

It is, however, but natural to conclude that this cessation of 
hostilities would only have lasted long enough to allow Mahdi and 
his allies to get ready a new expedition, and that, as had occurred 
before, so would it be again — war, pillage and piracy until the 
principals on one side were either killed or completely driven from 
this part of the Peninsula. 

When Tunku Dia Ddih retook Selangor in November, 1873, 
what had once been a populous and thriving place was almost 
uninhabited, such few hovels as still remained being in ruins, the 
plantations overgrown with jungle, the owners fled to another 
country, whilst the mines in the interior were totally deserted, the 
machinery burnt or broken and the roads infested by starving 
bands of robbers, who would hesitate at committing no crime 
either to obtain plunder or revenge themselves on their enemies. 
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And lastly, these j^rolonged disturbances were rapidly over- 
^wbeliuing P6rak and Selangor with debt, the Meniri in Larut and 
Taaku Dia TIdust in Selangor being respectively indebted to the 
extent of $300,000 or $400,000, with no prospect of paying off 
this money, except from a flourishing revenue after years of peace 
and prosperity, an eventuality then apparently verging on the 
impossible. 

Simgei Ujong which, as has been stated, marches with the 
South-Eastern boundary of Selangor, had, as might be expected, 
become mixed up in the Selangor disturbances, and the Chiefs 
of Sungei Ujong, not content with their own troubles and disputes 
with their neighbour and old enemy Eambau, taking opposite 
sympathies, had all but involved their little State in just such an 
uxternal struggle as had devastated Selangor. * 

The small inland States of Sungei Ujong, Eambau, Jobol, <&c., 
had originally been under the Sultan of Johor, but about 17^r3, 
Johor, aio longer able or anxious to be responsible for the govern- 
ment of these, no doubt even then, troublesome districts, obtained 
for them a Prince of true Menangk^bau descent, who, under the 
title of Tang di Pertuan Besar, ruled over these States, then 
federated into one. 

Each separate State, however, still had its own immediate 
Chiefs, who, under the title of Pengdlu or Datu, virtually controlled 
their own district, with an occasional reference to the Yang di 
Pertuan Besar. 

This arrrangement lasted till about the year 1800, when the 
then Tang di Pertuan Besar induced some of the- Penguins to consent 
to the additional appointment of a Deputy under the title of Tang 
di Pertuan Muda. 

From this time till 1874, that is to say during the whole of 
the present century, the Inland States have been the scene of 
almost continuous disturbances. 

First quarrelling amongst themselves (notably in the cases of 
Eaja Alt and Sxel BA3AH about 1883), and then making British 
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subjects the iunocent siiferers by tbeir party warfare, they i'eii- 
dered these States, and more especially the Linggi river, all but 
impassable. 

The Linggi river which in its lower part forms the boundary 
between Selangor and Malacca,^ in its upper part forks, the right 
branch becoming, for some distance, the boundary between Sungei 
IJjong and Bambau, and the left branch, for a short way, the boun- 
dary between Bambau and Malacca. 

It may be imagined what effect the positions of Sungei Ujong 
and Bambau with regard to each other, aud to the Linggi river 
which ran betw’^een*^ them, would have on any one so unfortunate 
as to be obliged to make use of that river as a thoroughfare. 

During at least the last forty years, the condition of these 
States may be briefly described as one of complete disorganization 
and consequent oppression and poverty. 

Snngei Djong and Bambau, to each other the bitterest foes, 
when not in actual aud declared warfare kept their feud alive 
by cattle-lifting, river x:)iraey, and lughvvay robbery, whilst each 
constantly induced one or other of the remaining States to adopt 
her cause, never failing to make the Linggi river the chief scene 
of operations. Both legitimate parties would there erect stockades 
and levy taxes on the traders (usually British subjects of Malacca), 
whilst independent hands of marauders, with a true spirit of pri- 
vateering, raised their stockades and demanded of every passer-by 
an exorbitant blackmail, and should this be refused they seldom 
failed to punish such temerity by murder and robbery. 

Add to this that in each of these small States there is at least 
one Pengfilu, at w^hose death there is usually an armed struggle 
for the vacant office, and a fair idea may be obtained of the ‘‘peace 
and prosperity’' of the independent States bordering on Malacca. 

Such a struggle as has just been spoken of as possible had but 
now (in January, 1874,) ended in Bambau, and was about to begin 
in Sungei Ujong, 


^ Now iSungoi Ujong aud Malacca. (1880.) 
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Ie orfler that there may he no difficulty in understanding the 
cib?eunistances which led to the direct intervention of G-overnment 
in Sungei TJjong, it will he well to at once describe the interior 
economy of that State. 

The chief authority in Sungei IJjong. and the one with whom 
this Government has always corresponded and treated in conducting 
relations with that State, is a Penguin with the title of Klana 
Putra, a title which hy right descends from uncle to nephew, that 
nephew being the eldest son of the Klana’s eldest sister, in default 
the next son or a son of another sister. 

Butin Sungei Ujong there was another authority, with the title 
of Datu Bandar, an office which ought, like the first, to descend 
from uncle to nephew, and for which its last holder claimed an 
almost, if not quite equal, position, aiithointy, and consideration with 
that of the Klana. 

There were reasons which might give rise to this feeling, prin- 
cipal amongst them that the Data Bandar was a man of at least 
seventy-five years of age, and had held his office for. some twenty 
years, whilst the Klana was a comparatively young man and had 
just been appointed. 

The Bandar, an extremely parsimonious man, had, during his 
twenty years of office, accumulated, a large sum of money, and this 
consequently gave him considerable influence in the coirntry, 
whilst he was possessed of such a reputation for determination, 
impatience of the least contradiction, and the prompt execution of 
desperate deeds, that many of those who would not have been his 
followers through love, were so by fear. 

The Bandar had also made use of his long tenure of power to 
get the greater part of the revenues into his own hands, and the 
Klana, having been installed, soon found that he must either 
contenfc himself with what the Bandar allowed him to have or 
assert his rights by force. 

One thing, however, is certain in regard to the apparently 
auomalous positions of these Two Kings of Brentford,” and that 
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is, that it was a custom in Sungei Ujong that when oho of those 
two offices became vacant, it could only be refilled by the consent 
of the Chief who then held the other, and though it has been 
stated that the present Klana* is not the legitimate occupant, yet 
he was appointed in the regular way by the late Bandar, whose 
own succession, though he enjoyed his post for so many years, will 
liardly bear the light of severe scrutiny. 

There had never been cordial relations between the Ellana and 
the Bandar of Sungei XJjong, and an estrangement once formed 
the breach between them became daily wider, more especially when 
the Klana adopted the cause of Tunku Dxa. tJuiisr and promised to 
give none of his enemies harbour in Sungei TTjong, whilst it was 
well known that the Bandar was on the best terms with Kajas 
Ma.hi)i and Mahmud, and had, on several occasions, given them, 
besides shelter in liis bouse, material assistance for the prosecu- 
tion of their raids. 

As for the other small {States, besides their frequently taking part 
ill the Eambau-Sungei Ujong conflicts, they were themselves, 
and more especially Ulu Muar, Jelabu and Sri Menanti, the 
scenes of petty struggles, whilst they all, without exception, gave 
refuge to the criminals who fled from justice in the Straits Settle- 
ments, 

Johor and Pahang were the only exceptions to this disgrace- 
ful state of affairs, and there has been for years so little good 
feeling between even these two countries, and such jealousy with 
regard to their boundary, that* it is believed that were it not for 
their position, so close to Singapore, and the great interest this 
Q-overnment has always taken in Johor, they would long ere this 
have been involved in a war as bitter, and on a larger scale, than 
any that has been described, indeed it is more than probable that 
this most anxiously to be avoided catastrophe has only been averted 
by the constant mediation of this G-ovemment between those 
States. 

* SXBD Abdulbahmas? ; lie died retoning firom Mecoa at the end 
of 1879. 
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’ Besides the internal struggles in P6rak, Selfmgor, Hungei 
tjjong, Eamhau, &c ,5 there was an outstanding question of houn- 
haries — first between Perak and Selangor, then between Selangor 
and Sungei Ujong, and again between Simgei Ujong and Eambau 
— ^which threatened to, at anj time, iiiYolve the whole of this part 
of the Peninsula in war. . 

Any number of instances might be given to shew the kind of 
'rule' under which the Malays Iiave hitherto lived, one or two will, 
however, ho sufficient. 

In the reign of Sultan Jaeeae there vvas in Pcx^ak a Trcnggaiiu 
man, who had such a sweet voice, that when he read the Kbr4n all 
who heard him were charmed with it. On one occasion he was 
reading in the presence of the vSultan, and one of the women of 
the harim was so struck that she, contrary to custom, came out to 
listen. Some of the woman’s relations chose to feel aggrieved by this, 
and when the man went out, they lay iu wait to kill him, hut 
knowing he was armed with a very famous kriss they feared to 
molest him. They then complained to the Sultan, and asked what 
was to be done ; his reply was '' You are fools, first take his kriss 
and then kill him.” Accordingly, acting on this advice, one of 
them made an excuse to borrow the weapon, and when the Trcng- 
gfbu man went out to look for him, the others stabbed him until 
their krisses met in his body. 

In Larut, the Chinese, believing a man guilty of too great fami- 
liarity with another man’s wife, took both the suspected parties, 
man and woman, put them in wicker baskets, and threw them 
into an abandoned tin mine, which had become filled with water. 
It is also stated that a similarly suspected couple were hound, 
nude, and partially buried in the middle of a road, where evei-y 
passer-hy thrust into their bodies a piece of stick sharpened 
at one end and lighted at the other. 

In Perak, too, when a man wished to revenge himself on 
another for a real or fancied wrong, the ordinary course was to 
plan and carry out a midnight “ amok,” which consists in a num- 
ber of men, armed to the teeth, making a rush on a house, murder- 
ing every on© they meet, and then burning the place. 
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In Selangor it is harcllj aii exaggeration to saj that 
every man over twenty years of age, whom you met on the road, 
had killed at least one man. Indeed it was considered rather a 
a reproach on any one who had not done so, and even now (1875) 
those Ea jas are looked on with the greatest respect who can boast 
the longest list of victims. One Selangor Eaja was reputed, and 
indeed aclniowledged it hiinself, to have killed ninety-nine men, 
another f oriy, and several over twenty each ; whilst even the women 
were not unaeeustomed to the use ’of deadly weapons against each 
other. % 

It is stated' that a man was leaving Langat to go up the river, 
some year or two ago, when, as he left, a friend on the bank said 
“ You had better take care, there are said to be forts on the river.” 
The next morning, a Eaja, having been told of the remark, 
met this friend, and striking him in the mouth with his kriss, 
killed him, with the simple remark “ Mulutnia terlampau jahat ” — ► 
e.^ “ He had a very wicked mouth.” 

Not long ago, another Eaja at Langat punished two of his 
father’s female debt slaves, who had attempted to escape from 
bondage, by having their heads held under water in the river 
till they were dead. 

These cases Avere quoted to me by the actors or lookers on in 
the scenes, and I could multiply them ad mmeam, A Chinese, 
some years resident in Langat, speaking of the frequent use of 
deadly weapons in that place but a year or two ago, said Every 
one in Langat carried Aveapons, and used them without let, 
hindrance, or hesitation, even cowards became braA’e after a short 
residenee in Bandar Termusa (Langat).” Murders for a hasty 
word, or a debt of a few dollars, or perhaps cents, were of weekly 
occurrence. 

Countries whore such eases as these were too common to 
afford remark for more than a day, were not likely to offer much 
inducement to foreigners to invest their capital, or trust their 
lives in; and Schingor, excex)t in Klang and Lukut, is aJmost an 
unknown country. 
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: , Liikut, close to the Capfe Eachado Lighthouse, and only 40 
piileBi feom Malacca, was, under its last Eaja, the most thriving 
place in SSlS,ngor with a revenue o£ nearly $200,000 a year ; but on 
his deathj partly from the failure of some sources of revenue, and 
partly from inefficiency in the administration by his sons who had 
taken charge of the Q-overnment, the revenues of Lukut at once 
fell, and do not now amount to $5,000 per annum. 

In Sungei Ljong, a'i^airs were only better in so far that the 
Bandar did what he liked, but did not let any one else do so. 
The following may be taken as an instance of one of the ways 
in which he raised money. 

A certain Haji came to Sungei Ujong and treated the Bandar 
with such deference that his heart warmed towards him, and he 
determined to make him a present of money. Accordingly, he 
sent round to the Chinese miners and traders, ordering each to 
give a sum of money for this purpose — one $30, another $20, and so 
on. By this means he collected $500, $100 of which he gave to 
the Haji, and the other $400 he kept himself. 

Such was the state of the Peuinsula in 1874, and enough has 
been told to shew that there was ample reason to justify Grovernor 
Sir Akdeew Clabke iu taking some effectual step to put a stop 
to those crimes, which had hitherto been frequently per- 
petrated on British subjects, and, if possible, to reconcile tbe 
opposing parties in these struggles, more especially in the case of 
Larut, which so nearly affected the peace and safety of our own 
Settlement of Penang. 

To obtain this end, negotiations were opened with the Chinese 
of the contending factions, and this mediation brought about very 
satisfactory results. 

Sir Ahdbew Clabice met the principal Chinese of both parties 
at our Island of Pengkor, in January, 1874, and, by treating both 
factions equally, he effected a reconciliation, which stopped at.once 
all piracy at sea, all fighting on shore, and which in one year 
had such an influence on Larut, that that district was, in January, 
1870, producing a revenue of $30,000 a month, with an estimated 
population of some thirty -five thousand Chinese and Malays. 
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J udging that the settlement of thfe PSrah succession was a matter , 
of almost equal Itrgency with the pacification of Larut, and would, 
in the future, he of greater importance, whilst no lasting good 
could come by arranging the one without the other, letters and 
messengers were sent to summon Iskatl, ABDunnAH, and the 
principal Chiefs of Perak. 

Ismail did not attend. Being a long way in the interior of 
P&ak, and having hitherto had no dealings mth Europeans, he 
was probably, like all natives, suspicious of the reception he might 
meet with. Abdullah, however, came, and he was accompanied 
by most of the principal Perak Chiefs,’^ except Baja Jusor, who 
was then looked upon as Eaja Muda, and from whom no com- 
plaints had ever been received that he had been unjustly deprived 
of the supreme power. 

The main point, necessarily, had been to put a stop to those 
disgraceful occurrences w’hich were rapidly recalling to mind the 
ilhfame borne by the Straits of Malacca for acts of piracy and 
cruelty when European shipping first used them as a highway to 
the East. But having secured this end for the moment, with 
guarantees for the future good conduct of the Chinese, it was 
necessary to consider by what means this present necessary resnlt 
might be continued. 

One solution likely to suggest itself was, no doubt, annex- 
ation, but considering the reluctance with which the Home &overn- 
ment had hitherto sanctioned even the slightest interference in 
the Malay States, that course was little considered. The only 
other alternative, which recommended itself as having a prospect 
of success, was to give the Native Chiefs an opportunity of 
governing their countries under the advice and assistance of British 
Officers, and see whether, under these circumstances, they were 
capable of being entrusted with such responsibility. Should they, 


* Tlie Cliiofs who actually attended \Yere:— A bdfllxh, the R^a 
Bendahara Psman (Prime Minister), the Alentri, the Batu Temenggong, the 
Pabu Laxamana, the Batii t>habandar and the Batu Sager, 
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after trial, prore themselves xinahle or unwilling to maintain 
order in their own countries, and amicable retetions with our 
possessions, then the other alternative would still remain. 

The question of the succession was fully discussed, and all the 
Chiefs at Pengkor expressed their desire to appoint A-BnnniiAn 
Sultan, and Sir Akdbew ClxIEKe, agreeing to their unanimous 
election of him, an Engagement was drawn up setting forth this 
new creation, acknowledged by Her Majesty’s representative, and 
conferring on Ismail the title of Ex-Sultan : consenting, at the 
request of the Sultan and his Chiefs, to send a British Officer to 
be Resident in P^rak, to collect the revenue and advise the SuUan, 
and also containing clauses which rectified the boundary between 
Province "Wellesley and that part of P6rak called Krian ; whilst 
the old and much discussed Treaty of 1825 was declared to be 
interpreted in the sense in which it had, no doubt, been made, 
i. e,, that the Bindings, a strip of the mainland, as w^ell as the 
Islands of Pengkor, should be British territory. 

The principal results of this action are, that since that Engage- 
ment was made, there has been no case of piracy in P^rak waters. 
Larut has been re-peopled, and its revenues have doubled in 
amount what was received in its most prosperous days under the 
unaided administration of its Native ruler ; whilst the proportion 
of crime to the population of Perak has not been greater than that 
in the Straits Settlements. ' At the same time, in Larut, all arms 
have been removed and stockades destroyed, whilst towns have 
been built, mines opened, and roads made, the necessary accom- 
paniments of an increased population and an increased revenue. 

The proposal to send Resident British, Officers to advise and 
assist the Native rulers and afford protection to British subjects 
originated with the Malay Rajas themselves, Raja A bdullah having 
in 1872, begged Governor Hiv Haeev Oed to assist him to obtain 
Ms rights as Sultan and to lend him an Officer to tea,ch him how to 
govern his country, saying that he would give that Officer for a 
time the whole revenues of his country, except sufficient to provide 
himself with food and clothing. 
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More recently Tunku Dia Udik and the IClana of Sungei 
Ujong have ashed for and obtained British Residents, expressing 
in each ease their desire to defray the expenses of these Officers. 

There is now a Resident in Perak, and an Assistant Resident 
in. Larut. 

Nothing has occurred in Larut of any importance since 
January, 1874, but the country has been carefully woi’ked ii]) to 
its present state, its revenue guarded, and justice administered 
under the immediate supervision of the Assistant Resident (Oapt. 
BrnisniO, whilst, besides roads for the benefit of the miners and 
traders in Larut, a road, which may in time connect Province Wel- 
lesley with elohor, has been begun, both in our newly acquired 
territory in Kriaii and also in Larut, to give a direct road com- 
munication between those districts and our own Settlements, whilst 
another road to join Larut with Perak proper is also in course of 
making ; and this also would form a joint in a great highway 
through the Peninsula from Penang to Singapore. 

The Larut debts, already spoken of, incurred by the Mcntri in 
his vain attempts to put down the party fights of the Chinese in 
Larut, are in the hands of a Committee of Enquiry. 

In Perak, which has a resident j^opulation of about 80,000 
Malays, with numhers of. Rajas and Chiefs, as was to he expected 
there are those who prefer the law of “ might being right ” to any 
modification of that original principle, and these have taken up a 
policy of grumbling disconten*^ with Rajas Ismail and Jxjsor for 
leaders. 

IsKAiL, though in conversation and eoiTes^ondence he pro- 
fesses it to be his only desire to follow the advice of the English 
G-overnment, has nevertheless practically assumed a position of 
passive disregard of the new state of affairs, and, amongst Malays, 
of being the aggrieved victim of ill-treatment at the hands of 
those Chiefs who, having elected him Sultan, afterwards discarded 
him. And in this course he is supported and advised, if not 
instigated, by the Mi^ntri and one or two lesser Chiefs, who, whilst 
they were the followers of Ismail the Sultan/’ did many things 
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wlu,clx ttey now hesitate to attempt as the followers of the Ex- 
Silltan.” 

JirsoE, however, has no feeling of this kind, and, holding the 
appointment of Eaja Muda, he wonld have the present control of 
Pfirak affairs with a by no means improbable possibility of becom- 
ing Sultan hereafter, but though he knows that he' is utterly 
unsupported, and that should the supreme authority become vacant 
to-morrow perhaps not one Chief in Perak would approve of his 
becoming Sultan, and though he formerly willingly accepted the 
Eaja Mudaship under Abdullah, yet he is now so occupied by the 
thought that he is the rightful Sultan and being unjustly deprived 
of his true position, that he is ready to ally himself with any one 
who will in any way oppose the present arrangements. 

Some further steps will probably be necessary before these 
Eajas will be induced to give up their present attitude, for though 
that , is not at present a threatening one, still it does much to |)re- 
vent the complete and speedy settlement of Perak affairs. 

Another point provided for in the Pengkor Engagement was 
the arrangement of a Civil List, and the fact of this being as yet 
unsettled, has no doubt contributed, in some degree, to the discon- 
tent of Ismail’s party. This can hardly be decided except at a full 
assembly of the Chiefs and in the presence of some one whose 
advice has sufficient wesight with them to carry conviction. Could 
such an assembly be arranged, in such a presence, it is possible 
that both questions might be settled at one and the same time. 

Neither Ex-Sultan Ismail nor Eaja J usoe would probably have 
ever taken up the attitudes they have had it not been that certain 
designing persons, British subjects, with the sole desire of making 
money, represented that if their services were employed at a suf- 
ficiently high figure anything might he done, even to the annulling 
of the- Pengkor Engagement and the constituting of JirsoE Sultan 
of Pfirak, Indeed some of the Chiefs are stiU of opinion that this 
Engagement might, by the influence of their advisers in the Straits, 
be rendered worthless. 
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The 3tciitri of Lainit also, by his iutrigues and ])i‘ofessions 
of friendship, now to ‘Abdullah how to Isma tl, has in no siuali 
degree helped to keep alire the discontent which exists. 

When the Itesidont iirst took up liis duties, the eollcction of 
revenue and the ])reservation of the peace seemed to douiand sueb 
immediate lUTaugcmeni- and conrrol, that thci'c* ^\as Jiot oppgi’- 
tunity to devote Jiimsclf entirely to the (dilotV, hut jiow that these 
two important questions are put on more satisfactory footing, it 
seems necessary to take it[) the Hiial settlement ot* any diMeuity 
which still remains about Abdullah’s ae know lodgment, the arrange- 
ment of a Civil List, and the partlcmlar duties of particular (^fiiefs. 

Abdullah himself has, howeter. been tlu‘ greatest obstacle to 
his own complete recognition as Sultan. Since January, 1874, 
instead of exerting himself to a just fullilmeut of the duties whhdi 
then devolved npoii him, he has devoted himself to opiuui-smoking, 
cock-fighting and other vices, and by his overhearing manner and 
absurd pride of position, lie has, instead of conciliating, rather 
estranged those who only wanted forliearaiicc to make them his 
supporters. 

Thus, Ultliougli' Abdullah has amongst those attached to his 
cause some of the most enlightened of Perak Chiefs, still the party 
in opposition, with Ismail and Jusqf at their head, are so strung 
and influential with the JSTatives of the interior as to necessitate an 
amicable arrangement with them before the affairs of Perak can be 
said to he finally settled. 


The immediate cause of this GovernuiontV recent and more 
intimate relations in Selfuigor arose from an atrocious piracy 
being committed in November, 1873, just off tim Jugra river, some 
few miles from the Sultan of Selangor’s residence. One man alone 
escaped with his life from the pirated boat, jumping overboard and 
holding to the rudder for hours. He swam ashore, escaped to 
Malacca, and there meeting the pirates he laid an infonnaiion and 
they were arrested. 
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In December, 1873, Tiiuku Dia Dj 3IN, having just previously 
reported the above case to this Government, begged that an Officer 
DHght be sent to him to assist him in governing Sclfingor, 

On the nth Jaiuiaiy, 1874, an attack was also made on our 
lighthouse at Cape Eachado by Malays believed' to have come from 
Langat. 

Eeturned from Perak, Sir Andiiew (^la.1{!vE, having obtained the 
co-operation of Vice-Admmal Sir CbrAiiLES Siiadwell, then at 
Penang with a portion of K. At/s China Pleet, proceeded at once to 
Langat, where he interviewed the Sultan and his sous, and induced 
|Iis Highness to appoint a (.oiirt of Native authorities to sit in trial 
on the pirates, Tuiiku Di.v Unrx Ijeing nominated President of 
this Court by tlie Sultan. 

Three of H. AT.'s Vessels were left at the Jugni river with two 
Government Commissioners to watch the trial. 

After a earcfiil examination, tiie prisoners were found guilty 
and all but one were executed. The sliips-of-war then shewed 
themselves along the coast, and for the time eveiythiug seemed 
([uiet agaiji. 

, It was in July, however, that Sir Andhew Clarke, calling at 
Klang on his way from Penang to Singapore, Avas informed by Timku 
Dia Unix* of another piracy, at a place called Kwala Labu on the 
Langat river, about twenty-five miles above the town of Langat. 

It was stated that this river-piracy (in which a boat was plun- 
dered and two Bugis men lost their lives) had been designed and 
executed under the orders of Eaja Mahhxih, and the Bandar of 
, Snngei Hjong’s eldest son ; and it was added that Eaja Mahdi was 
thiin at Langat, planning another expedition against Klang and 
Seltlngor, and that he had three largo boats there ready to convey 
his men and arms. 

Sir Axdreav Clarke went at once to Langat, taking Tunku Dxa 
Tnix with him, and at an interview wdth the Sultan of Scltogor,, 
His Highness expressed his desire to put a stop to such disgraceful 
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occurrences, and promised to hand over Eaja Maegdi’ s boat to 
Tunku Dia trulls', to assist his Vicerov to otganise an expedi- 
tion in search of the pirates, and, if possible, to secure Eajas Ma^hbi, 
Mahmud and Beekat (the Tunku Panglima EajaJ, who had already 
been declared outlaws by the Sultan. 

One of Eaja Mahdi^s boats was then lianded over to Tunku 
Dia and taken to Klang, and, in order to, if possible, put 

(low’n piracy and prevent the recurrence of these outrages Sir 
A 3 ST) 1 ew OiAEiCE, arrived at Singapore, requested the Navy to give 
what assistance they could to the Sultan and Tunkn Uuih in 
their search, by keeping a look-out on the coast of SeUngor, whilst 
the Grovernor at the same time sent an Oflicer of the Q-overnment 
to remain with the Sultan, should His Highness desire it, and by his 
presence and advice, give him confidence and assistance to carry 
out the promises ho had made. This Officer was cordially welcomed 
by the Sultan, and continues with him. 

Tlie expedition had no visible result in the way of the capture 
of either Eajas Maiidi or MAmtuu, or the discovery of any of the 
pirates, Imt it was of no slight use in thoroughly examining thc^ 
villages and rivers on the coast, in fright:Mung both Eaja Mahdi 
and Eaja Mahmud out of Seirmgor, and in capturing Eaja Mahdi’s 
third boat, which he had removed from Langat, the second having, 
at the Sultan’s request, been towed to Klang by H.M.S, JECarf, 

From tliis date there has been no case of piracy on the coast 
or in the rivers of Selangor, and the Sultan has, by his unhesitating 
trust in the advice of the Gtovernment and adoption of every thing 
suggested to him for the improvement of his country, proved the 
truth and sincerity of his former professions of friendship, and in 
October, 187-ls he begged Ibe Groveruor to undertake the G-overii- 
inent of Selangor by his Officers and the collection of all the 
revenues there. 

When in August, 1874^, Mahdi, after vowing vengeance on all 
who assisted in the removal of his boats, was compelled to leave 
Langat, he went overland to Sungei Ujong, and thence, still across 
country, through Sri Menanti and Eambau to Johor, to which 
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]^)lace 1x6 Iiad been summoned by letter in the hope that as lie had 
by birth some claim on Selangor an amicable arrangement might 
be.inade with him. 

Raja Mattoi toolc with liim Raja MAmurj), the son of tlie late 
Saltan Mattowed ol: Selangor, and they have ])een in dohor ever 
since. 

Raja Maualud, the son of the Tunku Panglima Raja,* also left 
Langat in August last and wont to Suiigei Rjoiig, where he was 
received and supported by the Bandar of that place until the KLaim 
of Siingei Rjong, ei^deavoiiriug to bring the Bandar to reason hy 
force of arms, the Bandar called on Raja Mahmud to assist him, 
and this he did with great effect, his notorious name striking such 
terror into the Klaiia’s followers (oOO in all) that at the first sound 
of it they fled out of Sungei IJjong. 

On the arrival of our troops Makmxjd fled to Langat by the 
sea coast, and being there ofi:ei*ed an ultimatum of complete sub- 
mission, or to leave the country in twenty-four hours, he chose the 
former, and went to Singapore, where he bound himself to live for 
a year without meddling in the slightest degree in Seirmgor affairs. 

This promise he has hitherto faithfully kept, and there is no 
reason to believe he will attempt to break it ; indeed he is not likel}^ 
to give any further trouble, as he says he has no claim on 8olangor 
and has fought hitherto for no political reason, merely for friend- 
ship’s sake and because ho lilced it. 

This is the ease, he is a “ free lance,” and has been ever Raja 
Mahdt’s best fighting man ; now however he appears to have sevej^ed 
his connection with him and is not likely to resume it, but tired of 
his hunted life in the jungle, he is anxious to live for the future in 
peace and by honest means. 

Raja Mahmud, the son of the late Sultan, supported by Eaja 
Mahdi at one time claimed to be the legitimate heir to the throne 
of Hrlflngor, but he appears to Iiave given that idea up now and is 
living quietly in Johor witli an allowance from the SelJngor 
Q-overnment 


Baja. Beekat, 
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On wliat grounds he made his claim it is hard to say, for he 
bas an elder brother, Eaja Laitt, living in Perak, and he is not, as 
was stated, of ‘‘ Eaja ” blood on his mother’s side, neither is his 
brother. 

Eaja as already montionod, made friends with Tunku 

Dia Udin, and has for some time been living at Bernam in charge 
of that district under the supervision of tlie Eesident of Schlngor, 
the Sultan of Perak having given to Eaja Itam temporary control 
over the P6rak bank, ?>., the j’ight bank of the river Bernam also. 

Eaja AsAi/jt once in Tunku Dia Udik’s service, but who after- 
wards went over to his enemies, driven from Selfmgor, fled to P6rak, 
and is now engaged in tin-mining at Slim in the interior of POrak. 

The only other man of any note concerned in the Sel&ngor 
disturbances is Sxed MASiroB,t who, compelled to fly S^l^ngor, took 
refuge in Perak, where he is living on charity, having no followers 
and no money. He lias seen the Eesident of Perak and declared 
his desire to mix nn more in the quarrels of the Native Eajas, hut 
to live peaceably. 

Of the Sultan’s sons, the eldest, Eaja Mfsait, is just going back 
to iSrdungor, wliere he will live under the eye of the Eesident, for 
though no complaint of oppression or cruelty has ever been brought 
against him, his character is essentially iveak, and it is necessary 
to protect him from had advisers and desi^iing men, who would 
rob him of his money, and, under cover of his name, commit acts 
that he would never dream of nor consent to. 

, Eaja Katiab, the second son, is settled in the interior of Langat, 
and doing very well there, whilst Yakub, the third son, lives with 
his father, and is directly under the supervision of the Assistant 
Eesident J at Langat. . " 

^ Eaja Itam is now (1880) in receipt of a fixed allowance, whilst the 
Bernam DistriL'fc is administered under the advice of the Eesident of Perak. 

t After the murder cjf Mr. Birch, Eaja As.vl and 8 vki) Mashob (also Uajas 
IxDPT and Utih) olferod their services to the British Commissioners 
in Perak, and to the troops a verv considerable amount of assistance, 
I'liese five Eaias were recommended to Oovernment for some mark of distinc- 
tion in recognition of their services, aiidin consequence the Seerctey of State 
sent out five swords to be prestmted to them, but they have never been given- 
Eaja Aral died some time ago. (1880.) 

i Til ere is no Assistant Eesident in Selangor now. (1880.) 
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Thus there is reason to believe, that all these former enemies 
of S^fengor are satisfactorily provided for, and that they will, or at 
least some of them, in future contribute to the prosperity of that 
country, instead of employing their energies in endeavouring to 
accomplish its ruin. 

Kaja Mahdt alone remains intractable. Imbued mtli an idea 
that Klang is his very own to do what he likes with, he lian 
hitherto resisted all attempts at any arrangement which has not 
for its first proviso his own. return to that district as its Governor. 

He claims Klang as a right and an inheritance, and has hitherto 
stated that he will endeavour to recover it by any means, declaring 
at the same time his firm belief that if the Straits Government will 
assist him to obtain Klang, and will give him a Eesident to advise 
him, that “ he will shew quicker and better results there than 
“ Tunku Dia Udin has ever done.'’ 

Unfortunately his past conduct hardly justifies him in this 
confident opinion, and even supposing it were possible to value 
Eaja Mahdi at his own estimate of himself, and he could be 
allowed to return to Klang, the present inhabitants of Selangor 
have such slight confidence in him, that they (or rather a great 
part o£ them) liave ch^elared it their intention to leave the countrv 
as he enters it. 

The Sultan also, having enjoyed for some months now the 
blessings of being freed from the intimidations of these hitherto 
turbulent spirits, is much averse to the return of Raja Mahdt, 
whom he doubtless considers their instigator and chief. 

Indeed Maiidi’s'^ return to Selangor, for sometime at least, 
would appear to bo out of tlie question, and yet il: his determina- 
tion and energy could only l)e directed into some lawful channel, 
he might do almost as much good as he has liitherto done harm. 
It is hoped that an arrangement may yet be made with liim 
which will gain this end, and whilst giving him some worthy employ- 
inmt in another country will divert his thoughts from Scltdngor. 

^ Haja Mahdi kas abandoned las pretensions, and quite recently the 
Selangor G-overnmenfc lias agreed to let him. return to Klang as a private 
individual. Unfortunately Raja Mahbi’s state of health i.s giving Ins friencts 
great cause for anxiety on his behalf. (1880.) 
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Meanwliile Scirmgor is slowljj but steadily, recoveriug itself ; 
miners and traclei’s are returning, and as they find a hitherto 
unknown safety to life and proper!}'', and an absence of those 
intestine struggles from Avhich the country has till recently been 
iiardly ewer free, they will gain confidence, and besides bringing in 
their own capital and labour, may induce others to do so ; look- 
ing at the richness of tlie soil, both for cultivation and in minerals, 
there is reason to hope that Selfingor will cventiaally become one 
of the wealthiest States in the Peninsula. 

Already the revenues of Ivlang are averaging over §11,000 a 
month, whilst a new impulse has been given to the hitherto neglected 
districts of Bernam, Selangor, and Langat. 

Ill Lukiit too there is a prospect of belter days, and though 
it may not for years, peidiaps never, reach its former prosperity, the 
work of improvement has begun, and it only wants time, and the 
absence of internal dissension to regain much of its old wealth and 
importance, and this seems the more likely as it is proposed to 
make a road^ from JSiuigei Ujong to Lukut, along which the whole 
traffic of the former place would be carried, and thus Lukut, in 
addition to her owm resources, would become the x^ort of Sungei 
Ujong. 

At Sungei Kay a between Cape Eachado and the Linggi river 
there are large pepper and gambler plantations owned by Malacca 
Chinese, and these will doubtless be greatly increased when other 
Chinese in Malacca see that the present peace appears likely to bo 
a lasting one*t 

In answer to Tunku Dia Ui)I]}^'s request, a Eesident British 
Officer was sent to him by the {Straits Government in January of 
this year, and it is hoped such a country as Selangor, drained by 


proposal watj abandoned in 18^5, and a road commenced, wbioh 
is now open, to connect, Sungei Ujong with PernAtang Paair on the Linggi river. 
The Sungei Ujong Government prefeiTcd this rente, as passing wholly tlirough 
Sungei Ujong territoi 7 . (1880.) 

fA Singapore Chinaman has since opi.nod considerable pepper and g^bier 
plantations at Sungei Baya, and i iic y ujjjLiir IiLlc!} piove a success. 
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rivers as tlie Bernain, Klang, Selangor, aifd Laiigat, under its 
mw administration, may grow into a state wortliy of its great 
natural resources. 


As already stated, the constant border figlits between Simgei 
Ujong and Eambaii, which in 187^3 and 187-1' rather increased than 
diminished, had rendered the Linggi river (the highway to Sungei 
Ujong and parts of Eambau) all but impassable, until, after 
repeated complaints from British subjects of the blackmailing aud 
robbery wliich was going on in that river, the Eambau people 
erected stockades at a place called Bukit Tiga, about ten miles 
from the mouth of the Linggi, and literally put a stop to all trafidc. 

This occurred in April, 1874, and Governor 8ir Atobew 
CuAitKE, finding remonstrance of no avail, went in person to Som- 
paug on the Linggi river where lie met the Data Klana of Suugei 
Ujong, and after a conference with him the stockades at Bukit 
Tiga were destroyed by the Klana's people with the assistance of 
several boats’ crews from H.M.S. CJiar^ddis and. Avon. The Linggi 
river was thus re-opened for trade, and before Sir Andrew Cdarke 
left it boats containing $5,000 worth of tin went clown it from 
Sungei Ujong, haying been unable until then to get past the 
stockades. 

SxED AmiAN, the Klana of JSuiigei Ujong, had immediately 
before this action on the Linggi assured the Government of his 
desire to protect legitimate trade, to put down freebooting and 
river piracy, and to harbour no criminals or enemies of those in 
alliance with the British Government. To this effect also he had 
signed (in April, 1874) an Agreement, and as there appeared, to be 
no reason to doubt his sincerity a quantity of ^rms ordered by him 
from England, and which, owing to the disturbed state of Sungei 
Ujong and Eambau, had jiitherto been detained, were now handed 
over to him. 

After this affair at Bukit Tiga nothing of any importance 
occurred in Sungei Ujong till August, 1874, when the Klana, 
acting in concert with the Sultan of Selingor and his Viceroy Tunku 
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DiiL assisted in the search fqr the Labu pirates and the out- 

lawed "Rajas Mahdi and Mahmui). This expedition, as has been 
shewn, proved unsuccessful as far as securing any of the pirates 
went, but on its return the Klana, in reporting to the Q*overnment 
the steps he had taken, complained that the Bandar of Sungei 
Ujong would not assist him nor obey him, and that it was even 
stated in Sungei Ujong that he, the Bandar, was sheltering Eaja 
Mahmud. The Klana asked at the same time that his boundaries 
with Selangor and Eambau might be settled, and that a British 
Officer might be sent to Sungei Ujong as Eesident and offered to 
pa,y all his expenses. 

Between August and October the Klana wrote sereral letters 
complaining of the Bandar, that he had refused to sign the Agree- 
ment made at Singapore in April, that he constantly threatened to 
attack and murder him, that he would not recognise the Klana’s 
authority, and that, in spite of denials, he felt convinced the Bandar 
was harbouring Eaja Mahmud. 

In reply to one of these letters, which stated that disturbances 
were imminent in Sungei Ujong, an Officer of G-overnmeat and a 
guard of Police were sent to re-assure the Klana and the traders, 
and to prevent by their presence any disturbance, and a letter was 
also sent to the Bandar inviting him to Singapore, in the hope of 
making an arrangement between him and the Klana. 

The Bandar, though several times invited to meet both Sir 
Akdbew Clabke and previous G-overnors, had hitherto invariably 
avoided doing so under some pretence or other, nor did this occa- 
sion prove an exception to the rule. 

He pleaded illness, the approaching Bulan Puasa or Past- 
ing Month,” and above all that he did not wi,sh to go to Singapore, 
had nothing to do there, and did not see what was to be gained by 
going, whilst he at the same time denied flatly that he was har- 
bouring Eaja Mahmud, or even knew of his whereabouts, and 
accused the Klana of acting very improperly, alleging that they, 
the Klana and Bandar, were of equal power, and that the Klana 
was assuming a position Nvhich did not belong to him. 
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The Bandar, however, whilst he denied itiost emphatically that 
he had the slightest intention of attaching the Klana, agreed to 
write a letter to the G-overnment promising that he would take no 
offensive step until he bad received further letters from Singapore. 
Before this letter was furnished, however, the Klana marched 
a party of men down to a village of the Bandar’s, and took it, No 
lives were lost, and no property destroyed on this occasion. The 
Bandar then hastened to give the required letter to the Grovern- 
ment Officer who took it at once to Singapore, the Klana’s people 
returning at the same time from the Bandar’s village. 

Before an answer could be sent the Klana wrote to Malacca 
that the Bandar in breach of faith was making preparation for an 
attack upon him, erecting stockades, getting gunpowder, &c., from 
Malacca, and that he heard Mahmud was with him. Accordingly 
a letter was sent by the same Officer to the Bandar, calling upon 
him to give up Mahmud, to sign the Agreement, and charging him 
with trifling with the Government, and also with breaking faith. 

To this the Bandar had no satisfactory reply to give, he still 
denied all knowledge of Eaja Mahmud, but still refused to do any- 
thing to bring about an understanding between himself and the 
Klana, and gave out generally that he could not understand by 
what right the British Government interfered in the affairs of his 
country, that for his part he was very well contented with things 
as they were, and he did not intend to alter them. 

The Klana now lost patience, and looking on the Bandar in 
the light of a rebellious subject and thinking he had sufficient force 
to bring him to reason, he determined to do so. 

The result proved how greatly he had miscalculated his 
strength. 

The Klana attacked and took Easa, the Bandar’s principal vil- 
lage, but advancing on Kapayang the Bandar’s own place he was 
met by a force of the Bandar’s people under Eaja Mahmud, and his 
mere name caused such a panic, that the Klana and his five hun- 
dred followers fled like one man, leaving a small party of Strait^ 
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PpUce with their European Corporal and the Officer who had come 
m the messenger of Government to stand a severe fire for nearly 
two hours. The Klana’s five hundred followers did not return , 
and Eaja Mahmud taking the offiensive, retook Easa and advanced 
on the Klana’s own place, Ampangan* 

The safety of their Officer being now threatened, the Straits 
Government sent a small body of troops to Sungei Ujong to pro- 
tect him and assist the Klana. These troops ware in turn fired on 
by the Bandar’s people under Eaja Mahmud, who after half-an- 
hour’s engagement deserted their position and fled in great disorder, 
^ter the arrival of the troops in Sungei tJjong, at the request 
of Ageuts from the Bandar, negotiations were twice opened to 
settle the matter without fighting, but the first time they failed 
through misrepresentations on the x)art of the Agent, and the 
second time it was too late. 

The Bandar and Eaja Mahmud fled from Sungei IJjong with 
all their people, the Bandar to the Labu river, a small stream iii 
the heart of a dense jungle, whilst Mahmud following the sea coast 
took refuge with his father at Sungei Jelutoiig, a plantation also 
in the midst of jungle near Bukit Jugra and most difficult of access. 

I was then at Langat, and had been instructed to, if possible^ 
secure tbe Bandar and Mahmud, should they make towards Langat, 
provided they would give themselves up on the sole condition that 
their lives were not threatened. After some negociation, both the 
Bandar and Eaja Mahmud accepted these terms, and, as has been 
already related, were taken to Singapore, where they agreed to 
remain for at least a year. 

Considering the disturbed state of Sungei TJjong and the large 
number of Chinese miners there, it was thought advisable to have 
a small party of European troops there with an English Eesident. 

There can now be no fear of any one, either from Sungei 
IJjong or Eamhau, attempting to stop the trade on the Lmggi 
river, and the OHnese, who in Sungei Ujong as in Larut are the 
real sinews and wealth-producing x^^^wer of the country, are as 
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pleased as they are amazed at finding disputes between them and 
Malays settled with impartiality, whilst their lives and property 
are comparatively safe, and they are not even subjected to the 
well-known extortion called squeezing.” 

Thus there is reason to believe that the coast; from Penang to 
Malacca, and the rivers which drain this side of the Peninsula are 
at last tolerably safe and free from robbers ; and though it may be 
. expected that there will still be occasional attempts at piracy on 
the coast and in these rivers, and highway robberies on land, yet it 
is far from probable that any combined or successful attempt can 
be made either on land or water such as reduced this portion of 
the Peninsula to the lamentable state it was in before and up to 
1874, and which caused the loss of so many lives and so much pro- 
perty to British subjects who were unfortunate or ill-advised 
enough to venture within reach of the lawless desperadoes who 
then made pii'acy and murder their pastime. 

Bambau, now no longer able to prosecute its old feud with 
Suiigei TJjong, or to levy blackmail on the Linggi river, has subsided 
into a state of peaceful inaction ; but though the present Batu of 
Eanibau, Haji Sahil, appears anxious to preserve good relations 
with the Straits 'Grovernment and to divert the energies of his peo- 
ple from their old pursuits into legitimate and profitable chan- 
nels, yet he finds he has set himself a sufficiently hard task. 

Eambau is one of the most populous of the Western States, 
as far as Malays are concerned, being said to contain 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, all Malays ; but the country, strange to say, is one of the 
poorest in the Peninsula, rice and fruit being its only products. 
Tin there is in Eambau, but there is no navigable stream near it, 
and the cost of Carriage almost precludes the working of it. The 
Eamhaunese say they have tried to . grow pepper, cofEee, and 
tobacco, but without success. The only revenue the Datu receives 
is from fines ; this might be increased by a percentage on rice and 
by a poll-tax, but Eambau will in all probability never be a rich 
country. 

And this is one difficulty the Datu has to contend against, 
namely, that though he may be anxious to improve his country by 
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public work«5 roads, bridges, <&a, be bas no means at his disposal 
for doing so, whilst a greater difficulty still is found in the popula- 
tion which contains many disorderly elements* 

Escaped criminals from the Straits, aspiring but disappointed 
Eajas and Chiefs from neighbouring States, malcontents, and run- 
away slaves, these have for years found a refuge in Eambau, 

For a Malay, whose ver}^ name might imply indolence, it is not 
easy, even though he personally may desire to do what is right, to 
impress such subjects as these with the advantage and advisability 
of following his lead in a course so much at variance with all their 
own lives. 

And the case of Eambau is also in a minor degree that of the 
other small States around Malacca. 

In Johdl the Datu is a man who does almost anything any one 
advises him, is reputed to sell his chop (seal) for a dollar, and is such 
a con&med opium-smoker that he has little thought or care of his 
duties as a ruler. 

Jelabu is hardly in a flourishing or satisfactory state. Only 
two or three months ago four Sumatra Malays, having been invited 
to trade in J elabu were there attacked and three of them murdered 
by highwaymen. No enquiry being made, or steps taken to arrest 
the murderers, ten fellow-countrymen of the murdered men went 
to Jelabu to ask what was the custom in such cases there. They 
were told there was no custom, and were threatened with detention, 
hearing which nearly a thousand Sumatra men from TJlu Langat, 
Sungei Ujong and otlier States went to Jelabu to demand satisfac- 
tion, and with this show of force they managed to obtain redress. 

Sri Menanti is at present without a Chief, as amongst nume- 
rous claimants those whose privilege it is to make a selection can- 
not make up their minds who has the best title. Sri Menanti has 
thus been without a recognised head for years. 

As was stated before, these small States were once under 
Johor, and a proposition has now been made to unite them mi 
put thorn again under Sultan Am Iskaoteb Shah, the direot 
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Ipeandant of the Sultans of Jolior. It is said Sultan Ali is 
wilfiing to accept this trust, but the Chiefs of the States, as was 
to bo expected, shew considerable difference of opinion as to whom 
they would prefer for their Sultan, whilst there are two claimants 
for this post, one Tunku At^-tah, son of Eaja Eadijs', and the 
other Tunku Ahmed Tuhgq-ad, son of Tunku Imam, both descended 
from the Menangkabau Eajas, who once were Sultans of these 
States. Of these two, Tunku Antah is the favourite, being of 
Eoyal blood both on his father’s and mother’s side. 


No doubt it would be a very good thing to unite these coun- 
tries in one, under one responsible head — a good thing for the States, 
as it would put an end to their jealousies of and strifes with each 
other, and a good thing for the Straits G-overnment, as there would 
then be but one Chief to refer to, who could be made responsible 
for his people. 

The States too look upon this proposal with favour as a return 
to their old customs, and the only thing is to see that the best 
man is elected to be their Sultan. 


It is possible that the States would accept the candidate who 
was recommended by this Government, provided an Officer were 
sent to canvass them, and in that case it only remains for the 
Government to consider whether Sultan Alt or Tunku Aktah 
has the best claim, and which is the most capable of worthily filling 
this position should it devolve upon him. 

A most important part of this proposal is that a Eesidpnt 
British Officer should be appointed to advise and assist the Sultan 
in carrying out the scheme. In this case the expenses of the Eesident 
and his establishment would probably fall on the Straits Govern- 
ment as the only one of these districts which possesses a large 
revenue — Sungei Ujong — ^has in a manner been separated from the 
rest and has interests and a Eesident of its own. 

We now come to Johor, about which there is little to be said, 
except in praise of the enlightened administration of its present 
ruler, for thpi^h Johor has not yet been found to possess those riph 
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mineral resources whicli nature has conferred so lavishly on other 
States, still by the Maharaja’s exertions, his just rule, and Ms 
careful preservation of life and propeirty, his country has attained 
a foremost position amongst the Native States of the Peninsula. 

In setthng the Native States near Malacca, a considerable 
benefit would be conferred on Johor, which, like Malacca, has been 
subject to constant raids from lawless bands who invariably found 
a safe refuge from pursuit in one or other of these Provinces. 

Of Pahang we know little, but since the accession of the pre- 
sent Bcndah^ra, there have been no disturbances there of any im^ 
portance. In spite, however, of Pahang’s rich deposits of gold and 
tin, its large population (about 60,000) and its almost total freedoni 
from taxation, it does not advance in prosperity or importance, 
nor do many Chinese appear to have been induced to settle there. 
Much might be done in Pabang, if there were there an energetic 
Chief, or an able adviser 'who held his confidence. 

Pahang is not dependent on foreign imports, for, besides the 
richness of its mineral deposits, it produces enough rice to feed the 
whole population, whilst it has skilled weavers who make quantities 
of the silk “ sM'ongs ” which often form the only dress of the 
Malays; 

Between Pahang and Johor, however, there is anything but 
good feeling, and until their boundary is clearly defined this does 
not appear likely to be altered. 

In 1855 the Bcndahara of Pahang was Kra Anr Sewaeaja, 
and he had two sons — Cue Wak Inditt and Che Wan Ahmed, — 
the former of whom succeeded his father. Che Wan Indut had 
a son named Che Wan Long, and the father during his lifetime 
appears to have abdicated in favour of the sou. Wan Ahmed 
claimed cef tain territories in Pahang, as left to him by his father 
for his inheritance as the younger son, but his elder brother denied 
the claim, and this gave rise to a struggle between Che Wan Indu^p 
and Che Wan Long on the one side, and Ohe, Wan Ahmed on the 
other j Che Wan Long’s sister having been married to Abubakeb, 
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(ike then Tem&ggong of Johor’s son, the present Maharaja of 
Johor) his sympathies and those of the late Temenggong were 
tvrlth the father and son. 

In the midst of the struggle, which lasted long and created 
considerable feeling in the Straits Settlements, Che Wak 
and Ohe Wak Long- died, and Che ‘Wai«' Ahmed became BcndaMra, 
and continues to hold that office now. 

The boundary question had been for some years a subject of 
quarrel between Johor and Pahang, but during the reigns of Che 
Vak IrouT and his son they had come to an Agreement (in 1860 and 
again in 1862) with Johor on this point. On the accession of Che 
Wah Ahmed he refused to abide by this Agreement, and the dis- 
pute being referred to the arbitration of the G-overnor of the 
ytraits Settlements, was then, in 1867, by him fixed as the Indau 
river, the right bank to Johor, the left to Pahang, and seawards, 
from the centre of the river Indau to the southern extreme of 
Pulau Eaban, and thence due East along the North parallel of 
latitude 2® 39' 20", to Pahang the islands lying to the North, to 
Johor those lying to the southward of that line. 

This settlement did not entirely put an end to all differences, 
and there is reason to believe that these neighbours regard each 
other with the same bitterness now that they did formerly, whilst 
they both profess to think themselves WTonged by the settlement 
of the Indau boundary. 

Though there has been no open rupture between them, pro- 
bably as has been said, owing* to the close connection of the Maha- 
raja with the Straits G-overnment, there have been constant alarms 
and small reprisals on the Indau river, not unfrequently resulting 
in the death of one or more of the inhabitants of either bank.* 

Eor the sake of both Johor and Pahang, and to prevent the 
possibility of their mutual dislike finding vent in a war which would 
be disastrous not only to them but to numbers of Brifeh 
subjects, and perhaps in a small measure, to the trade of Singapore, 
it is verv advisable that something should be done to bring 
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about a satisfactory aiTaiigement between tlie Bcuclaluira and tlie 
Maliaraja, and tbis can only be done by tbe British G-overnment, 
from whom alone they would brook interference. 

It is said that the Bcndahara, whilst unwilling to yield a yard 
of territory to Johor, is anxious to make over his claim (a consider- 
able disputed district) to the Straits Settlements, hoping thereby to 
have the British Government for a neighbour with whom his peo- 
ple would not attempt to quarrel. However this may be, it 
would seem a question of no small importance to settle, as at 
present, absurd as it may seem, the Bendahara is not confident in 
his own mind that if he went to Singapore the grievances of Johor 
might not be vented on his own person. 

Apart from the boundary question between Johor and Paliang, 
it appears very advisable that the Straits Government should cul- 
tivate more intimate relations with Pahang, owing to the fact that 
Jelabu, almost the whole of the Uiu Selangoi*, and a considerable 
portion of Perak, march with that State on their inland boundaries. 

If the Bendahara of Pahang, either from pique or interested 
motives, should be induced to give refuge to any discontented Chiefs 
and allow them to make TFlu Pahang a base of operations, they 
could commit endless depredations in Selangor and P^rak, and retire 
again iuto Pahang with but the smallest chance of being taken. 

Prom the foregoing memoranda some idea may be gained of 
the effects thus far of the policy instituted at Pulo Pengkor by Sir 
Aoteew Cuaekf in January, 1874. 

It is possible that it must shortly become a matter for the 
serious consideration of Government, how long this policy can be 
carried on, at least in Pferak, without some advance upon it. 

AbdulI/Ah's impracticability and proved incapacity, his return 
with easy circumstances to his former evil habits and his conse- 
quent increasing unpopularity with both Eajas and Hyots, cc^- 
bined with the continued opposition of the XJIu Chiefs, and the 
difficulty of satisfactorily arranging the Larut debts, the enquiry 
into which has shewn how utterly unfit the Mentri is to hold his 
high position in that country, all force upon the Government the 
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caftefiiV re- consideration of P6rak affairs, witli a view not so mucli 
to the settlement of any momentary or passing difficulty, as to the 
fixture satisfactory administration of Perak, and tlie permanent 
well-being of its people, not forgetting tbe position of the other 
States of the Peninsula, nor how they may be ultimately affected 
by the eairying out of a more advanced policy in one of the 
largest and oldest of the States. 

One other point may be noticed ; in thus altering the charac- 
ter of our relations with the Western States of the Peninsula, it 
would be well not to lose sight of the Eastern States. 

Though nominally under the protection of Siam, we have 
hitherto preserved a connection of friendly interest in Trcngganu, 
Kelantan and Petiini, and now that Straits enterprise has reached 
the furthest of these States, there are many reasons for at least 
keeping up that interchange of civilities which it would be unwise 
to neglect. 

Except for a visit to Pahang last year, no Officer of G-overn- 
ment has been to the East Coast since July, 1872, and if only to 
give these Rajas a knowledge of the more intimate relations and 
deeper interest of the British Government in their Western neigh- 
bours it would seem judicious to revive and foster our friendship 
with the Eastern States. 

Eeaot: A » Swettefham, 


1^/ Jme^ 1875. 
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(Mead at a Meeting of the Society held on the Mth S^jptemler^ 1880,) 


The following letter was received by the Honorary Secretary 
oi tibe Society in May, 1880 : — * 

Lx Haxe, le 3 Avril, 1880, 

‘‘ II y a quelques annces le Gonverneinent ISTeerlandais entreprit 
la publication de dessins et d’nn texte descriptif des ruines dites 
‘ Boro-Boudour ’ dans Tile de Java. 

“ Desirant faire eonnattre cet ouvrage aux socMt^s scientifiquQS 
etrangcres, le Q-onvernement du Roi se plait a en offrir nn exem- 
plaire a la Society Asiatique. 

“II est persuade que de cette fa^on. le but scientifique qu’on 
s’etait propose par la publication, sera atteint. 

“ Le Ministre des Colonies, 

“W. VAJT GOLTSTBIN". 

la SocUte Asiatique (Straits Branch) 
d Smqapore” 

The letter was accompanied by the very valuable gift men- 
tioned in it, viz., a set of three hundred and ninety-three designs 
illustrating the ruins of the temple of Boro Budur in Java, with a 
descriptive text in Butch by Br. C* Leemaists, Birector of the 
Museum of Public Antiquities at Leyden, and a translation of this 
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worik into rrencli by M. A. G-. 'tan Hamel. The designs were 
prodtieed at the expense of the Dutch G-oTernment, and uiider 
thfe direction of M. F. C. Wilsen. Dr. Leemaks’ description 
is founded chiefly on the MSS. and printed works of M. Wilsek 
and M. J. F. G-. Beumitni). Ifc has seemed right to the Council 
that this generous gift should be introduced to the Society with 
gome account of the great work which the !N‘etherlands-India 
G-overnipent has undertaken in the interests of science and art, 
and of the noble relic of antiquity, upon the description of which 
go much learning and labour and money has been expended. 

It is a most interesting fact for a Society established in Singa- 
pore and meeting in a buildling which bears the name of the illus- 
trious founder of this Settlement that the remains of the noble 
building which is described in these plates were first brought to the 
knowledge of Europeans by Sir Stamford Eapples. The disco- 
Yery is thus described by Dr. Leemaks, the author, or perhaps we 
should rather say the editor, of the descriptive text which accom- 
panies the plates : — 

“ When LientGuantr Governor Sir S. Eapfx.es was at Saiimrang 
in January, 1811, he learned that in Kedu, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the hamlet of Bumi Segoro, there were on a hill, or 
partly hidden by a hill, the extensive ruins of a very ancient Hindu 
temple. Sir Stamford was deeply impressed with the idea that an 
examination and an accurate study of these ruins would be of very 
great scientific interest. Possibly he flattered himself with the 
hope of discovering in this place objects of art not less precious 
Plan those which, nine years before, had been found in the neigh- 
bouring territory of Prambanan, and of which. the Dutch Govern- 
ment . had procured a description and some drawings. Whatever 
were his expectations, the fact is that Sir Stamford directed Mr. 
Cornelius, a Lieutenant of Engineers, to carefully examine these 
ruins, which the natives called Boro Badur, to measure their 
dimensions, to make plans and exact drawings of them, and to write 
a clear and detailed description of the whole.” 

If was no easy task that Mr. Cornelius had to undertake.. 
So utterly had the ancient shrine been neglected, that it was covered 
with a dense jungle. More than two hundred workmen were em- 
ployed for forty-five days in cutting down the trees, burning the 
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underwood and carrying away tlie earth. Tinder which the ruiiis 
were huried. When this preliminary operation was completed, a 
spectacle appeared which must have seemed to the Lieutenant of 
Engineers a reward worth all his labour. 

This is Sir Staheoed Eaeeles’ description of what came to 
light. (“History of Java/’ Vol. II, 31, Ed, 1830.) 

“ In the district of Boro in the province of Kedu and near to 
the confluence of the rivers Elo and Praga, crowning a small hill 
stands the temple of Boro Bodo, supposed by some to have been 
built in the sixth, and by others in the tenth century of the Javan 
era. It is a square stone building, consisting of seven ranges of 
walls, each range decreasing as you ascend, till the building termi- 
nates in a kind of dome. It occupies the whole of the upper part 
of a conical hill, which appears to have been cut away so as to 
receive the w^alls, aud to accommodate itself to the figure of the 
whole structure. At the centre, resting on the very apex of the 
hill, is the dome heFore mentioned, of about fifty feet diameter, 
and in its present ruinous state, the upper part having fallen in, 
only about twenty feet high. This is surrounded by a triple circle 
of towers, in number seventy-two, each occupied by an image look- 
ing outwards, and all connected by a stone casing of the hill 
which externally has tbc appearance of a roof. Descending 
from thence, you pass on each side of the building by steps 
tbrougb five handsome gateways, conducting to five successive 
terraces, which surround the hiU on every side. The walls 
which support these terraces are covered with the richest sculp- 
ture on both sides, but more particularly on tbe side w^hich 
forms an interior wall to tbe terrace below, and are raised so as to 
form a parapet on the other side. In tlie exterior of these para- 
pets, at equal distances, are niches, each containing a naked figure 
sitting cross-legged, and considerably larger than life ; the total 
number of whicli is not far short of four hundred. Above each 
niche is a little spire, another above each of the sides oE the niche, 
and another upon the parapet between the sides of the neighbour- 
ing niches. The design is regular ; the architectural and sculptural 
ornaments arc profuse. The bas-reliefs represent a variety of 
scenes, apparently mythological, and are executed wnth considerable 
taste and skill. The whole area occupied by this noble building is 
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afebHt six hxmdred and twenty feet oitter way. The exterior 
liti-e of tlie ground plan, tliough apparently a perfect’ square 
whfen viewed at a distance, is not exactly of that form, as 
the centre of each face, to a considerable extent, projects many 
feet, and so as to cover as much ground as the conical shape 
of the hill will admit : the same form is observed in each of the 
terraces. The whole has the appearance of one solid building, and 
is about a hundred feet high, independently of the central spire of 
about twenty feet which has fallen in. The interior consists al- 
most entirely of the hill itself.” 

The more careful examination of the building, which has been 
made since Sir Stameoei) Eaefles wrote this, shews that his des- 
cription is not absolutely correct in all points, but it is sufficiently 
so to give a good idea of the whole. 

It was, as we have seen, part of Eaffles’ original purpose to- 
cause plans and drawings of the building to be made, and he says 
in a note to the passage Just quoted: — “ Drawings of the present 
and former state of this edifice and illustrative of the sculptural 
ornaments by which it is distinguished have been made and have 
been long in the hands of the engraver.” 

But not many of these seem to have appeared. Dr. Leemans 
suggests that possibly they may have remained amongst papers . 
that Sir Stameoed left behind him at his death. A few were 
printed, and reproduced in various publications ; Possibly the 
frontispiece to the second volume of Ceaavexjed’s “History of the 
Indian Archipelago” comes from this source. Afterwards, from 
time to time, drawings of various parts of the building and of 
objects in the building appeared. But after Sir Stameoed Eaeebes. 
left Java in 1815, iintil tbe year 1844, no serious attempt was made 
to produce a complete series of drawings. 

There had, meanwhile, been many proposals, some 'of them^ 
countenanced by the Ketherlaiids-India Government, to have Boro 
Budur thoj‘OUglily measured, described and illustrated. But the 
difficulties in the way of accomplishing the task seemed again and 
again insurmountable. 

At last, in 1844 the idea was entertained of making use of 
photography to obtain correct views of the building, and in July,, 
1845, a German artist named Shaeeee, who was employed by the 
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(Jovernment, actually took fifty-eigkt views on glass plates, wkicli 
were eventually sent to Holland. But it was found that, while the 
cost of this method would be enormous, the results would be un- 
satisfactory, and the scheme was abandoned. 

It was underthe auspices of M. Bochussen, Governor- General 
of the JSTetherlands-India, that the long meditated design of making 
accurate plans and drawings was at length undertaken. On the 
16th November, 1847, the Secretary- General wrote to the Dlreeteur 
du Genie requesting him to instruct oJie of the draughtsmen of 
his corps, by way of experiment, to make sketches of some of the 
bas-reliefs of Boro Budur. The person selected for this duty was 
M. B. C. ’W’lLSEJV, at that time third draughtsman of Engineers. 
The choice was evidently a siagularl}^ happy one. M. WlhBm 
was rather an artist than a draughtsman, and, besides this essential 
qualification, was an orientalist of no small calibre. M. ScnONBEila 
Mbluee a young officer of the corps of Engineers, was associated 
with him in the work, but his share in it was a subordinate one 
and receives less praise from Dr. Leehans than that of his distin- 
guished fellow-labourer. Eive years were occupied in making the 
drawings and plans, which were finished in 1858. 

It was at first proposed that the designs should bo lithogra- 
phed in Java by the department of Engineering under the direction 
of the Batavian Society, and some plates were executed in this 
manner. But it was found necessary at last to have the designs sent 
to Holland to be lithographed there. They were put into the hands 
of M. MiELijiTG, of the Hague, in 1856, andthoEoyal Netherlands 
Institute for promoting the knowledge of the Languages, Countries, 
and Peoples of India was invited to superintend the %vork. The 
Institute accepted the invitation, and as it was desirable that one of 
the members should be intrusted with the business, Dr. Lee&iafs, 
who had made antiquities his special study, was selected, and it was 
thus that his connection with this important business began. 

Dr. Leematsts relates at great length the difficulties he had to 
encounter, caused chiefly by the mistakes and the dilatoriness of 
M. MiELTisro, the lithographer. His trials in this matter were so 
great that in 1867 he asked and obtained permission to put the 
designs which were not yet lithographed into the hands of anoth^ 
publisher, M. E. J. Beilb, of Leyden, who successfully completed 
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v^liole series of 393 plates in 1871, just IS years after M. 
'Wimwss^s drawings had been begun, and more than half a century 
after, the idea had first occurred to Sir Stameobd Eabbles. 

While the work of preparing these plates for publication was 
going on, the question of producing an exjrianatory text was under 
the careful consideration, both of the Dutch G-overnment and of 
the Institute, whose advice on this subject had been solicited. 
There was a considerable amount of material for such a text already 
existing. M. WiLsm himself had contributed a very valuable 
paper entitled “Boro Budur explained in relation to Brahmanism 
and Buddhism,” which he had placed at the disposal of the Dutch 
Government for this purpose; and M. J. F. G. BBTjjrir>fD, a 
member of the Committee of the Batavian Society, had made him- 
self a reputation by writing on the same subject. There were also 
other papers published in various scientific periodicals, and notices 
in larger works such as those of Eafi^'LES and Crawetjed. The Dutch 
Government held the opinion, with which the Institute agreed, that 
it was of importance that all these materials should be compared 
and used by one Editor in the preparation of a text descriptive of 
the plates, and wished Dr. Leehahs to undertake this as well as 
superintending the issue of the plates themselves. Some difficulty 
was raised by Mr. Bjitjmuki), who thought, and apparently with 
some reason, that he had been distinctly commissioued by Govern- 
ment to perform this part of the whole scheme. His objec- 
tions w^ere overruled, and the book was finally wHtton by 
Dr. Leemahs, who, however, incorporated into his work the 
previous production of M.M. Wilsej? and Bruxihn'd with such 
modifications as seemed necessary. The text thus composed was 
published in Dutch, with a French translation, in 1874, It con- 
sists of five parts. 1st — A general description of Boro Budur. 
2nd — A description of the bas-reliefs in the different galleries. 
3rd — An essay on the character and purpose of Boro Budur founded 
on a compai'ison between this building and other sacred edifices on 
the continent of Asia and in Java. 4th — A discussion upon the 
date, and the circumstances of the foundation and the- decay of 
Boro Budur in relation to the ancient history of Java; and 5th — An 
essay upon Boro Budur from the artistic point of view. The 
whole forms a very learned and yet a very readable book, and gives 
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an exhaustiye account of all tliat can be known with cei'tainty 
of the extinct civilization of pre-Mobammedan Java. 

There has been a great difference of opinion, among those who 
have investigated the subject, as to both the date of the sacred 
edifice of Boro Budur and its religious character. Crawfubb was 
disposed to fix its date as late as ISIjI A.D., while Dr. LsEMAifs 
considers that the 9th or even the 8th century of our era is more pro- 
bable. The i*eligious character of the building, and indeed the whole 
question of the nature of the religion professed by the Javanese 
before their conversion to Maliommedanism, has been much dis- 
puted. CiiAWPiTED originally considered that the religion of Java 
was a kSivaistic form of Brahmanism much modified by a reforming 
Buddhism. (See “ History of the Indian Archipelago,” Book TI., 
Chap. I.) But in his ‘‘ Dictionary of the Indian Islands,” wdiieh was 
published thirty years after the History, and contained his more 
matured opinions, he says that he had then come to the conclusion 
that the ancient religion of the country was really the worship of 
Jain, and that his friend Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who was well 
acquainted with the temples of Jain in southern India, had held 
the same opinion so long ago as 1811. 

The Javanese themselves, though the name of Buddha does 
not appear in any of their writings, say that their religion before 
tbeir conversion was “ Agama Buddha ” or Buck. But the local 
traditions seem to be singularly worthless. As an instance of this, 
I may quote n story which M. Brumuni) tells. The modern 
Javanese who live in the neighbourhood of J^oro Budur when ques- 
tioned as to their knowledge of the origin and purpose of the 
temple relate the following tradition : — 

‘‘ A certain prince, of the name of Dewa Kasxjma, son of a 
priest of importance, and a person of some considerable power 
among the princes of Java, had given grave offence to one of the 
members of his court. This latter being of an unforgiving dispo- 
sition, and devoured by rancour, thought of nothing else but how 
he might revenge himself and inflict upon the prince the most 
cruel blow he could imagine. The prince had an only child, a 
little daughter of two years old, the joy and happiness of his life. 
The disaffected courtier resolved to kidnap this child, and succeeded 
in executing his dastardly purpose. One day the little girl dis^ 
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leaving not the least trace behind. The prince was 
ntterij inconsolable, and wandered over the country for several 
years seeking his lost child everywhere, hut in vain. Twelve years 
had passed since the fatal day, and the prince was still mourning 
lus little girl, when one day he met a young woman of singular 
beauty. It was his daughter, but failing to recognise her, he asked 
her in marriage, was wedded to her, and a child was born of this 


■unnatural union. 

“ The offended courtier had now at last reached the moment at 
which he could satiate his vengeance. He hastened to seek an 
interview with Dewa Kashma, recalled himself to the prince’s re- 
» collection, and revealed to him the horrible secret. Dewa Kastoa 
was in despair, he felt himself guilty befo^re the gods, and the 
priests declared that there was no pardon for such a crime, even 
though committed in ignorance. To expiate his offence he must 
allow himself to be shut up within four walls with the mother and 
child, and end his days in penitence and prayer. 

There remained, however, one alternative. The penalty would 
be remitted if in ten days he could construct a JBoro Buclur, The 
undertaking was immense, but he had numerous and powerful re- 
sources at his disposal. Hope revived in his heart, and he set to 
work without delay, employing all the artists and all the mechanics 
in his kingdom. The ten days came to an end, and Boro Budur 
was finished with all its images. But, alas, they counted the 
images (people count them still); one of the whole number which 
had been declared indispensable was wanting, and the building 
•could not, therefore, be accounted finished. It was then impossible 
for the unhappy man to escape the doom that menaced him. In 
vain he poured out his soul in supplications ; the gods w^ere inexora- 
ble; their decree must be executed ; the prince and his wife and 
child were turned into stone ; and it is thus that posterity found 
them in the three images of ChandiMcndutin the neighbourhood.” 

It is said that this and similar stories which are to be met 
with are not even very ancient, hut that traces of thwir compara- 
tively recent date are easily discovered in the stories themselves. 
The savants who have made the most careful inquiry are convinced 
that there are no remains of any historical rememhx’ance whatever 
among the Javanese of the origin and purpose of Boro Budur. 
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The written traditions, Babads^ or genealogical chronicles, which 
•exist, are o£ little more yalue. Mr. Bettmitki) says of then). “ the 
Javanese like the other nations of India offer us fictions for history 
and the efforts of their ill-regulated imagination for facts.” There 
is, in truth, an almost total absence of trustworthy informa- 
tion upon the subject. And it is to internal evidence we must 
go, to the testimony of the building itself, its form and its decora- 
tion, in order to obtain the light we need respecting the religion of 
which it was the expression, and the purpose it was intended to 
.“Serve. 

The original germinal idea of a Buddhist temple was a mound 
to contain a precious casket in which some relic of the Buddha was 
enclosed. After Sakta-Mouki was dead his body was burned, and 
the ashes of the Master were divided into eight parts, which were 
distributed among an eqnal number of the towns or persons who 
could make good their claim to possess such an inestimable trea- 
sure. But 150 years later Asoka, King of the powerful Buddhist 
kingdom of Maghadu, caused seven of the eight receptacles to be 
opened and made a new division. The sacred relies were then 
deposited in 8,400 caskets, and each casket was buried in a species 
of mound called a Stupa or Tupa. The Tupa theu became, in eveiy 
place to which one of the caskets found its way, the nucleus of the 
Buddhist temple. Dr. Lebmaks shews that in every country in 
which the sacred edifices of the Buddhists are found this may be 
“Seen to be the case. The Tupa was much modified, and in many 
different ways, among the various nations who learned to venerate 
the Buddha and erect buildings to his honour, but the simple 
original idea is found everywhere in some form or another. The 
mound has been built of stone or brick, it has become in one case a 
pyramid, in another a cupola; the cupola has been exalted on a 
cylindrical base, it has been divided into terraces and variously 
decorated,' but the mound which contain-", or is supposed to contain, 
the reliquary is always represented. 

The outward form then of Boro Budur, as described in the 
passage of Sir Stamfoed Bafeees which I have read, and as de- 
picted in the Plate jSTo, I., ^ is entirely in accord with this ruliug 

* A photograph of this eagra-viag i- i’ i'. :iS. U.c: ’■ ri: tl.t’ifi v'ajjer. I tAke itbifir 

opportunity ot statirig thnt this and : i ■: ■; • ' ’• cngravii^s ha^e 

«3teouted by the Chjvo rumen l Piioiogra;.!:-: r «: S'i r ; ‘drection of the iHouhti 

Major McNaik, r.a., r.u.o.. Colonial So:'. t-l-'. 
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idiB of Buddiiist sacred architecture. , The oruarhents and images^ 
poijit to the same conclusion. There are no images of the Hindu 
d^lues throughout the building ; or, if there are an j of the figures 
ixu the has-reliefs which must be considered as representing per- 
sonages of Brahman mythology, they are merely taking a part in 
the action described by the sculpture and, are never in any case 
receiving worship. On the other hand, the images of the Buddha 
are to be reckoned by hundreds — in the niches of the walls, at the 
salient points of the architecture, and in the latticed cupolas on the 
upper terraces. These images agree, to a remarkable extent, with 
those “which arc to be found in Buddhist temples elsewhere, and 
especially in those of Hepanl. The attitudes are the same, the 
expression is the same, the insignia of sainthood are the same. 

In the diScrence that is found among the statues, and the 
figures of the Buddha in the bas-reliefs, the places that they occupy 
and the attributes that distinguish them M.M. Wilsek and 
Beumtjkd have both found an allegorical signification. They see 
in them the symbols ol: the progressive ascent through the differ- 
ent degrees of saintliness to tlie state of supreme perfection — 
Wlrtvlna, It is impossible to enter upon the discussion of this ques- 
tion, which occupies many pages of Dr. Lbemaks’ book. Plate 
No. YIII. represents the various forms and attitudes of the statues. 
M, Bkwuki) thinks he has reason to believe that the manner in 
which the hands are held is confirmatory of the opinion, and brings 
much learning to bear upon this part of the subject 

.There is another much vexed question. The latticed cupolas 
or Dagobs on the up])er terraces liave each its image, representing, 
as is supposed, the Buddha withdrawn from all contact with earth- 
ly things. But the grand cupola — the central l)agoh — ^wliich crowns 
the whole building is empty. Is this by design? or is it simply 
that the work was not finished? M. Wilsek thinks it was by 
design, that the empty shrine signifies the Buddha become invisible, 
having lost his outward form — ^tlie Buddha in Nirvana, 

I have reserved till the last the argument in favour of the 
Buddhist theory of this edifice, which is at once the most telling 
and the most interesting. I mean the argument derived from the 
subjects of the bas-reliefs. We have already seen in the descrip- 
tion of the whole building which I found it convenient to quote 
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from Sir S. I^appIiEs’ “History of JaTa,” that the five lower 
terraces or galleries of the edifice havfe an inner wall towards the 
hill, and an outer wall towards the plain ; and that the surfaces 
of these walls are throughout sculptured in bas-relief. Eaek 
wall has two series of these sculptures — an upper and a lower. 
All that remain sufficiently weU-preserved have been copied, and 
they are the subjects of 376 out of the 393 plates of the whole col- 
lection. They are all described, in less or greater detail, according, 
io their importance, by Hr. Lbemaks, or rather by M. WxnsBK 
edited by Dr. Leemans. I propose to draw attention now to on© 
series only, and indeed to a very small selection from the subjects 
in that series. It is the upper line o£ sculptures on the inner wall 
of the second gallery. In this set of sculptures, M. Wilseis' has 
found, or believes himself to have found, a pictorial representation 
of the life and deeds, partly historical and partly legendary, of 
Sakya-Mouni, the Buddha. 

In order to do justice to M. Wilsek’s discovery, or supposed 
discovery, it will he necessaiy, in the briefest possible manner, to 
recall to your recollection the main facts in the history of 
SAjErTA-MoTTKi as they have come down to us. The plates to which 
I shall make reference now have to do with his early ye^rs only, 
before the greai remmciation, and a very few words will suffice to 
recall to mind those facts or legends which seem to he illustrated 
by the sculpture. I shall he guided partly by Dr. Leemaks, who 
follows M. BABTHiuEMY St. Hiuaibe, and partly by Mr. Bhys 
Dayibs, formerly of the Ceylon Civil Service, who has published 
a very useful little hook upon the subject, called “Buddhism, 
being a sketch of the life and teachings of Grantama the Buddha.” 
It contains the substance — is in some respects indeed an expan- 
sion of bis article on the same subject in the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The founder of Buddhism was horn in the beginning of the 
-5th century before Christ. His father, Suddhodaka, was llaja of 
the tribe of Sakyas, living at his capital Kapila-vastu, on the banks 
of the' Bohini, about 100 miles N. E. of Benares. StrnnHOBA^A 
was childless and seemed likely to continue so, when, to his great 
joy, his favourite wife Maya gave him hopes of having a child to 
succeed him. 
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' I am for the momerit confining myself to the region of history,, 
tod shall leave the mythological accretions which gathered round 
the simple facts in later times to be mentioned afterwards. 

In due time Mata was going to her parents’ house to be- 
confined, but on the way, under some trees in the pleasant garden 
of Lumbini, her son, the future Euddha, was unexpectedly born. 
The mother and child were carried back to Stodhobata’s palace, 
and there seven days afterwards Mata died. The child received 
the name of Sibbhabtha. This name became lost afterwards- 
among the many titles of respect that were applied to him, but I 
follow the example of Er. Leemats in using it of the child while 
still he remained in his father’s house. 

One story is told of his youth. TV'hen he had arrived at an 
age to be married, his father proposed to him as a bride his cousin 
Gopa or Yasobhaba, but a complaint was made by the relations- 
that the young man had entirely devoted himself to home pleasures,, 
to the neglect of learning and oli the manly exercises which were so 
necessary for the leader of his people. Piqued at this complaint,. 
SiBBHABTnA is Said to have challenged 500 of the young men of 
the Sakyas to contend with him in intellectual and athletic exercises,, 
and that he easily proved l)is superiority in both. 

In his twenty-ninth year a circumstance happened which took 
such a powerful effect upon a mind which was probably already keen- 
ly alive to the mysteries of sorrow and death that the current of 
his life was changed by it. Going out with numerous attendants to- 
take the air in the garden of Lumbini he met a man broken down 
by age, and was so forcibly impressed with the thought that the 
pleasure and pride of youth are but a stage on the way to feeble- 
ness and decay that he returned to the house reflecting deeply 
upon what he had seen, and unable to prosecute his scheme of 
pleasure. On three successive days a similar encounter produced 
similar results. On the first he met a man in extreme sickness ; 
on the second a corpse ; and on the third a dignified hermit. The 
vanity of life troubled him so deeply, that a longing to leave hia 
home and its short-lived comforts and to devote himself to medita- 
tion and self-denial took possession of him. He communicated his 
resolution to his father, who used every effort to dissuade him 
from such a step, and surrounded the house with guards to pre- 
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Yent his escape. But one night the young man, with the help of 
his charioteer Chakka, managed to elude the guards, and leaying 
his home, his power, his wife, and his only child behind him, rode 
away to become a penniless and despised student, and a homeless 
wanderer. 

SiDDHAETTrA rode a long distance that night till he reached 
the bank of the Anoma river. Then taking off his ornaments, he 
gave them to Chakka to take back to Kapila-vastu. Chakka asked 
to be allowed to stay with his Master, but »Sii)I)Habtiia would not 
suffer him, and the faithful charioteer returned, while his Master 
cut off his long hair and exchanging clothes with a poor passer- 
by began his new life as an ascetic mendicant. This is a baye 
outline of the facts concerning the early life of the Buddha, which 
are probably historical. 

The simple history in the course of years became encrusted 
with a mass of fahlo. It was said that the historical Buddha, 
t^innnABTiiA or Sakya-Mouki, had taught that he was only one 
of a series of five Buddhas who appear at intervals in the world 
and all teach the same truth. That of these five, three had already 
appeared, that he himself was the fourth, and that another would 
appear after him. It was taught that SAKVA-MouKr was omni- 
scient and sinless, that he descended of his own accord from the 
throne of the Buddhas in heaven into his mother’s womb. Afiser 
seven days of fasting, the holy Maya dreamed that the fu- 
ture Buddha entered her side in the form of a superb white ele- 
phant. The wise men of the Sakyas interpreted the dream to 
mean that her child would be a Buddha, who would remove the 
veils of ignorance and sin, and make all the world glad by a sweet 
taste of the Ambrosia of Nirvana. When the child was born, it 
took seven steps forward and exclaimed with a lion’s voice “ I am 
the Lord of the world ” 

I have taken these legends that grew up round the early his- 
tory of the Buddha chiefly from the work of Mr. Eetsts Datibs. 
They are among the subjects which M. WinsBK believes to be 
disclosed in the bas-reliefs, and that this is the case with some of 
them I think there is no doubt. We are now in a position to 
examine the plates. 

Plate XYI. 1 represents, according to M. Wilsek, King 
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Stodhobana honoured as the future father of the Buddha by 
eieiestial beings in the air and various ranlrs and degrees of men on 
earth. There is possibly some connection between the two lions 
eouchaut on the capitals of the pilasters of the palace, and one of 
the names borne by the Buddha, i,e,^ Sahyasinga — the lion of the 
tribe of Sakyas. 

Plate XYH. 3. Suddhodana communicating the blessing 
that is about to be bestowed upon him, and which has been predicted 
in diverse manners to an assembly of persons, probably of the 
Shatriya caste. 

Plate XIX. 7. The four Buddhas who have already appeared. 
The fifth, (named Maitreya), who is yet to come and restore the 
Buddhist doctrine, being unrepresented. The fourth, who was to 
become incarnate in the person of SAKTA-Moiusrr or Siddhartha, 
is leaving his celestial seat to descend to earth. Who the person 
who is floating in the air on the left and apparently bringing some 
intelligence may be is not clear. 

Plate XXYII. 23. A symbolical picture. The Buddha, whom 
we saw quitting his throne in XIX. 7, is being brought to earth in 
a magnificent palace covered with all the insignia of earthly 
royalty, and supported, surrounded and followed by a host of 
heavenly beings. 

Plate XXYIII. 25. The dream of Mata. The elephant of 
which she dreamed is in the left hand corner. The Queen herself 
is sleeping, while her w^omen are tending her gently, rubbing her 
arms and her eye and keeping the air stirring with a fan. (See 
photograph No. 4.) 

Plate XXX. 29. Maya returning from a visit to the temple 
and receiving the humble congratulations of her friends on the 
honour that is coming to her. 

Plate XLI. 51. Maya, no longer in a condition to receive the 
tisitors who come to her, with good wishes and gifts, is in a build- 
ing by herself in the hack of the palace, while a figure, which has 
become quite defaced, but probably representing Stodhobara, 
receives the visitors and their oifferings in or on behalf of the 
Queen in a building in front of the one occupied by her. 

Plate XLIT. 53. Mata, being near her time, is on her way 
io her parents’ house, and is arriving in a chariot at the garden of- 
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Lumbini, surrounded by guards and attendants. 

Plate XLIII. 55. Tbe Buddha is born. His mother, recover- 
ed from her ]pains, is exalted on a pedestal, resting her left hand on 
the arm of one of her women, and holding a flower in her right 
hand. The new-born child, shewing his divinity by his exemption 
from the weakness of infancy, is standing up, receiving the homage 
of those about him, while a shower of celestial dowers descends 
upon him. Possibly the picture is intended to rej}resent him taking 
the seven steps of the legend. (See Photogi^aph No. 5.) 

Plate XLY. 59. The -widowed SunnironAKA sitting with Sin- 
nEABTHA upon his knee, and attended by the women of the palace. 

Plate XLIX, 67. This plate is interesting, because it repre- 
sents one of the has-reliefs which Criwftjrd has given in the 
“ History of the Indian x\rchipolago,’’ and he interprets it in a 
diferent manner from hi. Wilsek. Ouawftjiid sees in it Sita in 
his car, and recognises in the projections from the head of the 
central figure (which in Wilsek’s plate is almost obliterated) the 
ci’escent of Biya. Wilsen considers that the sculpture represents 
the young SiDniTAUTiiA in a chariot with his father and others, and 
sees in the projections from tho head, the ends of the peculiar 
head-dress which is worn by the child in some others of tho sculp- 
tures. 

Plate L. 69. The young Siddhahtiia astonisbing his royal 
father, a learned Brahmin and others (possibly the students in a 
school) by his early-developed intelligence, 

Plate LIX. 87. The assembly of the young Sakyas challenged 
by the prince to a contest in scholarship and athletics. Biddhae- 
THA illustrating the triumph of intellectual over moral force by 
taming an elephant. 

Plate LXXI. Ill, Biddhaetha seated in his chariot meeting 
the poor old man. The child with the aged pauper probably signi- 
fies that he is blind. 

Plate LXXII. 118. SinoHABTHA the next day meeting the 
sick man at the point of death. 

Plate liXXIII. 115, Sibdhaetha meeting with the dead man. 

Plate LXXIV. 117. The fourth encounter. The hermit is 
in the attitude of a man who is demonstrating some problem. The 
charioteer Ohakka, whose memory is so carfully preserved in “the 
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tegeiid, is talking with his Master. 

: Plate LXXVI. 121. Wibbhabtha endeavouring to obtain his 
father’s consent to his new scheme of life. 

Plate LXX VIII- 125. Of this plate (of which a photograph 
4s published with this paper) Dr. Leemans, or M. Wilsex, says : 

SiDDHABTHA continues faithful to the resolution he has taken, 
and is insensible to the graces of the beautiful women of his house- 
hold, the number of whom has been largely increased. It is 
probable that the artist wished to represent, in this in- stance 
also, an hour in the night, for some of the women are asleep, 
leaning one against another, or resting on pillows. The artist has 
known no better way of depicting the firmness of the resolution 
the prince has taken, and the steadiness with which he continues 
to resist all temptations, than by placing his hero on a raised 
throne, having the aureole behind his head, and in the peculiar 
attitude of a Pu’ddha.” 

Here a reference to Bishop Bigaxdet’s Legend of the Bur- 
mese Buddha ” probably throws some additional light upon the 
artist’s intention. I should explain that, in the Burmese version 
of the story, Siddiiabtha goes by the name of Phralaong.* 

Phralaong had scarcely begun to recline on his couch when 
a crowd of young damsels, whose beauty equalled that of the 
daughters of the Nats, executed all sorts of dances to the sound 
of the most ravishing symphony, and displayed in all their move- 
ments the graceful forms of their elegant and well-shaped persons 
in order to make some impression upon his heart. But all was in 
vain, they were foiled in their repeated attempts. Phralaong fell 
into a deep sleep. The damsels, perceiving their disappointment, 
ceased their dances, laid aside their musical instruments, and soon 
following the example of Phralaong abandoned themselves to sleep. 

“ Phralaong awoke a little before midnight, and sat in a cross- 
legged position on his couch. Looking all around him, he saw the 
varied attitudes and uninviting appearance of the sleeping damsels. 
Some were snoring; others gnashing their teeth; others with opened 
mouths; others tossed heavily from side to side; some stretched one 
arm upwards and the other downwards ; some, seized as it werfe 
with a frantic pang, suddenly coiled up their legs for a while, and 

• Vide Jouraal of tlie Indian. AroMreiago, Vol. VI., page 509. I sfpme'wliat 
aliridged the passage. 
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\ritli the same violent action pushed them down again. This un- 
expected exhibition made a strong impression upon Phralaong j 
his heart was set, if possible, freer from the ties of concupiscence, 
or rather was confirmed in his contempt for all worldly pleasures. 
It appeared to him that his magnificent apartment was filled with 
loathsome carcases. The seats of passions — those of Hupa, and 
those of Arupa, that is to say, of the whole world — seemed to his 
eyes like a house that is a prey to the devouring flames. At the 
same time his ardent desires for the profession of Ifcahan ’’ (an 
ascetic life) were increasing with an uncontrollable energy. ‘ On 
this day, at this very moment,’ said he with unshaken firmness, ‘I 
will retire into a solitary place.’ ” 

I think everybody who examines the engraving carefully will 
admit that it is this particular incident in the history of the young 
prince which the artist intended to pourtray. 

Plate LXXIX. Siduhabtha still in the palace, but about to 
escape on the horse that is standing ready, and resisting the en- 
treaties of Chanka, his charioteer, who tries to persuade him to 
ehange his resolution. 

Plate LXXX. 129. The escape. 

Plate LXXXI. 131. The end of the night-ride. 

Plate LXXXII. 133. Siddhartha taking off his ornaments 
and giving them to Chaitka to carry back to Kapila-vastu and 
cutting off his long hair with his sword. (See photograph.) 

If we accept M. Wilsek’s theory, we shall have to get over some 
difficulties. The selected plates may be fairly interpreted in the 
way suggested. But they are only a few among the great many 
to which the legend, as it is known, supplies no interpretation ; and 
one cannot help being surprised to find that the lower line of 
sculptures has no relation, so far as has been ascertained, to the 
upper line. As they are represented in the plates they appear to be 
p^ts of the same work, but no connecting thread between the two 
series has yet been discovered. 

However, much might probably yet be learned by careful 
study, both of the plates and of the various forms of the 
Buddhistic legend. And I think it most likely that such study 
will tend to support M. Wibsen’s opinion* Certainly one 
from a first perusal of the book, convinced that Boro Budur is what 
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38n JjiijEHAHS and those whose works he has utilised believe it to 
be—^a HioHiiment of the religion of Buddha, and one of the most re- 
inairkable monuments of that religion that exist in the world. 

M. Bhumumd, who has exhausted all the sources of informa- 
tion, is of the opinion that the Buddhist religion and indeed a great 
Buddhist empire was established in the centre of Java and that its- 
golden age may be placed in the eighth or ninth century of the 
Christian era. It was no doubt surrounded by other States profes- 
sing Sivaistic Brahmanism ,* and there is evidence that the Sivaism 
of the coast borrowed something from Buddhism, and that, on the 
other hand, the Buddhism of the centre had some Sivaistic elements 
mixed with it. But of the existence of a very pure Buddhism in the 
neighbourhood of Boro Budur,' he considers there is no room for 
doubt. He conjectures that it was introduced into Java at a very 
early period, possibly soon after the third great Buddhist council 
which took place under Azoha B.O. 264 — at which it was resolved 
that the doctrine of the Buddha should be propagated in foreign 
parts. 

It is true that the Chinese traveller Fa Hian tells us that in 
the beginning of the fifth century after Christ there were many 
Brahmins in Java, hut that the law of Buddha had no adherents 
there. But some doubt is thrown upon his evidence by the fact 
that bis informants were Brahmins who were possibly anxious to- 
conceal the truth, and who shewed their hostility to the religion of 
the Buddha by requesting the Captain of the ship in which they 
sailed to abandon Fa Hiak, during a storm, upon the inhabited 
coast of an island which they sighted, as the probable cause of 
their danger, he being a heretic Buddhist. 

There is reason to believe that Buddhism was decaying duiing 
the period of the last great Hindu Empire iu Java — that of Maja- 
pahit — ^and it disappeared finally when Islam triumphed over that 
last refuge of Hinduism in a.jd. 1400, M. Wilseh indeed attri- 
butes tbe ruinous condition into which Boro Budur had fallen ta 
injuries received by the building during the wars of religion be- 
tween the supporters of the old and the new faith. He supposes 
the Buddhists driven by the victorious Moslems within the sanc- 
tuary of Boro Budur and pursued from gallery to galldiy, not 
kno^ng how else to defend themselves, to have used as prOjCc- 
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tiles the architectural ornaments which they could easily remove or 
break off i and he thus accounts for the fact that an immense 
number of these ornaments, which are wanting in their proper 
places, are found strewing the ground all around the building. 
The Buddhists,” says M, Wilseh, ** overpowered and driven back, 
saw themselves surrounded and threatened with destruction in the 
neighbourhood of Boro Budur. The monument is transformed in- 
to aforteess. But nothing stays the Moslems — neither the sanctily 
of the place nor the despair of its defenders. The air resounds with 
their fanatical war-cry of “ AUah,” and the turbaned zealots ad- 
yance to the assault of Boro Budur. The Buddhists at bay lay 
their hands upon the antefixes on the cornices, the bells, and other 
ornaments ; they tear them down and hurl them upon the assa^ 
ants. But it is in vain ; the Moslems mount one gallery aft^ 
another. The dead bodies of the Buddhists lie o'n one another in 
heaps, the last of the defenders fall on the circular terraces, and 
the crescent planted on the summit of Boro Budur looks down in 
triumph upon all the country round, and seems to utter a sarcastic 
defiance of the Buddhas.” 

M. Brumukd, on the contrary, thinks there is no sufficient his- 
torical support of the truth of this picture. He doubts wheth^ 
there were wars of religion of this violent character in Java, and 
considers that there would be more evident marks of them m 
the defacement of the statues if this had been the case. He attri- 
butes the destruction of the temple or monument of Boro Budnr 
to the natural results of the neglect into which it fell after the 
triumph of Islam, and to the powers of nature — the earthquakes, 
the luxuriant growth of tropical vegetation, and the influence of 
the droughts and the rains iu their turn. 

Since the building has been discovered and cleared of the 
jungle and the earth in which it had been buried, the work of des- 
truction has been continued by fresh agents. The natives have 
carried off some of the stones to build their own houses. Boys 
tending their buffaloes and sitting down under the shadow of the 
walls have amused themselves with chopping the sculptures with their 
knives, and — worst of all — civilised Europeans have carried off 
statues, or, if these were too heavy, have taken the heads of 
Buddhas from the outside walls and the niches to place tbpa 
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tkeir collections. It is eyen said tliat a troop of Hussars, who were* 
encamped in these parts during the Javanese war, used to try the 
edge and the temper of their sabres upon the statues, and that 
they cut off the heads of more than one of them. 

I will conclude this paper, which has already exceeded the li- 
mits I originally proposed to-myself, by quoting from M. Wilsek 
the following account of a most curious and interesting fact, viz,,, 
that the statues of Boro Budur are to this day objects of reverence* 
to the Javanese. He says : ‘‘Persons come every day from long dis- 
tances bringing offerings of flowers and incense to one or other of the 
statues of the Buddha upon the higher terraces. These pious pil- 
grims place their flowers on a banana leaf before one of the two 
Buddhas of the first circular terrace to the right of the eastern 
entrance, or by the side of the huge statue of the great Dagob in 
the middle, and burn incense before the statues. They often bring 
with them some of the yellow powder called ^hore tore' to cover 
the statue of the Buddha with, just as newly married people cover 
their bodies with the same powder. They pay this offering of de- 
votion in cases of sickness, after a marriage, after an easy and for- 
tunate childbirth, and on occasion of many other of the events of 
daily life. It is also said that women who aspire to the honours of 
maternity try to pass their fingers through the openings in the 
latticed cupolas, in order to touch the Buddha concealed within ; and 
that they sometimes pass a whole night in one of the galleries or 
on one of the higher terraces. The Chinese too imibate the Java- 
nese in some of these acts of devotion, and assemble once a year 
on new year’s day at the ruins of Boro Budur. The ancient shrine 
then becomes the object of a general pilgrimage, the scene of 
joyous merry-making, accompanied by many sacrifices, by fire- 
works, and public amusements of all kinds. We dare not assert 
positively that the ancient purpose of Boro Budur is the reason 
why these strangers from the celestial empire (so far as they pro- 
fess the doctrine of Fo or Buddha) attribute to it still a sacred 
^character. The thing, however, is not improbable ; and the very 
’nature of the homage that is now offered, might thus have put us 
in the way of understanding the end which the founders of the 
sanctuary proposed to themselves, even if we had not the advantage 
of being better informed on the subject by the character of the 
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edifice itself and its bas-reliefs. But we liave before us an example 
of tbe religious sentiment. After so many centuries, after all 
remembrance of tbe origin of tbis remarkable edifice bas been lost, 
and while tradition is silent, tbe sentiment of tbe Chinese Buddhist 
is sufficient to make bim say; ‘This country, tbis hill covered with 
venerable buildings, images, statues, sculptures, was consecrated to 
tbe great Master. Here the ashes of the Buddha have rested, 
here tbe relics of the Buddha have been preserved.’ ” 


G. P. HOSE. 
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[ iNTBODTroTOEY ISTote. — ^Thaiiks to the kindness o£ corres- 
pondents — notably of Dr. Biebee, H. I. Consul, Mr. D. A. 

SwETTENHAM, Mr. E. Koek, and Mr. IST. Dekisoit of Krian, — I 
have been enabled to add about 280 titles to my previous Cata- 
logue, which, with the present instalment, shews a total of about 
1,100 titles. In one sense this result is disheartening, as tending 
to shew how very far from complete even the present article is 
likely to make the list. 

The catalogue is probably still lamentably deficient in Dutch 
and other Continental titles. But on’the principle that “ half a 
loaf is hotter than no bread,” this further instalment may be use- 
ful to members of the Society. 

Of the portion relating to native works, original and trans- 
lated, nothing more can be said than that it is as complete as the 
information at my disposal enables me to make it, and that it has 
been submitted to members of the Council of the Society, who 
have suggested aU. the additions within their power. Further 
titles will no doubt come to hand when members generally have 
had an opportunity of noting the shortcomings of the present 
list. 


N. B. DEITIfTSJ 
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WOEKS EELATING TO THE STEAITS SETTLEMENTS 
EXCLHSIYELT. 


Bintang Barat ~( “ Western Star ^\)— 

Malay Newspaper published^ for a short period after the 
appearance of the Jawi Feranahhanf lut^ like the Feri- 
damn Shamsu Walkamerf discontinued, 

Braddell, T.— 

Singapore and the Straits Settlements, Statistics of the 
British Fossessions in the Straits of Malacca — Notices of 
Singapore, ^c. — 8vo. — Penang, 1861. 

Singapore and the Straits Settlements described. And the 
Arrangements for the Future Government of these Fosses- 
sions considered as distinct from the general guestion of the 
Government of India under the Fast India Company — Penang, 

Calendar— 

A Mahomedan and Fnglish Comparative Calendar issued 
yearly — Singapore, 1877 et seq, 

A Chinese and Fnglish Comparative Calendar issued yearly 
— Singapore, 1875 et seg. 

Cringle, Tom— 

Jottings of an Invalid in search of Jlealth, comprising a 
^ run through British India and a Visit to Singapore and Java, 
A series of Letters reprinted from the “ Times of India ^^ — 
Bombay, 1865. 

Hageman— 

Geschiedenis der Verovering van Malakha — 4to. 

Hageman, X— 

Geschiedenis der Verovering van Malakha, en der Oorlogen 
Tusschen de Fortugezen en Mateijers — 4to. — Batavia, 1864, 
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Jagor, Dr. Teodor— 

BessesJciz;sen Singapore, Malacca und Java — Berliiij 1866. 

Jawi Perauakkan— ( Straits Born 

Malay Nfiwspaper published every Monday — Singapore, 
1876 etseg, 

[ TMs is tlie first Malay newspaper ever published j circulation about 150 copies.] 

Jawi Standard— 

Malay Newspaper published at Jenang — (? 1&T7 ) now 
discontinued. 


The Soil and Agriculture of JSenang and Province Welles-^ 
ley^ with References io Singapore and Malacca — Royal 8yo.— ^ 
Singapore, 1836. 


Malacca 


Periodical Miscellany — 2 vols. 8vo. — Malacca, 1837-38. 


Marre, A.* 


Tine Revolution d Malalca en Van ISSd de Jesus Okrist- 


1874. 


McMahon, T. W. R.- 

My Reminiscences of a Picnic Party at Penang in the year 
XS69 — Calcutta, 1871. 


Menezes, de— 

Malacca conguistada pelo grande Affonso de Albuqmrgue^ 
poema heroico'^ com os argimentos de Perreira — 8vo. — 'Lisboa, 
•1779. 

Retscher— 

Twee Peleger ingen van MalahJca — 1756-57 en 1784. 
Rorris, G-eorge— 

Singapore thirty years ago — Singapore, 1879. 


Penang, 

Singapore and Malacca Almanac and Directory for 1848^ 
1844f 1846. Prince of Wales^ Island Register and Directory 
for 1820 and 1829. 


Almanac amd Directory — 1861-76. 

Record^ the — 2 rols. Sfo.^PuIo Penang, 1855-1857. 

Records from 1785 to 18S0-MS. folio with Index. 
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Peridaran Shamsu Walkamer— 

Revolution of the Sim and Moon^'* ) — Malay Mewspaper 
published J or a short period ajter the appearance of the Jawi 
JSeranahhan, ” hut discontinued, 

Phillip^s 

Minute on the Landed Tenures of JBrince of Wales^ Island 
— Eojal 8 VO. — Prince of "Wales’ Island, 1829. 

Eansonnet, Baron Eugen von— 

Shi^zen ans Singapm und Ljohor — Braimscliweig, 1876. 

Singapore 

Almamac and Directory — 1 vol. 8vo. — 184!6-60. 

Directory for the Straits Settlements — for 1877 and 1878. 

Singapore and Straits Directory 

Published yearly— Mission Press, Singapore, 1880 et seg, 

Singapore Free Press— 

A Daily Taper — Published at Singapore. 


Straits 

Calender and Directory — 1861-65, 1867-75. 

Tabular Statements 

Of the Commerce and Shipping of Trince of Wales' Island y 
Singapore and Malacca^ from 1828 to 1858 — ^large 4to. — Singa- 
pore and Calcutta. 

Tangai Snahen— 

Tamil Newspaper published fortnightly — Singapore, 1877 
et seg, 

Thomson, J. T.— 

Translation from the Ilikayat AJbdulla — ^London, 1874. 

Useful Tables— 

Local and General — Penang, 1861. 

Ward and Grant— 

Medical Statistics and Topography of Malacca and Trince 
• of Wales' Island^ and on the prevailing Diseases of the Tenas- 
servm Coast — folio — Penang, 1830. 

Topographical and Statistical Sketch of Singapore — [Hot 
dated ; bound with the above.] 

Welch, James— 

Military Reminiscences^ extracted from a Jou/rnal of necerly 
forty years' active service in the Dast Indies — London, 1830. 

[ Gives an account of a short visit paid to Fenang and Malacca in 1818.] , 
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WOEKS DEALING WITH MALAYA ( OTHBE THAN 
EXCLHSIVELY EELATING TO NBTHEELANDS 
INDIES, BOENEO, PHILIPPINES, AND 
MOLUCCAS.) 


Baer, K. E. von— 

TJeber Fapms and Alfuren — St. Petersburg, 1839. 

Beccari, Dr. 0. — 

Malesia — JSfeio JPlants discovered hy Seccari in the Archie 
pelago, iy d' Albertis in New Guinea, ^c., ^c. — ^witb highly 
finished Illustrations. Text in Italian, descriptions in Latin — 
Florence, 18/8-79. 

[So far tliroe Humliers have been published.] 

Bickmore, Albert”- 

Dranels in the JEast Indian Archipelago — 8vo. — ^1808. 

Reisen im Ostindischen Archipel in den 1865 ^ 1866 am 
dem JE, von J, S, A. Martin mit Holzschen — 8vo. — Jena, 1869. 

Bocbarie . 

Van Djohor ie Tdj-u s Salatin, de Kroon alter Kormigen^ 
oudrM.aleudi, en Keder-^Keutsch — 4to. — Batavia, 1827. 

Bondyck, Bastianse de— 

Voyages faits dans les Molugues d la Kouvelle GulnSe et 
d la Celebes — 8vo, — Paris, 1815. 


Collection 

des prinevpales Ohronignes Malayes — publide par M. Ed. 
Dflatjbier — Paris, 1819. 


Belanrier— 


1847. 


de V Archipel d' Asie par Ibn Batuta — Paris, 
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Delanrier— 

Bes Lanc/ues et de la Litteratibre de V Archipel d'Asie — 
Paris, 1841. 

Voyage d^ Abd' Allah ten Ahd-ehXader de Blnyayore d 
Kalantan, 1850, 


Doyle, Patrick— 

Tin Minuuj in Larut — London, 1879. 

Earl, George Windsor — 

Native Baces of the Indian Arcliipelaqo — Bapiirans — 
12ino.— 1858. 


Elliott— 


Maf/nctic Survey of the Bastern Archiyelayo, 1846-49 — 4to. 


—1851. 


Epp, E.- 


Scliilderunyen aus Ostindiens Arclilyel — Svo. — Heidelberg, 


1841. 


Pavre, L’AVDe— 

The Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Beninsula — 
12ino. — Paris, 1852. 


Jn account of Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Ben- 
insula^ Sumatra, ^c,, with a Journey in Johore, and a Journey 
in the Menanglmbau States of the Malayan Beninsula, 1866. 

Pontanier— 

Voyage dans V Archly el Indien — Svo. — Paris, 1852. 


Forest— 

Yoyago to New Guinea and the Moluccas from Balanihan- 
gan, with Vocabulary of the Magindono Tongue — 4to. — 1779. 

GescHedenis 

Van Sultan Ibrahim, zoon van Adalian Maleisch-uigt-door 
Tenting — 4to. — Breda, . 1846. 


HiU, T. H.- 

Beyort on Johor e- 


■ Singapore, 1878. 


Indo-Chinese Gleaner 

On the Literature, Nistory, Bhilosophy, Mithology, ^e. of 
the Indo-^Chinese Nations, drawn chiefly from Native Langmges 
— 3 Tols. Eoyal Svo. — Malacca, 1818-22. 
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Jacl:— 

Descripiions of Malayan l^lanU — edited by Griffith — S to, 
— Calcutta. 

Jonghe de*™ 

Ulstoriah ende ware Jdeschrijvinye van de Royse de^ 
Admiouils Cornelis Matchif da Jonghe naer de Cost Indian 
uitgetrochen in Mayo^ 1605, MUsgaders de helegheringhe voor 
Malacca em. — 4to. — Rotterdam, 1608. 

JTii:es-” 

Voyage of Torres Straits, Neio Quima^ 

and other Islands of the Eastern Archipelago — 2 vols. 8vo. — 
1847. 

Maclay, Rr. IT, Miklucho von— 

In Retermann s Geogr. mittliiehmgen — Tahrgaug, 1874. 

Malayan Miscellanies— 

2 vols. 8vo. — Bencoolen, 1820-1842. 

Marsden— 

Miscellaneous Works — 4to. — 1834. 

Metthes, B, I' — 

Eroeve eener MaJcassaarsche Veriallng das Korans met 
inleiding door H. C. Millies — 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1856. 


Perak— 

Official Rapers issued hy the Government of the Straits 
Settlements relating to Rerak Affairs and the Complicity of the 
Chiefs in the Rerak Outrages. 

Rarliamcntary Rapers relating to Mative States in the 
Malay Reninsula — 4 numbers, Maps — 1876. 

Punic Faith— 

( On the Muar Question ) — ^by An Englishman — Singapore, 
. 1879. 

Eosenberg, C. B. H. von— 

Eer Malayische Archipel — Leipzig, 1879. 

Treaties and Engagements 

entered %nio with or affectmg the Mative States of the 
Malay Reninsula — Parts T., II., III. — Singapore, 1877. 

Zollinger— 

Sysfematisehes Verzeiehniss der im Indischen Archipel in 
den Jahren, ld42-dB, gezammelfen — 8va. — ^Zurich, 1864. 
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WOEKS EELATING TO WETHEELAISTDS EAST INDIES, 
EXCLUSIVE OE BOENEO. 


Eali— 

Journal of a Tour along the Coast of Java and Bali^ (^c., 
ivitJi an AcGOiint of the Island of J3ali^ particiolarly Bali Bali- 
ling — Svo. — Singapore, 1830. 

Batavian Society— 

Batamaasoh Genvotschap van Kimsten en Wettenschajypen^ 
derde Bruh — 32 yols. witli Maps and Plates, containing quite 
a Cyclopaedia of information on tlie East, especially on the 
Languages, Ethnology, Antiquities, History, Geography and 
Statistics of the Indian Archipelago — Batavia, 1825-64. 

Biclonore, Albert— 

Ti'^avels in the JEasUlndian Archipelago — with Maps and 
Illustrations — 8vo.— London, 1868. 

Bleeker— 

Overzigt der te Batavia voorkowende gladschulhige Lahro- 
teden, etc, — 4to. — Batavia, 1847, 

Bnmieratio speciarwn Biscium Javanensium hujusgite cog^ 
nitarum — Svo. — Batavia, 1846. 

Blok- 

BListory of the Island of Celeles — ^Translated from the 
Dutch by SruBENVOLn — 3 vols. in one, 8vo. — Calcutta, 1817. 

Bor, L.— 

Amlonesche Oorlogen, door Arnold de Vlaming van Ouds- 
hoorn ten eind gebracht — met Plaaten — 1663. 

Bruin-Kops— 

Statistich van den Handel en de Scheepvaarf op Java en 
Madura sedert^ 1825 — 2 vols. Svo. — Batavia, 1857-59. 
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Chijs, J. A. van der— 

JProeve eener Nederlandsoh-Inclisclie htbliograplLie, 1659- 
1870, M, Supplement. (JEssayof a Dutch Emt Indian Bib- 
liography^ 1859-1870. With Supplement. ) — i<to. — Batavia^ 
1879. 

Court— 

Delations of the British Government with Balemhang^ and 
an Account of Palemhang and Banca — Syo. — 1821. 

Crawford, Jolm— 

De Indische Archipel, in het Bijzonder het Eiland Java. 
TTit het Engelsch — 3 deele m. Plaaten — 8vo. — Haarlem, 1823- 
25. 

Crookewit— 

Banha^ Malacca en Billiton — 8vo. — ’s Gravenliago. 

Dekkar, (IVLultasuli.)— 

Author of Max. Hatilaae, q. r. 

Dulaurier, Ed — 

liste des pays qni relevaient de V Empire Javanais de Mad- 
japahit d VEpoque de sa destruction en 1475 — ^in-8 br. — Paris, 
1846. 

PHet- 

De Plant en in den Botanischen iuin by het Militair Hos- 
pital te Weltevreden hunne Ini. benamingen grociplaats en 
gebruih — 8vo. — Batavia, 1855. 

Priederich, E.— 

Researches in Bali (Language and Literature of that Island) 
— in-8 br. — Singapore. 

Voorloopig Verslag van het Eiland Bali —2 Stukke-~4to. 
— Batavia, 1848-49. 

An account of the Island of Bali — (from tbe Journals of 
tbe Eoyal Asiatic Society, vols. viii., ix,, and x) — 1876-77. 

HaUe, K. P.- 

Soendasche Instructie voor de district shoof den op Java en 
Madura — in-8 br. — ( Caracteres Javanais) — ^Batavia, 3869. 

HoeveE— 

Reis over Java, Madura and Bali — 2 vols. 8vo. — ^Amster- 
dam, 1849. 


Eederland en Bali. 
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Hogendorp— 

JDe Bataafsclie Bezittiiigen in Oost-Indie en den Sandel op 
deceive — 8vo. — Delft., 1800. 

Coii>p de Vceil sii>r VIsle de Java — 8vo. — Bruxelles, 1830. 

Jaarboek— 

Yoor liet mijnwesen-^Jfederlandsch-Indie, (Annals of the 
Mines in Butch Bast India .) — 2 vols, witli plates and Maps — • 
Itoyal 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1879. 

[Has been published since 1872 ; two volnmes every year.] 

Jansz, P., and Klinkert, H. C.— 

Met Mederlandsch Javaansch ZaTcwoordenboeJcje — in-12 
br.— (Lettres latines) — Samarang, 1865. 

Jungliulm— 

Bie Batialander auf Sumatra — 2 Yols. Svo.-r-Berlin, 1847. 

Kussendrager— 

Batuur en AardrijJcs hundige Besclirijving van liet Biland 
Java — 8yo. — Groningen, 1841. 

Laws- 
on the Bersonal Tax and on the Licence Tax intro- 
duced in Butch Bast India on the 1st of January^ 1879, 
Translated by B. A. Beeuais'dahl — E nglish Translation — 
8vo. — Batavia, 1879. 

Leyden— 

Boetical Bemains of with Memoirs of his Life — 8yo. — 
1819. 

Luijmes, A., and Boers, C. H. W.— 

Algemeene orders, reglementen en msiructien voor het 
Mederl.-Oost-Indisclie leg er, 1881-1878. (^General Orders, Be- 
gulations and Instrioctions for the Butch Bast-Indnan Army, 
1881-1878) — 3 Yols. with 2 Plates — 8vo. — Leiden, 1879. 

Marre en van der CMjs,— 

de Munten van JSFederlandsch Indie heschreven en afgebeeld 
— 4to. — Batavia, 1863. 

Martin, K— 

Bie Teriidrschichten auf Java. JSfach den Bntdechimgen 
von Br. Junghuhn. Baleontologischer Theil, Part I. Vnival- 
ven — With 6 Plates. — 4to, — Leiden, 1879. 
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Hatthes— 

JBehnopt mrslag van een verhlijf in de linnenlanden van 
Celebes^ 1861. Behnojpt verslag van een paar iogten in de hin-- 
nenlanden van Celebes — Makassar, 1862. 


Jlelvill vau Cambee— 

Algemeene Atlas van Nederlamch Indie — Eoy. foL — 
Batavia. 


Miguel— 

Sumatra^ seine jpflanzenwelt und deren enseugnisse — 8vo. — ^ 
Amsterdam, 1862. 

Miguel, Fred. Ant. Guilielmx— 

JSlora Indies Batavee — {lat in Text with Dutch notes ') — 
Amstelaidami md Ultrajecti van der Bost^ 1855. Impsic^ 
apnd Peed. Fleischer. 

Mora Hederl.-Indie Sumatra ’’ — as above. 

,, Illmtratiom de la More de VArchipel Indien — Leipzig, 
1855 (?). 

Mijer, A*— 

De agrarische verordeningen in Wederlandsch^-Indne. Van 
aanteeheningen en een alphabetisch register voorzien. 2^ druh. 
{The Agrarian Laws in Dutch Dasi India. With INotes and 
Index, Second edition^ revised and enlarged^ — 8vo. — Batavia, 
1879. 

Millies— 

De Munten der Dngelschen voor den Cost Indisclwn 
Archipel. — 8vo. — ^Amsterdam, 1852. 

Moebamad Moessa, (Baden Hadji)— 

Woelang Tani — in 8-br. — Batavia, 1862. 

Dandleiding voor de Icultuur van Badi op natte velden 
(Saioahs) — in 8-br. — Batavia, 1864. 

Muller, J.— 

Beschreihung d. Insel Javdy nach d. Berichien Kmsendru- 
ger'Sj eic.^frei bearbeitel — Mit 17 Xaf — Svo. — Berlin, 1860. 


Muller, S.- * 

Bijdragen tot de Icennis van Sumatra , Bijzonder in Gesmidd 
hundig en Bthnogr. Opzigt — Met 3 pi. — Svo. — ^Leiden, 194B- 

Nabuys — 

Brieven over Bencoolen^ Badang^ Kkionw^ Brngapoma^ 
Boelo Binang^ — ^8vo. — ^Breda, 1827. 
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Ketsclier, E.- 

De Mederlanders in Djohor en Siak, 1602 tot 1806. ITis^ 
forische Beschryving . ( Verliandelingen van liet Bataviaasch 

Qmooischap van Kimsten en Wetenschapen, Bed 85 ) — 4to. — 
Batavia, 1870. 

Kormau— 

Be British Heerschappy over Java en Onderliooriglieden 
(1811-16) — 8vo. — 's Grayenliage, 1857. 

Norsfield, Dr. Thos.— 

JEssays on the Geograpliy^ Mineralogy, anti Botany of the 
West (rn portion of the Terriiory of the ^Native Princes of Java. 

Ong Tae Hae— 

A Ghinaman abroad, or a desultory account of the Malayan 
Archipelago, pa7diciilarly of Java — (Translated from the 
Original ) — Shangliae, 1819. 

Post, C. E. L.— 

Over den water stoat in Mederlandsch- India. (The Admin-- 
istratmi of Gannls, Public Works, dfc., in Butch Bast Indiai) 
— 8 VO. — Amsterdam, 1879. 

Prior, James, E. N.-— 

Voyage to the Indian Seas in the “ Misis' frigate to the 
Gape of Good Hope, Isles of Bowl on, Prance and Seychelles, 
to Madras, and the Isles of Java, 8t. Pane and Amsterdam, in 
the years 1810 and 1811 — London, 1820. 

[Contaias au account of the taking of Java.] 

Baffles— ’ 

Minute on the Management and Pstahlishment of a Land 
Rental in Java — 4to. — 1814. 

Antigimnan, Architectural, and Landscape Illustratiom of 
J % va — 4to . — 1 845 . 

Reply by Rafles to the Charges against his Administration of 
Java — MB. fol. — 1814. 

Baffles, & J. Crawfitrd— ^ . 

Description Geographigue, JUstcrlgue et Oomwerciale de 
Java et des atifres lies de VArcliipel Indien — Trad, par Mar- 
chal — 4to. — ^Bruxelles, 1821. 

Bamhles 

In Java and the Sir a is in 1852 by a Bengal Qivilian—^ 
Boy. 8vo. — 1853. 

Begermgs Almanak 

voor Nederlandsch-Indie. (Official Almanac of Butch Past- 
Indiai) — 8vo. — Batavia, 1879. 
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Eeiz3n 

oiaar N'eierlandschN'ieuw- Guinea ondernomen in 1871, 1872, 
1876-76 door P. mn der Oral e. a. Met GescJiied-en aardrijhs^ 
hundige ioellchiingen door P. J, , P O'. BohidS nan der Aa. 
(Vogages to the Batch Bart of Mew Guinea made in 1871, 72, 
75-76 hy P. mn der Grab, and J. B. Teysmann, J. G. Oooren^ 
gel, and A. J, Langeveldt van JSemert, and P. Swaan. Wlih 
historical and Geographical Motes hy P, J. J3. O. Mohidi van 
der Aa .) — [Royal 8vo. — Witli 2 Maps. — ’s Gravenhage, 1879. 

Eiesz, C. H. D.-~ 

Ilet erf yacht sregt op de lander ijen hewestm de Tjlmanoh, 
(The Bight of Bnphyteosis on the Melds westward of the Tji- 
manoh.) — 8vo. — Batavia, 1879. 

Eitter— 

Mieuwe Indische Yerlialen en herinneringen nit vroegeren 
enlaieren tijd,—2 vols. in one — Batavia, 1845. 

Eodet, L.— , , ... 

JEtudes stir la Jjitterature Javanais (Le Vivaha ) — in 8 
br. — Paris, 1858. 

Btudes sur la Litterature Javanaise—mS br. —Paris, 
1846. 

Eoy de— 

hachelylie reystogt na Borneo en Atchin in het jaar 
1 691 — 12ino . — Leyden. 


Eumph, G. Bverard - 

JIasskarl Schlussel zum herharium Amloinense, 


E3rneiiberg“- 

Geschiedenis der Mederlanders 


op Java of in den Meder- 


lansch Oost-Indischen Arch ip el — 12mo. — Samarang, 1867. 


Selberg— 


Beis naar Java en hesoeh op het eiland Madura, vertaald 


door Eturter, 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1846. 


Seme, S. H. — 

Algemeene Icaart van Mederlandsch- Indie, Bewerht naar 
den Algemeenen atlas van Mederl -Indie door P. Melvill van 
Ca/rnahie cn W. F. Versteeg en de niemoste Mederl. en Fng. 
zeehaarten, ( General Map of Dutch Fast- India. After the 
General Atlas hy P. Melvill van Oarnahee and W. F, Versteeg, 
and the most recent Dutch and Fnglish Sea Maps () — 4 sheets, 
coloured, foHo — Amsterdam, 1879. 

Soest, G. H. van, Br. W. E. Baron van Hoevell— „ , 

8vo. — ^pp. 4 and 72, with Portrait—Zalt-Bomm, 1879. 


[Dr. van Hoercl was a founder of the Dutch East-Indian Journal and one 
of the chief liberal statesmen for Indian politics.] 
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Steok,F.G.- 

De ImltmT der Liheria Jcqffij. (The Guliure ofikeLi^ 
heria Coffee,) — 8vo. — Batavia, 1879. 

'Raise nack Jdva^ Erlehnisse auf JDerselben v Winlce uler 
d. Milltairdlenst in der Holland^Indischen Armee — 8vo. — 
Darmstadt, 1861. 

Staers, De— 

De vestiging en uitlreiding der Mederlanders tor Westhust 
mn Stmatra — 2 vols, 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1849. 

Sturler— 

JProeve eener heschrgving van het gebied ii^an Rulembang^. 
— 8vo. — Aroningen, 1844. 

Swieten, J. van— 

G. M, Verspijclc^ General van Swieten en de waarheid. 
(General van Swielen and Truth) — With Coloured Map — 
Eoyal 8vo, — ’s Gravenhage, 1879. 

De waarlieid over onze vestiging in Afjeh, {The Th'utlt 
about the Dutch Settlement in Atjeh) With one Map — Eoyal 
8vo. — Zaltbommel, 1879. 

Temminck— 

Verhandelingen over de Tfatimrlghe geschiedenis der JSfeder^ 
landsche overzeesche beziti ingen door de leden der l^atuurhun^ 
dige commissie in Indie en an der e scJiryvers uiigege.ven op last 
van den Koning-Land en Volkenhunde — With numerous maps 
and coloured illustrations, Atlas folio, 1839 — Leiden, 1844. 

Tijdssclirift 

voor Nederlandsch^Inde uitgegeven door Dr, W, R, vani 
Jloevell — Batavia, 1838-48. Zalt Bommel, 1854-59. 

voor Indisclie Taal, Land en Yolken-Kim^^ 
het' Bataviaasch Genootscliap van BleeJcer^ !/■■. ■' A • 

Chijs^ Start enbeker, en Brouer — Batavia, 1856-70. 

Yalentyn— 

Oud en JSfieuw Ostindien, 

Velde, van de— 

Gezigten . uit ITeerlands Indie, naar de natimr geteehend en 
: beschreven — Atlas folio — Amsterdam. 

Toelichtende Aanteekeningen behoorende by de haart van 
Java — 12mo. — Amsterdam. 

Verheek, E. D.— 

De onijnmtteoi in Rederlandsch-Lidie getoetst aan delegin- 
selen van het mijnrecht en van de mijnhuishoudJcunde, {The 
Laws on the Mines in Dutch BasLIndia compared with the 
JElements of the Rights and the Wor'king of a Mine) — 8vo. — 
Batavia, 1879. 
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Vetli- 

Het eiland Smnatra — 8vo. — AaxiSterdam, 1873. 

[Bound up with this is GerleoJi, JSfota over de hetrelchingen 
van Nederland tot het ryh van Atsjin sinds, 1824^ 

Vliet, L. van Wondrichem van— 

Intematiouaal regt, Megtsvragen over nederzeUingen van 
niet-Nederlanders in den Nederlandscli-IndMcJien ArcMpel. 
{International Law. Judicial Questions concerning Ooloniza- 
iion of other Nations in the Dutch Dost- Indian Archipelago^ 
— Eoyai 8vo, — ’s Graven hage, 1879. 

Vosmaer— 

Korte heschrgving van Celebes — 8vo. 

Waal, E. de— 

Onze Indische financien. III. Zeeonachf en aangeJegm%h& 
zahen. 8fo<ivipaketvaarf^ Zeeroof. Staatkundige aangelegenhe^ 
den der huiteuhczitt ingen. {Our Indian Mnames. Dart III. 
The Navy and Congenial Affairs. Steam^paclcet Boats ^ Piracy; 
Political Affairs of the Archipelago except the Isle of Java.y 
— 8vo. — ’s Gravenhage, 1879. 

Wetgeving, De Indo-Eederlandsche— 

Staatshladen van PJederlandsch-Indie^ heioerkt enmet aanieehm^ 
ingen voorzien door J. Boudewijnse en G. PL. van Soest. {Indo- 
Netherland Law. Collection of Laws of Dutch Past-India^ 
arranged^ and with Notes ^ by J. Boudewijnse and G. PL. van 
Soest ^ — Vol I.-lII. 8vo. — Haarlem, 1879-80. 

[In course of publication.] 

Winchel, C. P. K- 

Pssai siir Jes pnncipes P administration de la 

justice aux Indes Orientales surtouf dans les 

ties de Java et de Madoura, et leur application — With Plate 
and Map — Svo. — Samarang, 1880. 

Zollinger, H.— 

Over de soorten van Bottlera van den Botanischen tidn ie 
Buitenzorgy ^o, — 4to — Batavia, 1856. 

Yeslag van eene Peis naar Bisna mi Soetnhawa en naar 
eenige plaatsen op Celebes Saleijer en Ploris, gedurende 1847 — 
( mth extensive Vocabularies ) — dito. — Batavia, 1850. 
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D. 

WORKS RELATING TO BORNEO. 


Denison, Hoel— 

Jottings onade clm'ing a Tour amongst the Land Lyahs of 
U^per Sarawah^ Borneo^ during the year 1874 — by J^Toel 
Denison, formerly of the Sarawak Groyernmeiit Service. 

0rote — 

Adventures in Borneo — 12mo. — 184i9. 

Haxdeland— 

Bir'd-pird njanjian Ahantara JLotatta Borneo^ injurat hong 
Bulanteto — br. — 184 j5. 

Surat ahan olo LFgadju hong Bulau Borneo — iu-8, br. — 
Kapstad, 1846. 

Jacob, Gertrude L.— 

An Aeoount of Sir James Broolce^ K.G,B,, LL,D., given 
chiefly through Letters and Journals — London, 1877. 

Scbwaner— 

Borneo i heschr going van hef sfroomgehied van den harito — 
2 vols. Iloyal 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1853. 

Tetk- 

Borneo's Wester -Af deling Geograpliiseh, Statistisc\ £[is- 
torischf voor afgegaan door eene Algemeene scliets des Ganschen 
Eilands—2 vols. 8vo. — Zaltbommel, 1854. 


E. 

WORKS RELATING TO THE PHILIPPINES 
AND MOLUCCAS. 


A’de— 

A Lady’s Visit to Manila and Ja^an — 8to. — 1863. 
Aduaxte— 

Mistoria de la Lrovincia del 8. Rosario de niipinas — 
Zaragoza, 1693. 
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Arenas— 

Memorias Hutoricas y JSstadlsflGas de Pilipinas — 8vo. — 
Manila, 1850. 

„ Menvoria sohre el Gomercio de Im FlJiinnas — 1888. 

Bergliatis, Qbo.~~ 

JSydrograpJilsches Memoir znr harie der FMlippinen — 

Gotta, 1832. 

Blanco, !Pr. Manuel— 

Flora de FlUpinm — (in Latin and Spanist) — 1844 (?). 

,, Flora de Filipinas (a new Edition^ adicionado con el 
Manmorito inediio del P. Fr, Ignacio Mercado ^ las ohras del 
P. Fr. Antonio Llanos^ y de un Apendice con todm las Muems 
Investigmiones Fotdnicas refer entes al ArehipMago Filipino. 
Gran edicion^ hecha a eeepensas de la Fromnem de Agmfims 
Oalzados de Filipinas^ hajo la direccion cienfifica del P. Fi\ 
Andre Mams — Manila, 1877-80. 

[Texl in Spanish and Latin. Two Editions, one with colonrod and one with 
black plates.] 

Buzeta y Bravo, Felipe— 

Ficcionario Geografeo, Fsfndisfico^ IlisforicOy de las Islas 
Filipinas — Imprenta de Jose de la Pena — 2 vols, gr. in-S, bas. 
gauf. fil~Madrid, 1850-51. 

Clain, P. Pablo, (de la Oia. de Jesus) — 

Benejicios y Favor es singular es Jieclws por el Glorioso 
Archangel Fa fa el al Sa7ito Patriarch a Tobias^ y sufamilia 

— Aug. Manga dagvilang ava, ut bxvcod m Oalooh nang Caxnahal 
Makalang Ar cluing. San Rafael^ eec . — Impresso en Manila, en 
la Imprenta de la Compaiiia de Jesus — in-8 vol. — 1716. 

Coleccion— 

Fe Autos acordados de la Real Audiencia Clianeilleria de 
FH^Upinas — Manila, 1861-65. 

Comyn, Thomas de— 

Fstado de las Islas Filipinas en ISIO — Madrid, 1820. 

Dassen— 

Fe Mederlanders in de MoluJeen — 8vo. — Utrecht, 1848. 

Dornick— 

Fie Inscl Mindoro in der Mew-Yorlcer Staats Zeiiung ' — 

1870. 

Doutreman, Padre Philipe, (de la Compania de Jesus) — 

Oaduka nga bahin sa Feda^ogo Ohrisiiam con sa 
Binisaya ug gvinhovad vsab sa Bimsaya nga polong sa F. 
Francisco Tejada^ sa mao man nga Compania — ^Impresso, c^ii 
las lizen. necess. de los Super, en Man. en la Impr, de la Com* 
pania do Jesns, per D. Nicol. de la Cruz Bagay — ^in-8 voL, 
Ano, 1754. 
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Ustado 

G-eografico, Topografico, ^stadistico, Kisforico, Religioso, 
por Suerta^ Gomento de Scm Francisco — Manila, 1855. 

(Jrav y Monfalcon— 

Mhtoire ponr le Commerce des FMlippines — in Theyenot’s 
JRelation de divers Voyages curieux — Paris, 1664. 

Hellwald, Pr.— 

Fie Frde imd Hire Feioohner, (n. d.) 

Herreros, Don Manuel de— 

Acta de las Filipinas — Madrid, 1709. 

Hochstetter— 

In den Bericliien der Wiener Ahademie^ S6, 121 — 1859, 
Berichte uher die Geolog. Beschoffenlieit der Fliilippinen. 

Informe 

Solre el Fstado de las Islas Filipinas — Madrid, 1842. 

Jagor— 

Beisen in den Fliilippinen — 8vo. — Berlin, 1873. 

[ English Edition of same work noted in former list.] 

Legislacion 

TTUramarina concordada y anotada por F. Joagnim 
FLodriguez San FedA'o — Madrid, 1865. 

Maajen, Jan van der— 

Fe Fylunden Fhilippinsclie — Batavia, 1822. 

Madrenas, Don Jose de— 

Misiones de Filipinas — Madrid. Manuscript of the year 
3 600. Library of the Duke de Calderon. 

j, Misiones de Filipinas — Madrid, 1602. 

MaUat— 

Les FMlippines — 2 vols. 8vo. bound in one, and 1 folio 
volume of plates — Paris, 1846. 

Mapa 

General de las Almas gue administran los F.F. Agustmos — 
Manila, 1845. 

Havers— 

Fnglish Translation of Zuniga., q. v, 

Hemorias 

FListoricas y Fstadisticas de Filipinas — Manila, 1850. 
Meyer, Dr. A. B.— 

In Natuurhimdig Tydschrift — Batavia, Jaargang, 1873. 

Morga— 

Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas — Mexico, 1609. 

Fnglish Translation of the above — Hakluyt Society. 
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Mmidt Laiiff, Dr* Theodor-- 

Die Negritos der Dhilippinen^ forschit/ng und Jcritilc in den 
Deutschen Oeogra^Mschen Blattern — Bremen, Jahrgang I*, 
Heft 11. and III. 

•Olivier— 

JReizen in den MoluhscJien ArcTiipel nmr Mahassar em — 
2vols. 8 VO. — Amsterdam, 1834* 

Ormacheo, D. de— 

Islm Dilijgmas^ Apuntes fara la Eazon General de su 
Madrid, 1858. 

Perrey— 

Doewments sur les Tremhlements de Terre et les Brnnoni^nes 
Volcanigues dans V Archijpel des PJiilijpjpines — ^Bxtrait d^ 
Id (^moires de TA cad. de Dijon. 

Recopilacioii— 

De las Leyes de los Meynos de las Xndias — Madrid, 1774- 

Relacion— 

De las Islas Dilijpinas — Manuscript — 1558. 

Eelatiou— , , 

Des Isles Philippines par un Peligieux gui y a demeuri 
18 ans — ^in Thevenot’s* 

Des Isles Philippines faite par VAmirante D. JBCieronivno 
de Banuelos y Varillo — in Thevenot’s Belaiion de divers Voyages 
curieux — Paris, 1664. 

Eios, E. de los— 

Belation et Memorial de VBtat des Isles Philippmes et des 
Isles Moluegues — ^in Thevenot’s Belation de divers ' Voyages 
curieux — Paris, 1664. 

Santa Maria, Pr. Fernando, ( de la Orden de Predicadores)— 

Manual de Medicinas Gaseras para Oonsuelo de los pohres 
Indios, en las provincias y pueblos donde no ay Medicos^ ni 
botica — Con las licenc. necesarias en €l Colleg. y universidad 
do 8anto Thomas de Manila por D. Franc, de la Cruz. — 
in-8 vol. — 1815. 


Sainz de Baranda— 

Gonstibucion Qeognostica de las Islas Pilipinas — Anales de 
Minas 2, p* 197-212—1841. 


Semper, Dr* C.— 

Die Philippmen und ihre ^wo7wer~Wiirzburg, 1869. 


Beisebericht aus den Philippinen^ Zeitschrift der Berliner ^ 
Gesellschaft fur Prdhunde. Band X, 

St. Croix, Eenonard de— 

Voyage Commercial et Politique aux Indes Orientates y aux 
Isles Philippines 1808-7 — Paris, 1810. 
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Torriibia— 

Disertacion JUstorico-jpolitica y en mxiclia parte Qeogra- 
fica de las Islas J^hilipinas — Madrid, l7o3. 

Velarde, MariUo— 

Ristoria de la JBrovincia de Thili;pinas — Manila, 1749. 
Villacastm— 

Manga panalanging fagtatago lilin sa calolova nang tadong 
(nag hihingalo.) Ang may cadlia sa mean Castilla any P. 
Thomas de Villacastin sa maJialna Corny ania ni Jesus at ysinalin 
sa mean Tagalog ni D, Casyar Agidno de JBelen — ^Imprenta de 
la Compania de Jesus, de Ja Cruz-Bagay — in-8vo. — Manila,. 
1760. 


Zuniga— 


Ristoria de las Islas Ihiliyinas — Sampoloc, Manila, 1608. 


F. 

WOEKS CONTAINim INCIDENTAL NOTICES 
OF MALAYAN COUNTEIES. 


Annales 

Be VRvtreme Orient — under the direction of M. Ln 
Comte Metkees d’Esteex. 

Anson, G.— 

A Voyage round the World in the years 1740A74d — Lon- 
don, 1^48. 

Bastian, Dr. Adolf— 

Bie Vollcer des OestUohen Asien, Band V. — Singapore^ 
Batavia and Manila — Jena, 1859. 

„ Ueher dar Bestandige in den Menschen-Becen — Berlin, 
1868. 

Bennet, G.— 

Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, Bedir Coast, 
Singapore and China. 

Chamisso, A. von— 

Bemerhtmgen %ind Ansicliten auf der JEntdeckungsreise 
von 0. von Kotzelne — 1829. 
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Chevalier— 

Voyage de la Bonite^ Q-Sologie — Paris, 1844. 

Darlymple— 

Oriental Me^ertory — 2 vols. 8vo. — 1793-1808. 

De Giiignes — 

Voyage a Behing, Manille, 1784-1801 — ^Paris, 1808. 

Depons— 

Beise in den Ostlichen Theil von Terra jlrma 1801-4, 

Die Preussisohe— 

Bxgedition nacli Ostasien 1859 — 4to. — Berlin, 1864-1866. 
GtemeUi, Careri— 

A Voyage round the World in Amuhaw and OJiV/rclihill^ a 
Collection of Travels — Vol* IV — London, 1704. 

PEemandi, P — 

Medici cttque JEListorici Opera cum edita twn inedita — 

Madrid, 1790. 

Hofmann, E.— 

Geognostische Bedhachtungen auf der Beise van O. von 
Kotzebue — 1829. 

Horshnrgh— 

Indian Directory, 

Jacqnet— 

Journal Asiatigue — Vol. Ill, — 1831. 

Iiegentn— 

Voyage dans les Mers des Indes — Paris, 1779. 

Linschoten, John van— 

JSis Discourse of Voyages into ye Baste and West Indies^ 
devided into fowr looks — 4to. — Leyden. 

Mandelslo— 

Les Voyages du Sieur Jean Albert de^ aux Indes Orim- 
tales — folio — Amsterdam, 1727. 

IttelviU de Camhee— 

Le Moniteur des Indes Orientates et Occidentales, Becueil 
de Memoirs et JSfotices scientifigues et industriels de nouvelles et 
de faits importants corcernant les possessions Neerlandaises 
d'Asie et JAmerigue — 3 vols. 4to. — La Haye, 1847-1849. 

Jleyen— 

Bine Beise um die Brde — (Relates partly to Philippines) 
—Berlin, 1835. 

Mnller, Dr. F.— 

Ausland, JSFo, 20 — 1872. 

Havarrette— 

Oolleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos — Madrid, 
1825-37. 
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Kiemeyer— 

JH^etie Gescliichte der JEvangelisclien Missions Ansialtmt 
m/r JBelceltrmg der Maiden in Ostindien — 4to* — Halle, 1846. 

Niereml)ergms~- 

Sistoria Naturae niaocime JPeregrinae — Antwerpen, 1635. 

Pigafetta, Antonio— 

Frimo Viaggio intorno al gloho terragueo dal Cavaliere 
Antonio Figafetta^ da nn Qodice MN. della Bihlioteca Amhro- 
siana di Milano — Milano, 1800. 

Eappoxt 

FuJury International de VBxjgosition Universelle ds laris' 

— Paris, 1868. 

Eenouard dc Saint Croix, P — 

Voyage Oommercial et Folitigue aux hides Orientales, aux 
lies FhilippineSy a la Gliine^ aoec des Notions sur la Gocliincliine 
et le Tonquin, pendant les annees 180BA807 — 3 vols. 8vo. — 
Paris, 1810. 

Sams^nry— 

Calender of State FaperSj Colonial Series, Nasi Indies, 
China, and Japan, 1513-1616 — Preserved in H. M. Public 
Record Office and olsewbere — Royal 8vo. — 1862. 

Scherzer, Dr. Carl von— 

Statistisch GommercieUe Nrgehnisse einer Raise um die 
JErde — Leipzig und Wien, 1867. 

. Reiseder Cast err eicliescher Fregatte Nomrra um die Erde 
in den Jaliren 1857-59 — Wien, 1867. 

Spiess, G. de— 

Freussische Expedition nach Ost Asian malirend des f, 
1860-62. Reiseshizzen, Mit Illustr. — 8vo. — Leipzig, 1864. 

Thevenot, M.— 

Relation de divers Voyages curieux — Paris, 1664. 

Tombe, Cb. P.— 

'Voyage aux hides Orientates pendant les Annees 1802-6. 
Avec un Vocahulaire des Langues Eranqaise et Malaise — ^rev : 
par Sonnini— 2 vols. 8vo.— Avec mi Atlas — Paris, 1810. 

D. S. Exploring Expedition— 

Under the Command of C Wilhes. Geology hy Eana — PH- 
ladelpbia, 1849. 

Verbandlimgen— 

Der Berliner Gesellschaft fur AnthropoJogie, Ethnologie, Sfe. 

Voyage 

Be La Firouse au tour du mondepar Milet-llureau — ^Paris,: 
1779. 
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Walter, R.— 

A Voyage round the World in the years 1T40A744 — by 
Gr. Ai^soiir — London, 1748. 

Wilkes, a*-. 

Narrative of the Z7. S. Bxydoring ^Expedition during the 
years 1SB8A2. 


Gr. 

GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, &c., IN EUROPEAN 
AND MALAY OR MALAYO-INDONESIAN 
LANGUAGES. 


Anslijn, Yan Asselt— 

Bpelen Leeshoelhje (JBattasch) voor JScholen — Batavia, 1862. 


Arte 

Ee la Lengua- Zehxiana — 4to. 

Badings, A. H. L.“ 

Woordenboeh voor de seevaart in het NoUandsch^ Maleiseh, 
Eranschy Engelsch^ met verJclarenden Mollandschen tehst^ ter 
diensfe van ^eevarenden^ die de Indische water en hezoehen — 
(Nayal Dictionary Dutch, Malay, French and English, with 
Explanatory Dutch Text, for Mariners visiting the Indian 
Streams) — 8to. — Schoonhoven, 1880. 

Niemo JBCollandsch^MaleiscJi^ Maleisch-IIollandsch woor- 
denboeh^ Bde reel vermeerd. en verhet. druh . — (New Malayau- 
Dutch, Dutch-Malayan Dictionary.. Third edition, enlarged 
and revised) — 8 vo . — S choonhoven, 187 9. 

Bruckner, Qettiob— 

Eroeve eener Javaansche SpraaTchimst — ^in-8 cart. (Yery 
rare) — Serampore, 1839. 

Buzeta, Fr. Hanuel— 

Qramatica de la lengua Tagala^ dispuesta para la masfadl 
inteligencia a los religiosos prindpiantes, con un hr eve confe^o^ 
narior y oiras varias materias concernientes a la adminisiracwti 
de los cantos Sacramentos — ^Madrid, 1800. 
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Cttarteroii— 

Oa'Utdri relative alle Isle Silahahoo^ Mindanao^ Celeles, 
JBorneo^ etc,^ con Vocaholario Malese, Stoluano^ Tagalese — 4to. 
with Maps — Eoma, 1855. 

Epreuves 

Hune iwemiere Ivip'imerie Javanaise^ dont les caracteres 
ont eU gravh sous la direction de JP. van Viissingen^ d la 
fonderie JEnschede de Harlem — in-4 cart. — Harlem, 1824. 

Ezgverra, P. Domingo*- 

Arte de la lengua Bisaya de la grovincia de leyte. Tiene 
enseridas algonas adcertencias de la lengua de Zehu y Bool : 
las de Zehu senaladas con la letra Z, y las de Bool con la letra 
Bi y jwitaineiite algunos adverlios eon sio uso fara liahlar con 
eleganeia — ^Ee-impresa por D. Nicobas be la Ceuz Bagat — 
Manila, 1747. 

Pavre— 

Bictionaire Javanais-Franqais — iu-8 — Paris, 1870. 

Pausto de Cuevas, Pr. Jose Maria— 

Arte Nuevo de la lengua Ihanag — Impreso con las licen- 
cias necessarias en la imprenta de S. Thomas por Vidal 
Claudio — iu-8. — Manila, 1826. 

.Grashnis, G. J.— 

Be Boedanesohe folk, Hollandscli-Boedanesclie woordenlijst. 
2 drulc, — (The Sundaneae Interpreter. Dutch-Sundanese Vo- 
cabulary. Second edition) — 8yo. — Leiden, 1879. 

Guide 

To Romanized Penang, 1869. 

Halkema, W.— 

Behnogte Tiandleiding tot zelfonderricht in de Javaanselie 
taal — (Mements of Javanese Grammar for Antodidaets) — 8vo. 
— Bjokdjo, 1879. 

Hardeland— 

Byllabaire Bayah et JEccercices de Lecture — Batavia, 1843. 


Holle, H. T.- 

Boendasche Modellen van verschillende hrieven — in-8 hr. 
(Caracteres Javanais) — Batavia, 1861. 

Jacques, E.— 

Gonsiderations sur les Alghalets des Philippines — in-8 
hr. — Paris, 1831, ^ 
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Jansz,— P. 

Kleine JmaanscTie spraalchunsi, Derde nifgave — (Javanese 
Grrammar. Third Edition, revised and enlarged) — Svo. — 
Samarang, 1879. 

Le Petit Man, . ^ 

Recueil de Sentences tin'es de VJEcrifiire Sainte en Javanais 
— in-8 cart. — Amsterdam, 1860. 

Dfl l al aica 

Collectanea Vocahularia — 2 vols, in 1 sm. 4to. — Batavia, 
1708, 

Marsden— 

Chrammaire de la langue Malaie, tr adult e de V Anglais en 
IloUandais ef Franegtis par Mont — 4to. — Harlem, 1824. 

Matthes, B. F.— 

Ghrestomafliie en langue JBougliie^ Cara at, Boughis — 1864, 

Mentrida— 

Arte de la lengua Blsaga IllUguagna de la Isla de JBanay — 
ImprentadeD. Makxtel Memtje, por .D, Akastasio Gois'ZAnAy 
— 1 ^ 1 . 4 — Manila, 1818. 

Meursinge, A.— 

Maleiscli leeshoeh^ Vermeerderd door C, J. Grasliuis — 
(Malayan Heading-book, Enlarged by G-. J. G-BASiinis) — 1st 
part. 8vo, — Leiden, 1879. 

Morel, C. J.- 

Nieuio Nederlandseli-Maleisch en Maleiscli-dsederlandscli 
tcoordenboeh — (New Hutch-Malayan, Malayan- Dutch Dic- 
tionary) — 2 vols. Svo. — Haarl., 1879. 

Bfoceda, P. Juan de, y San Lucar, P. Pedro— 

Vocahularo de la lengua Tagala, trahajado por varios sujetos 
doctos y graves y ultimamente anadide — He-impreso, con licencia, 
en Valladolid, imprenta de llmmio Eoldais' — in-fol. — 1832. 

Costing, H. J — 

Soendasch-Nederlandsch woordenloeJc — (Sundanese-Dutcli 
Dictionary) — Parts I.-III. — 8vo. — Batavia, 1880. 

Boor da, Van Eysinga— 

Algemeen Javaanscli en N'ederduitsch Woordenboeh^ in de 
Kromo Ngoho — Modjo-en Mawische Taal — ^in-8 — Kampen, 1835. 

Eoorda, and J. J. Meinsa— 

Supplement op het Javaanscli-Nederduitsch WoordenioeTc, 
mn J, (7, Geriche — m-8 — Amsterdam, 1862. 
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Stuart, A. B. Cohen— 

JSenige Alfaheiten en p^oeven van oud Javaanscli Sclirifi^ 
uitqegeven door S, Begzer — in-S with a fae-simile of Jayanese 
characters — Amsterdam. 

Tersuch 

JEiner Qrammaiih der Dajachsclien Spraclie — 8to. — Am- 
sterdam, 1858. 

Tocahulary, A— 

Of the '^TAag Languages^ with the JBroper 

Orthography . ' Second edition — 8vo. — Batavia, 

1879/ 

Winter, C. F.— - 

‘ Javaansclie Zamenspraheiiy uitgegeven met een Javaameh 
woordenhoeh door M Roorda — in-8 — Amsterdam, 1848. 
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OEIGHNAL MALAY WOUKS ( INCLITDING 
MALAYAN SUB-DIALECTS AND JNDO- 
NESIAN LANGUAGES.) 


Acheh, SK'jAiiAir — Annals of the Kingdom of Aelitu — in tlic 
Malayan language. 

Aktua AlawAae — — A n Exposition of some of the Fuuda- 
incmtal Arlidos of the Mahomedan Faith — Svo. 

Aluan Kabkjiican — T he Pursuit of A^irtue, 

Ambun, iNCiri — The Conquest of Manghasar ( Macassar ) by the 
united forces of the Hollanders and Bilgis, under the 
Command of Admiral Cornclis JSpeehuan and 
Palaka, in the year 16G7 — a l^oein in the Malayan lan- 
guage, by Inchi Ambun. 

Aseabalinsan FrMAitiFAT UL-Eui) Auah-man — T he Secret of a 
Pious and Benevolent Life. 

Asteonomy — A n Astronomical and Astrological AYork — in the 
Malayan huiguago — ( Marsden’s collection.) 

Babal akal kapada saoala oeano brsae-besae^ — A n ethic work 
laying down Buies for Ministers when officiating, and 
illustrated by many tales. 

BABANiKAH — — Matrimony and the Bites and Ceremo- 
nies thereof according to the requirements of Maho- 
med anism — Svo. 

Bidata — {Ajj — The Doctrines of Mahomedanism — Svo. 

Biogeaput — T he Biography of a Malayan Family — with other 
Tracts — ( Marsden’s collection,) 
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Bieds— A Dis^cussion, in the Malayan language, amongst the Birds 
, which attend the Throne of King Solomou, of the ques- 
tion “ Whether it is wiser for a person to speak or to be 
silent’’ — An imitation of the of Hariri. 

Bochaeib TAiS" Bjohor — Be Kroon filler Koningen — Malay text 
in Arab char, with Butch translation by Koorda van 
Eijsinga — Ho. — Batavia, 1827. 

Boeeoe obat ba^^ iCATOERO^fGGO KOEBA — Ta ito8 meneraugken 
tjatjad atawa baiknja koeda, kentara darie boeloe atawa 
tandanja, beruama Mathie, atawa oeijen-oeijengan, bagi- 
mana tjarietanja orang doeloe kala — 8 yo. — D jooclja, 1879. 

Betjckjtee — P etit traitc religieux eu Javanais — Serampore, 1826 (?) 

BusTAifALSALATiN — Contains a variety of information on such 
subjects as the Creation, Prophets and Kings, Ministers, 
Learned Men, and Heroes, and all sorts of arts. 

CaI/Ender — A Mahomedan and English comparativ.e Calender — 
issued 1877 seq. — Singapore. 

CATiLOG-UE of Malayan Trees, Fruits, Animals, &c. 

Chermij?' Mata — or the Malay Header, Aids to tho acquirement 
of knowledge — Singapore, 1859 . — Keasbeey. 

Cheestomaties Oceakieotes — T extes en Langue Boughis — 
sq. 8vo. 

Bakoe Koesoemah (Radek) — S oendascli gedicht Hadja Barina — 
Batavia, 1862. 

BaUA BAYAKG BAYAITG BENGAl:? YANG AACPTINTA AD — The ShadoW 
remonstrating with the Heal Being. 

Beity — A Malayan tract on the Attributes of the Beity — with a 
Javanese translation. 

Biaey — A^B iary, from llS-l to 1190 (a.d. 1770-1776) in the 
Bugis language and characters. (The names of the 
Months are European written in the Arabic characters 
— ( Marsden’s collection. ) 

BrnNATiON — Instruction in the Art of Divination — ^inthe Malayan 
language. 

Beeams and theie Inteepeetations— M alay MS. 
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Elmb Plangkah — Tlie art of divining tlie favourable times for 
raising a building, setting out on a voyage, celebrating 
marriages, &c. 

Gteomanct — T he Pook of Oeomancy, or of Divination by Sand 
t-jb — in the Malayan language — Composed in the year 

of the Hejirah 1175 ( 1761) at Palambani (Palembang ? ). 
Preceded by an Astrological tract, in which the motions 
of some ox the Planets are described, and an account 
given of the days on Avhich the Sun enters ‘each Sign of 
the Zodiac for that ( lunar ) year. A memorandum in 
Javanese has the date of va 1 1 (1187) or A.n, 1778. 

G-ebicee, J. P. C. — Wiwoho of Mintorago — a Javanese poem — fob 
— Batavia, 1815. 

Hakayat AbbAxS Mahomed — Solves 1,000 questions proposed by 
the Jews ; and treats of Key her and of his conversion, 

Hakayat Abdullah Munshi — I to. — Singapore. 

Hakayat Nawas — Abu Nawas, the Clown of the 

famous Haroun A1 Daschid'of Bagdad. 

Hakayat Ahmed Bisun — The Eambles of Ahamad Bisun. 

Hakayat Baktizab — The Tales of Baktizar — A collection of in- 
culcatory tales. 

Hakayat Bayan BCtdiman — The Gifted Parrot. 

Hakayat Dalang Panguda Isma— -Prince of Kuripaii — ( a Panji 
tale.) 

Hi KAY AT Derma Bulan — A Javanese tale. 

Hakayat Derma Tasiah — The Devoted Wife. 

Hakayat Dewa Bisna — The xid ventures of Dcwa Bisna, 

Hakayat Deava Laksamana — A fairy tale in verse. 

Hakayat Dewa Mandru — A fairy tale. 

Hakayat Dunta — Mahomed’s account of the Creation and of his 
Vhit to Heaven — Singapore, 1855. 

Hakayat Patimati Kawin — ^The Marriage of Patima. 
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'Hakayao? GALtLA AND DImIna — A Collection of fables of tlie 
nature of Esop’s. 

Hakatat Hamza — The adventures of Hamza in the early days of 
Islamisin. 

Hakayat Hang Tua — The life and exploits of Laksamana Hang 
Tua, the famous opponent of the Portuguese. 

Hakayat Hoja Memun — or The Gifted Parrot. 

Hakayat Indong Malatt Eosuei— ( a Panji tale.) 

Hakayat Indra KATANGAN—The adventures of Indra Kayangan 
in quest of a wonderful musical instrument. 

Hakayat Indra Putra — The adventures of Indra Putra, son of 
the King of ^ainantapura. 

Hakayat Tsma TAThr — Life of Tsma Yatim, the autl^or of several 
stories in the reign of Baja Pakarma Dati and of Me- 
moirs of Tamum and Dari. 

Hakayat Jarang Kulena — The adventures of Jarang Kulena 
who flees from her father^s residence and follows her lover 
in the garb of a man — ( a Panji tale.) 

Hakayat Jxtragan BitbIman — T he rambles of Juragan JBudiman, 
the judicious navigator, in quest of her brother. 

Hakayivt Kajadtan NKgrt IvbDAii — An account of the foundation 
of Kedah. 

Hakayat Maharaja — A. version of the story of King Skull. 

Hakayat Maharaja Ali ^\j — The story of Mahartlja 

Ali with the story of King Skull ( Hakayat Baja Jam 
Jama) of which it is a version. 

Hakayat MaharIja Borna — The adventures of BorntI, son of 
Bison — ( a Panji tale.) 

Haeayat Maharaja Indra Dewa, and Shair — Life of SriMiskin, 
the Mendicant. 

Hakayat Mahkota Baja Baja — — The duties and 

responsihilites of the Boyal Office — Svo. — {see Taj.)' 
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Haeayat Maho^^iep Shah — L aws and institutes of Maliomed 
Sliah, of Malacca, tlie first convert to Islamism. 

Haeatat Nab I Mijsa — M oses receiving various moral and ceremo-^ 
nial institutions from God. 

Haeayat Nag! Bisiutr — ( a Panji talc.) 

Haeatat Pafdawa JIya — T he life and exploits of Pand^wa J^ya— 
( a Panji tale.) 

Haeayat Pakji W ila Kasuma^ — ( a Panji tale.) 

Haeayat Paeang P^tieg — T he Bliraculous Chopping Knife. 

Haeayat Pabuama Lima — ( a Panji tale.) 

Haeayat Picrsad Ixdra Laicsama— King of Tharaf — Ilis delivery^ 
from allegiance to Ptiiiya lii(lrn, the Monkey King? 
whom his sou contpiored. 

Haeayat Plakuoh Jeeaka — T lie Facetious Mouse-deer. 

Haeayat Eaja Baba — I’hcj adventures of Baja Baba. 

Haeayat BAja BmiPUTHA — ObHervances during the pregnancy of 
the wives of the Kings and their courtiers, and the birth 
of their children. 

Haeayat EAja BxjdAe — — A n allegorical talc wherein 
tho requisite qualifications of Boyalty arc couBidered. 

Haeayat Ba.ta Chaya Laegkara — T ravels of Makadan and Mak- 
dini in search uf the White b'afliower. 

Haeayat Baja ITueduk — jajI ^\j — The ISiibjugation of Baja 

Hxtedue and his guerre a mort for the propagation of tho 
Mahomedan faith. 

Haeayat Baja Lseatoer Zuleerkety — T he life and conquests of 
Alexander the Great (the two-horned.) 

Haeayat B1.ta Karbar — T he 1,000 questions put to Mahomed bj 
tke learned Jews of Naibar. 

Haeayat EIja KhIiiber — C apture of Baja Kh5ber by Mahomed, 
and his conversion to Islamism. 
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iTAE^AVAT HIja Pase — Chronicles of the Efijas of Pase or Samu- 
clara or vShamantara (in Sumatra) by which the whole of 
the island is now called. 

Hakayat Eaja Ei.TA Beeiu'^tea — Court customs and ceremonies 
at pregnancy, parturition and during the minority of the 
Eoyal Family — with notes and glossary — Syo. 

Hakayat Eaja SirAH MerdIn — E aja Shah Merdfin, his life and 
reign and transmigrafieatory powers — S yo. 

Hakayat Raja Zuljub — Life and reign of Edja Zadal- 
jub of Aden. 

Hakayat Eakooa Ahiya Kuda Kastapa — A dventures of Inu Ker- 
tapati — ( a Pan ji tale.) 

Hakayat EASi^n Allah Berciiukoe — G abriel shaves Mahomed and 
the nymphs gather his hair. 

Hakayat SekakgA BAyu — T he adventures of the Eoyal brothers 
Ahmed and Mohamed, the former a King of Bagdad, the 
latter his Minister, under the assumed name of Siranga 
Bayu. 

HaKxVYAt Siiamsul-Baiurai]Y — T he adventures of Shamsul- 
Baharain. 

Hakayat Se Miskik — T he Fortunate Beggar. 

HAKxtYAT SiTi TIarasiiah — A n ethic tale. 

Hakayat Sri Eama — T he adventures of Sri Eama in quest of his 
wife, Avho had been carried away by Maharaja Eawaiia. 

Hakayat Taj-us-SaLxVTik — T he duties and responsibilities of the 
Eoyal Olfice, and the usages, customs and ensigns of 
Court ( ///., Q'he Crown fur all Kings.) 

Hakayat Tami^k al DxVRr — The adventures of Tamun al Dari, au 
inhabitant of Madura. 

Hakayat ■W‘A:s'AKa Kerta— ( A Panji tale.) 

Hakayat Yijstip — T he Life of Joseph, compiled from the Penta- 
teuch (by Mr. Keasrery.) 

Hardeland — S urat akan ole ngadju hong pulau Borneo — 184^6, 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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Habbelaos^d — S urat liapan adjar membasa, kapataa — in J2-br. — 
1846. 

Habbelaist) — T jerita karadjan hatalla tuntang angb adjar bara 
surat Hatalla tinei soxnbajang dan njanjiau — 8vo. — Elber- 
field, J845, 

Haubelanb — P ira-pira tjerita bara surat Hatalla idja solabe — in-8 
Carb. — PataTia, 1843. 

HIeis PathIla — P atMla oi Bussorab. His marriage to Siti 
Zawija — a love poem — 8vo. 

PIoE 5 :oo — Petit traitu sur la voie du salut en Javanais — in 12 part« 
— Kotterdam, 1855. 

Izs^BKA Java — I ndra Jaya, son of tbe King of Sanisualum Babrol. 

His adventures in search of the Princess now Lela 
Chaya and other Princesses who had been carried away by 
a griffin, 

JuEAGAK BfBiMlif — The rambles of Juragan Bildiman, the judi- 
cious navigator, in quest of her brother — 1 vol. 8vo. 

Keijzeb, S. — Kitab Toehpab, Javaansch-Mohammedaansch Wet- 
boek — Javanese text with annotations and glossary — 8vo, 
—La Haye, 1853. 

KetseEj S. — Kitab Toehpab, Javaansche Mohammedaanseh Wet- 
boek — in-S cart.— Gravenhage, 1853. 

Kissah RIja Raja yang Ampitna Abat — D uties and responsibili- 
ties of the Kingly Office. 

Kitab Makiatakan Sagala Aoama— A n account of the religions 
from Adam to Mahomed and of the trust of Mahomed. 

Kitab Mantahi i^vba maiianohanakan babda naiii — E xplanations 
of the receipts of Mahomed. 

Kitab TEASXJB—Etiquefcte of compliments in letter writing. 

Lela IHajnitm— An allegorical tale in which is illustrated the 
passion of love and its seductiveness. 

Lite and Reigx of Abdul Muluk, King of Barbary. 
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Ma,baat-‘UL Makaicin — A Cathecliism on religious terms. 

"Halayak Coeresponlknce — consisting chiefly of letters from the 
Erijas and principal native merchants of the Peninsula 
and neighbouring islands, addressed to Captain Francis 
Light, and Captain James Hcott, of Pulau Pinang. In 
several Portfolios — ( hlarsden’s collection.) 

Matthes, F. B. — Boegiiieesch Heldendicht— texte Boughi eii 
caractcres originaiix — 1804. 


MunAMED Hanueiak — Muhamed Hanuiiah’s guerre a mort against 
the Infidel Yazed at Mecca. 

MuxrAMED FL Atiic — E vidence of the existence of a Divine Being, 
and dissertations on Islamism, its creed and ceremonies. 

MOjizat Easfl ALLAH Mkmais'gtl Bulan — Mahoiued’s miracle o£ 
making the moon pass by halves through his sleeves. . 

Mutiaea tang terkarang paba menoatakan sagala yattkab — 
The principal articles of the Mahomedan faith. 

Nabi MiVra.i— Tlio ascent of Mahomed to Heaven on the Boi4k 

— 8 VO. 


Kewspapees — In Malay — 

Bintang Barat — Batavia, published on Wednesdays and 
kSaturdays. 

Bjntang Barat — ( ^‘Western Star”) — Singapore. 

[Malay KevvRpapor publi'^bc'l fov a short penod arter ths appoa, ranee of 
the “ Jiiwi Cemuiikkmj/* l^ut, like the “I^oridaraii SUtimsu VValkamer,” 
discontinued,] 


Bintakg Djohor — Publislied by the Society of Missionaries^ 
Batavia, in fortnightly numbers, on Saturdays. 

Bintang Tixroii — Soenit kabar di Soerabaya, published on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Brojiartani Soerakalta — ^Jii Javanese — ^published every 
Thursday. 


Darmo Warsito — Djociija — ^published every Saturday. 
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Hikbia Nederlakd — S oerat kabar Betawi — Batavia — pub- 
lislied on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

JAWi.PEBAKAKKAJsr ( “ Straits born ) — Malay newspaper pub- 
lished every Monday — Singapore 1876 ct aeq. 

[TMs is the first Malay Newspaper over publishoil. Circulation ,al)Out 160 
copies.] 

Jawi Standard — M alay Newspaper published at Penang 
(? 1877) — now discontinued. 

Peridaran SiiAMSir Walkamer — ( “ Eevolutioii of the Sun 
and Moon.”) 

[Malay Newspaper published for a short period after tUe aptjearanco of the 
“Jawi PeranakkaTi,” hut discontinued.] 

Selompret Mel.ajos — Soerat kabar daii advertentie — Saina- 
rang, published on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Tangai Snk II an*— T amil news])aper published rornightly — Sin- 
gapore — 1877 ct seq, 

Tjaiiaja vSi,iang — K artas Cliabar Minaliassa. — Taiiawaugko- 
( Isle of Celebes )* — published every Thursday. 

Panoajar — A gama Kristan man inik iiiik pakata , dipilih dean 
kitab jubatii blaksa — iSmo. — Singapore, 1817. 

PantCtns — A Collection of Pantfins, or short Malayan Son- 
nets — ( Marscleii’s collection,) 

PantCns — 83 Love Songs — 8vo. 

Penggliati- — A musing Stories in Malay — IM ahomeu Syed — S in- 
gapore, 1871). 

P^NGUTiB, Segala remah Pengatahwaii — Nos. 3 & 4 — Soman 
characters — Singapore. 

PHRirni — The law relating to the distribution of the estates of 
deceased persons — 8vo. 

PoENiKO TjARios ANEK TiGA BELAH — 111 Javanese characters — Svo, 
— Batavia, 1879. 

Prayer — Malayan religious tracts containing Eules to be observed 
with respect to prayer, &c. 
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Peentah abat BIja E.AJA BAN BETHANY — UsageSj cusloms, and 
ceremonies relating to Malayan Kings from childhood to 
marriage^ — Malay MS. 

Eaben Mas Aejo Poeewo Lenono — E eizen, texte Javanaise 
— 2vols. ill-8 cart. — Batavia, 1865-66. 

Eaja Bastamaac — His conquest of Persia and Palestine for the 
propagation of the Mahomedan faith — 1 vol. foolscap. 

Eeghlations established for the port of Krili or Croee, in Suma- 
tra, by the Grovernraent of Bantam, in Java, engraved on 
copper, in the Sunda dialect of Java and Malayan charac- 
ter. Bated in the year 1108 of the Hejirah or a.b. 1696. 

EELiaious Instruction in the Malayan language, grounded on 
Arabic text. 

RoAro-— Javaansch gcdicht, naar de bevmrking van Joro Hhipoero. 
Uitgeg. door C. P. Winter— Batavia, 1858. 

Rooeba van Eysinga — G esdiiedenis van Sultan Ibrahim vorst 
• van Eirah, nit het Maleisch in Javaansche poezy met 
javaansch karakter-mits gaders nati sastra ot: zedesplen- 
hen, in hot kawi met roode letters — in-S cart. — Ams- 
terdam, 18di2. 

Eoorba, T.— Javaansche Brieven, Berigtcn, A^erslngen, Terzoeks- 
chriften, Proclamatien, Puhlicaties, Contracten, Schuld- 
bekenthenissen, Quitanties, Processtiikken, Paclitbrieven 
on anderesoortgelijke stukken — 8vo.— Amsterdam, 1845. 

Sabilal— The Eites and Ceremonies of Mahomedanism — Svo. 

SAiE-rL Lizan — T bc adventures of Saif-iil Lizan, King of Abyssinia, 
his life and his accession to the throne of Medina 
Aliarfim in Abyssinia, founded by his grandfather a King 
of Yemen, Arabia — Svo. 

Bahaeichanb — A catechism on the precepts of Islamism. 

Sejabah Malayh — M alay Chronicles from the time of Demang 
Lchar Daun, a descendant of Alexander of Macedon, to 
the arrival of the Portuguese in the reign of Sultan 
Mahomed — Svo. — Singapore. 

Selasilah Eaja Eaja Chebbon— A genealogical account of the : 
Kings of Che rib on. 
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Selasii/AH Eaja EIja bi Ta^^tah Jawa — Grenoalogical account 
o£ the Sovereigns of Java, 

Serat Tj autos belampahan poen prahoe oema jon £ol. — Javanese 
characters — 8vo. — Batavia, 1879. 

Sewaka — J avaansch gedieht, met eene vertalingen woordenhoek 
Uitgeg. door J. A. Wilkels — 8vo. — 1850. 

Shair ABBtyn Muluic — T he life and times of Abdill Muluk, King 
- of Barbary — 8vo. 

Shatr BAbAo BARAo“~The Mocking Bird BfirAo B^rio, being 
exhortations and precepts to King Solomon. 

Shaik BrnAsini — Tlie beautiful Bidasari is discovered in a boat. 
The King is captivated by her attractiveness; the Queen 
jealous of this illtrcats her and sends her homo in aa 
insensible state. By recourse to supernatural means she 
is resuscitated during the night and thrown back into her 
former slate (luring the day. The Queen believes her no 
longer a dangerous rival. Bedasari in time rt'covers and 
marries the King despite of the opposition of his eousork 

Shair BujiTOA-*— Blowers — a poem. 

Shair Buroxg Pikgei — An allegorical poem regarding the soul, 

Shair Chixta Beiiahi — Love poems. 

Shair Daga^h— 'T he Stranger~A poem. 

Shahib Jbuis — T he devil visits the prophet (Mahomed) and ac- 
knowledges his superioidty. 

SiiAiE — Exhortation to children — A poem in which fishes are 

introduced as the exhortors. 

Shahir Ikak Tamr’os— -A love poem. 

Shair Johax Anaic RajA Perall — A tragic love poem. 

Shahir Keh Tabuhax — K en Tabuan, a captive priiu*oss of rare 
beauty, is immured within the walls oi a fort [)y order of 
Hadiii ]\rautri's mother who had arranged a marriage 
between him and the princess o£ Banjar Kulou. The 
Eadin defiantly enters the place and as defiant !y deelare^i 
his love. Tbe Queen is indignant and disappointed and 
Ken Tabulian is forthwith as.sas.sinated — a tragic love 
poem. 
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SB'^.TE KiAmat — All admonitory poem in whicli are depicted tlie 
pn nisi) merits and the good awaiting the wicked at the day 
of judgment — 1 voi. 8vo. 

Shahib Koaipajji IIolgakba — Burprang dangaii China — A poem 
relating to the war of the Dutch with China. 

Shahib Mjecca — A poetical description of a Mecca pilgrimage 
and of Mahomed’s ascent to heaven on the Borak — 
1 voL 8vo. 

Shaib Miihwa^' — a love poem — Malay MS, 


SiiAiJi Paeaii — An allegorical poem in which life is considered in 
the light of a boat at sea. 

SiiAiB Pipit dak anugaa’g — The Sparrow an the Hornbill — a poem. 

Shaib pbakg Ais’GGBis BT Batawi — Tlic War waged at Batavia 
by the English — a poem celebrating the conquest of Java 
by the English forces. 

Shaib Babin Galoii — A davnnese poem — A Panji tale — 1 vol. 

8vo. 

Shaib Baja Acheif, a. c, MS, 

Shaib Stbang Eakir — A n allegorical poem setting out the forlorn 
and indigent condition of man. 

SirAHiB SiLAH Bari— A lovo poem. The elopement of Siti 
Lela Mayang with Senhor Costa. 

Shahib Sl^bang DALiviA— A poem beginning rvith an account 
of tlie mystical conception and birth of Salincap Da- 
iJma, consequent on her mother eating a pomegranate, 
and closing with that of her marriage to Dewa Parwera 
— I vol. 8vo, 

SI^GArURA BI LANGGER TOBAE. 

SiBATiJL MustaivIM-— Bites and Ceremonies of Maliomedanism 
a. €, Ms. — lith. Singapore. 

Sra BlMA — A Malay version of the Brimfiyana or adventures of Sri 
Barna in search of his wife who had been seduced by 
Baca Eawana — 1 vol. 
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Si^pts — 4-11 exposition of tlie mystical doctrines of tlio Sufis, in 
the Malayan language. Written at Pase near Achin, in 
a character remarkably well formed. 

SxiLTAK Abdoel Moesok OF B ABB ABY —Life and reign of, in Malay, 
a. c. published by Koorda yan Lysinga — 8vo. — Batavia, 
184 j7. 

SiTLTAisr UsMAK — Sheriff, Eing of Egypt, history of — Malay MS, . 

StTLOCAK Ibbahim, — zooii vaii Adaham, Yorst van Irakh, history 
of, in Malay (Arab, char.) with commentary by Lenting 
— ^to. — Breda, 1846. 

SuBAT Aii Nabi — A n account of &od’s dealings with Adam, 
Noah and others down to Mahomed’s time — 2 vols. large 
foolscap. 

SuEAT brasi Djanji Talieta, Tuhan dan Djuru Salamat ikel Jesus 
ICristus — 8vo. — Cape of Grood Hope, 1846. 

SuBAT brasih Hjanji Taheta, tuhan tuntang djuru, salatus — 8vo. 
Amsterdam, 1S58. 

StruAT AL Kiamat— A poem depicting the sorrows and punishments 
of the next world — 1 vol. 8vo. 

Tabir Mikpi — I nterpretations of dreams, and of involuntary 
® motions of the body. 

Tij-in Mtottk: — A love poem — 1 vol. 8vo . 

TAJ-iTS-STOATiif or Haeayat Mahkota Sauala Baja EIja — T he 
duties and responsibilties of the Eegal Office. 

Tamak Pukotattak bagie kanak kanak — Eoman char. — Singa- 
pore. 

Thomasik, Hendrick — A Discourse in the Malayan language and 
character, professing to have for its text the 6th verse of 
the 11th chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews^ — 
Malacca, 1818. 

Tjaritania Ibrahim — B atavia, 1853. 

Tjaritania Joesobb anak Jakoeb — 32mo. — Samarang, 1860. , 

Tract — E eligious observances, in the Malayan language much 
mixed with Arabic. 
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TuAio^i^ Eelioieux — E a langue Bouglii — Garacteres originales — 
1888. 

Treatise —O il the magical virtues of the Sloth and other animals, 
and of certain herbs. 

TniELiisra Adventures — in the Malayan language. 

^EOM Pipit — T he original wanderings' of the Malay Eace — (Very 
ancient.) 

Trombu Menano Kaba 6 — Table shewing the genealogy of the 
Kings of Menang KabM — 2 sheets. 

Ti^k-bi-[)l Ekwhan — T he Ceremonial law of Mahomedanism — 1 
vol. 8vo. 

Ti^N-BT-iyn-aAj'lLiN — The ordinances of Mahomedanism and 
admonitions to practise the same — 1 vol. 8vo. 

Trombt; Palembano — G renealogial Table of the Kings of Palem- 
bang. 

Undang Fndang Sultan Mahomed Shah — T he Laws and Institu- 
ticns of Sultan Mahomed Shah of Malacca. 

WicliERS, J. M. — Soerat Ondang Ondang atas tanah Ilindio 
Nederland — 8vo. — Batavia, 1856. 
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J. 

TEANSLATIONS IN MALAY OE FOEEiaN WORKS. 


ADEiiWaj J. C. — Mithridates, oder allgcmeine Spraoheiikunde, init 
wiclatigen Beytragen zweyer grossen Spracbforscher, fort- 
gesetzt voa Yater — coniaming the Lord" a JBmyer *’ iiv 
500 Languages and Dialects — 4 vols. 8vo. — Berlin, 1800-1?. 

AifSLiJiT, In. — D e brave Hendrik cen leesboekjc voor jonge 
kinderen — Livre de lecture trad, on Batak (Dialeete 
Mandaiiiogscdio) par AY. Iskander — 1805. 

Babkekg Karteiiik — H istoire des premiers temps (LaG-emse?) 

en Javanais — (publ par Brucdiner ?) Bandjaniiamii ? — 
in-12 br. 

Beodes — Histoires tirces des Evnngilcs — in-12 eart. — Harlem, 
1867. 

Bible —Elkitab ’ija itu segala surat pordjanjian lama, dan baha- 
ruw tersalm kapada babasa Malajew — 8vo. — 182 L 

Tbe Holy Bible or Books of the Old and Kcw Tesiament 
in the Malayan language and character, originally printed 
at Batavia in 1758, and reprinted, vitli alienitions, at 
Seranipore, in Bengal, in 1821 — (Executed umler the 
superintendence of Robert Hutchings). 

The Books of the Old and New Testament in the Malayan 
language and character — by Johan Maiiritz Mohr and 
Herman Petrus van de AYerth — Batavia, 1758. 

He Scheppingsgeschiedenis, volgens Genesis I., overge- 
bragt in de taal der Bataks door IE. N. van der Tank — 
1858. 

„ Het boek Genesis, in bet Boegineescli vertaald door 
Hr. B. H Matthes— 1866. 

Het boek Genesis, in het Tobaasch vertaald door H. N. 
van der Tuuk — 1859. 
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BlBliE— Het toek Exodus, in het Tokaascli vertaald door H. N. 
, * , van der Tuuk — 1859. 

Bible bn Langtje Javanatse — S vol. in-8 cart. — ’sG-ravenliage — 
1854. 

Bible op Evekx Land — A History of the Sacred Scriptures in 
every Language and Dialect into which translations have 
been made : illustrated with specimen portions in ISTative 
Characters, Alphabets, Maps, Ac. — 4to, n. d. 

Biblia— Id est Vetus et Novum Testamentum Malaice (Aral 
char.) ed. Wilmet — 8vo, — Harlem, 1853. 

Beanto, Abnoldus — H isfilet pada menjatakan, Ac. — (Exhortation 
of the Lord’s vSupper) — translated into the Malayan 
language — Amsterdam, 1734. 

Bun van’s Pilgeim’s Peogeess — I n Malay (AlzMar Alzahid) a. c. 
4to,— Singapore, 1840. 

CATECiriSM on the Creation of Adam and Eve ; in thoBugis dialect 
spoken at Boni Eata Islands, Celebes Sea. 

Catecismo— D e la Doctrina, en idioma de Pangasinan, anadido la 
ultimo con algunas oraciones para ayudar a bien morir — 
Imprenta de S. Thomas — in-32 broche — Manila, 1857. 

Cebemonials — M alayan tracts, principally a translation of that 
])art of tlie Arabic Hedaya or legal guide wdiich relates to 
Ceremonials, Ablutions, &e. 

Chebita Nabi Alla Musa Manajat ni Bukit Eoesina — M oses’ 
Ascent on Mount Sinai. 

Chebita Sultan Iseandeb — S tories of Alexander the Great. 

Common PratebS'— I n Malay (Aral, char) liih. — Singapore, 1857. 

Common Praters — I n Malay (Eo^n. char) in four versions, with 
Pujian and Surat Kiriman S. Paulos — n. i., Sarawak. 

Ebederich, E. — Boma Kawya (Sanskt. JBhduma Kmoya), dat is 
gedicht van Bliaumn, den zoon van Wisjnoe en de Aarde 
(Sanskt, Erethiwi of Ehilmi) In het Oorspronkeiijk 
Kawi — 4to. — 1253. 
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OosPEL ACCOEDTNG- TO St. Joot — ^T ranslation in the Malayan 
language and character — by W. Eohinson — Bencoolen, 
1823. 

,, Evangelie van Johannes in het Tohaasch door H. N. 
van der Tiiuk — 1859. 

Gospel aooordiito to St. Luke — Het Evangelie van Lukas, in het 
Tohaasch vertaald door H. H. van der Tuuk — 1859. 

Gospel Accounnsro- to St. Mark— En Javanaise — ^in-12 cart. — 
Amsterdam, 1849. 

Gospel accordiko to St. Matthew — With commentaries (Jrah. 
char.) — Singapore. 

Indjil iaug tarsoerat oleh Mattheus char.) — 16mo. 

— Batavia, 1810. 

„ Indjil ande kasoeratheun koe Mattheus — in-8 hr. — 
Batavia, 1854. 

Hakayat GalIla UAH DimIha — Malay version o£ the tables of 
Pilpay — MS. 

Histories — Afnlnynn tr.nnslation of Arabian histories, commencing 
with ihr. Kh.-slirvii. of Omar. 

PIisTORY OF Little Henry and his Bearer — 22mo. a.c. — Singapore. 

Hoeeoo — Abruge do la vie de Jesus Christ par demandes et 
reponses — in-12 cart. — Botterdam, 1855. 

Jellersma — Abrego de Thistoire sainte, en Javanais — in-12 cart. 
— Eotterdam, 1855. 

ITymnes Clirdticnnes en Javanais avec musique — in-12 
, cart. — Eotterdam, 1855. 

Malay Maoazike for the months of January, April, August, 
and October, 1821, and for January and April, 1822 — 
Printed at Malacca. 

# 

Moehamad Moessah (Eaden Hadji)— Geschiedenis van Abdoe- 
rahman en Abdoerahim, vertaald uit het Arabisch in het 
Soendaasch door Baden Hadji Moehamad Moessah — 
in-8 br. — Batavia, 1863. 
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BCoaES — ^Eeligious Historical Tracts in the Arabic and Malayan 
languages (reciting the actions of Moses andMuhammed, 
with a mixture of absurd fables and gross anachronisms) . 

Mystical Religion — An Arabic "Work on Mystical Religion, with 
a Malayan intelinear translation, n. d. 

Naamliisteh — Her opyolgende Vorsten van Clod, Tello, Boni 
Wadjo, Sopeng Loewoe. 

Hatueai. Philosophy — In Malay — a. c. — Singapore, 1841. 

Hew Testament — J ang ampat Evangelia derri Tuan kita Jesu 
Christi, daan Berboatan derri jang Apostoli bersakti,, 
bersallin dallam bassa Malay o — (The four Gospels 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Acts of the Holy 
Apostles, translated into Malayan tongue,) — Publisfied 
by Thomas Hyde and Thomas Marshall from the version 
of Justus Heurnius — Oxford, 1677. 

’ Testamento .Barou, attaii scgalla kitab derri Tuan Cami 

Jesu Christo pounja comvoul barou. Derri bassa Greeco, 
Latino daen liollandabersalin dallam bassa Malayo, derri- 
pada Daniel Browerins — Amsterdam, 1608. 

Books of tbe.Hew Testament translated into the Malayan 
language. Amsterdam — The .Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1733. The Psalms of David, and other writings. 

' (The whole under the direction of George Henrik 
Werndly) — Amsterdam, 1735. 

The Holy Gospel, or Books of the Hew Testament, in 
the Malayan language and character — Originally printed 
at Batavia, 1758; reprinted at iSerampore, in Bengal^ 
1817. 

Houveau Testament traduit en Javanais par Brucliner, 
Serampore, 1829. 

in Malay (Arab, char.) — Svo — Singapore, 1831. 

Surat brasi djandji taheta tuhan dan djuru salamat ikei 
Jesus Kristus — m-8 cai^. — Kapstad, 1846. 

(le nouveau) en Ja^miais — Public J- I'- C. Geideke — 

in-foL, eart.--Gravenhage, 1847. 




in Javanese — in Svo. — 1847, 
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Oe1?iz, B. P. Pe. Thomas, de la orden S. Augustin— -Via Crucie 
oang daang linacadau nang ating panginoong Jesu Cris- 
toiig nag pasan nang cruz— in-12 br. — Madrid, 1820. 

Peesia— A Eoinantic story of a King of Persia, in tlie Malayan 
language. (To be found in the continuation of the Ara- 
bian Tales or Thousand and one Kights.) 

PsAPMS OP Dayid (Zabur) — a. c. litJi, — Singapore. 

Esaxjkes be Datii) — traduits en Javanais (par Geriehe) — in-8 
cart. — Amsterdam, 1851. 

Ptjji PijJXAi^ — Hymns for use in Clmrch— r/. c.— Pulo Penang. 

Ramayaxa, the — M alayan abbreviated translation of the Hindu 
Poem of the Kamayana, 

Eecxjetl I)E lecons prnusKs — cn Javanais — m-12 cart. — ^Bandjar- 
masin, 1863. 

Eelioious Tracts — a. c. printed in Singapore, hd. in 1 vol. 

Scripture Stories — In Malay (no date) —Singapore. 

Sermok op Jesus upon the Mount — In Chinese (Chinese char.) 
Mala}^ (Rom. char.) and English — 8vo. — Malacca, 1812. 

Spiritual Hymns — In the Malayan language and character — 
Sei'ampore, 1825. 

Stories prom the Gospels — a. c. lilh . — Singapore, 1811. 

Tjarita-nja — Joesoeb anak Jakoeb— B2mo. — Samarang, 1860. 

Toork, J. L. yah der and L. K. Harmsen — Pada menjatakan 
sagala hal-ahwal ilmoe petjakan perrapoeloehan — (Pub- 
lished by the East-In dian Government) — 8vo. pp. 61 — 
Batavia, 1879. 

Tuuk, H. K. van her — D o Scheppingsgeschiedenis, volgens Genesis 
I., overgbbragt in de taal der Bataks — Amsterdam, 1853. 

TJndang Unhang — Police Act 1860, Hackney Carriages, Harbour, 
Nuisances, Gambling Ordinances, &c. 

Unhang Unhang Chukei — I ndian Stamp Act (10 of 1862.) 
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’W'AiiI/, A. ¥. TON BE — Hikajat Aladdin ( ) — (Malay 

, text ill Arabic characters) — with six coloured Plates, pp. 
48 — Batavia, 1879. 

Weukbly, George IIe:n'btk — P ang-adjaran Servus, Karel George 
— agama Meschhij, &c. (Christian Instruction and 
Catechism in the Malayan language and E-oman Character. 
To which is ])refixed the Malayan Alphabet) — by George 
ifENRiK 'Werndly and Karel George Serves — A m- 
sterdam, I7e30. 

Pang-adjaran kfibeiiAran jang puhon ibadet De Lrere der 
Waarheit die naar de (^odzaligheit is. Mit een Kort 
Berieht van de Maleiscbe Letteron — (A book of religious 
instruction in the Malayan language and Eoman Charac- 
ter) — Amsterdam, 1732. 

Wikter, C. F. — Buizend en eenenaeht, ^^rabisclie Yertellingen ; 
naar de Nederduitsehe Vertaling in het Javaanscli ver- 
taald door C. F. Winter, uitgegevoii door T. Koorda — 
2 vol. in-S*— Gravengage, 1847. 

Fables traduites en Javanais — in-12 cart. — Amsterdam, 
1849. 

Fables translated into Javanese — l2mo. — Batavia, 1849. 


K. 


TEANSLATION8 IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES OE 
MALAY WORKS. 


Abji-Saka — Het boek, oude fabelaehtige geschiedeiiis van Java ; 
uit de poozio in Javaansche proza overgebragt door C. F. 
Winter. Met ecu bijvoegscl tot het woordenboek der 
Javaansche taal door Gericke en Roorda — 8vo. — Ams- 
terdam, 1857. 

Backer, L. be — Bidasari, poemo Malais prccikle des traditions poi^- 
tiques de Porient et dePoccident — 1875. 

Bochabx be Jdno'R — TAj-u’l-Salatin, de kroon aller koningen oud- 
Maleisch en Neder-Duitsch — 4to. — Batavia, 1827. 
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Bbata-Joeda, De — de Baina, en de Ardjoenasasta’ Drie Javaan- 
sche heldeiidichten, in Javaimgeh Proza verkort door C. P. 
Winter — 8vo. —Amsterdam, 1845. 

Indiseh Javaansch Heldendiclit, voor do nitgave be- 
werkt door A. B. Coken Stuart, — 2 vols. — Batavia, 186D. 

Oheoniques Jatakatses — H istoire gentialogique des princes, en 
vers, dans la mesure du chant Asmara Dana, 

Code oe Bijais Mabittme Laws, with a translation and vocabu- 
lary, giving the pronounciation and meaning of each word, 
with an appendix — 18 vo. — Singapore, 1832. 

Demai^g Bratawidjaya Baden — Z ededicht onder 

leiding van den Begent aldaar, Ba ! , \ hoe- 

soemah Diningrat. — Batavia, 1864. 

P'rtedertch, B. — Ardjocna Weivaha, een oorspronkeljk hawieverfc, 
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In the y(^ar 1S78 the Council of the Royal Society made a 
grant of £50, from the Donation Fund, towards the expenses of 
carrying on an investigation of the Caves of Eorneo, which it was 
thought possible might prove to contain remains both of palsooato- 
logieal and anthropological interest. A similar grant was made by 
the British Association, and a Committee appointed ; and by the 
aid oi: private subscriptions a sufficient sum was raised to secure 
the services of Mr. Hart Everett, whose report upon his investiga- 
tions, cxteudiug over a period of nearly nine mouths, is now enclosed. 

A preliminary report from the Committee, together with one 
of Mr,. Everett’s reports, ha^ already been submitted to the British 
Association at its meeting in Sheffield, and has appeared in print. 
It was then pointed out that although the examination of these 
caves had not, as was hoped, thrown any liglit upon the early 
history of man in that part of the world, yet that the evidence 
obtained, though negative in character, was not without value, 
inasmuch as tlie true nature of the Borneo cave deposits had now 
been carefully ascertained by Mr. Everett. His final report con- 

* Be-printei hy permissioa of Air. JohH Evans, f.b.s., Fresidout of fcRe 
Borneo Caves Esploralion. Cofninittee. 
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firms the opinion alrcad}^ expressed. It only remains to be added 
that, with the exception o£ the bones mentioned in the enclosed 
note by Mr. Gr. Busx, p.e.s., which have been placed in the 
Museum of the Eoj^al Collcn^e ot* Surgeons, the whole of the 
objects sent to England by Mr. Ev^erett have been made over to 
the British Museum. Accompanying this is Mr. Everett’s first 
quarterly report, together with his niaf) and plans, so that they 
may, if thought fit, bo deposited in the archives o£ the Hoeicfcy, so 
as to be available, if necessary, for future reference. 


REPORT ON THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
BORNEAN CAVES in i87S-9. 

1. Tue iuMKSTONE Formation. 

2. Tjie Caves and their Deposits. 

3. The Human Remains. 

4. Concluding- Re^^earks. 


i. Llmenfoiie Foi'matlon, 

The caves of Sarawak are situated in a limestone formation 
substantially identical with that of the Malay Peninsula, and 
occupying a considerable area o£ the north-west and north-cast 
parts oE the Island of Borneo. Its westernmost extension seems 
to be represented by the Ahiip Hill on the frontier between 
Sambas and Sarawak, whence it runs nearly uninterruptedly to 
the upper waters of the Sadoug River at Semabang. It reappears 
in the Tatau River near Bintiilii,- and again comes to the surface 
in the Hiah, Baram, and Limbang rivers, in Brunei territory, and 
it is known to be largely developed in northern Borneo. 

Where the original structuro of the rock has not been ob- 
literated by inetainorphic action, it is found to be crowded with 
organic remains (enerinites, &e.), but as those have never been 
examined by paLuontologists, it is impossible to fix with any 
approach to exactitude the ago of the formation. Its position 
relative to the other rocks of the island is also not well determin- 
ed. It appears, however, always to underlie the great sandstone- 
conglomerate formation which constitutes the major part of the' 
highlands of north-west Borneo. 
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Tho limestone liilla nowhere attain to a greater elevation than 
1,801) feet above the sea-level, at any rate in ^Sarawak, and they 
more commonly vary from 30 J feet to 80) feet in height. In the 
Baram district, the Molu Mountain is said to be limestone and to 
rise to a height of 0,00'J feet, but I am not aware that it has over 
been visited by a European observer. Tlie hills invariably spring 
up steeply from the low country, and tho majority of them present 
lines of old sea-ediffs which generally face to N. and N.W., i,e,, 
towards the quarter still occupied by tlic waters of the sea. Tho' 
rock itself is much fissured and jointed, and the lulls, in many 
instances, are absolutelj’* hoixc 3 ’^combed with caverns. 

As is usual iu limestone districts, the drainage of the countrj^ 
is largely subterranean. Owing to this fact, ctuipled with the 
heavy rainfall (the mean for the last three y(‘ars was 1B5 inches 
at Ku(diing), the land at the base t)f tlie hills is subji^rt to fre- 
quent hooding during the prevalence of tho north-east iminsoon,, 
when the underground watercourses arc of insulFicient eap.acitj to 
carry off the water ns fast as it reaches them. As au instance of 
the extent to which Hulitcrraneous drainage' witli its consc(|ucnt 
subteiTanean denudation has gone on in Sarawak, I may cilo the 
Siniawan river, which passes beneath four distinct hills in its short 
course, and one of these hills — the Jamhusan ' Hill — is pierced 
besides by at least three ancient river-tunnels of large size at vary- 
ing levels. 

2, The Caves an<l their JJeposiffu 

Th.c total number of the caves examined by me has been 
thirty-two, of wdiich tv/o were situated in Mount 8obis, up the 
!Niah river, and the remainder in Upper Sarawak Proper. They 
comprised examples of tunnel, fissure, and ordinary ramifying 
caverns. Partial excavations were carried on, in tw’elve of these 
caves. The deposits contained in them varied. A few afforded 
nothing but thick accumulations of hats’ or bird-guano still in 
process of deposition. This deposit was examined in three in- 
stances, and proved to be perfectly barren, with the exc^eption of 
a few of the bones of the bats and swifts, to wdiich it owed its 
production. Tho commonest deposit in the caves of Upper Sarawak 
was found to be an exceedingly tenacious, dark yellow, homo- 
geneous clay, which is sometimes crusted over with as much as a 
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foot of dry mortar-like stalagmite, and sometimes is itself con- 
'Oreted into a kind of stony, pseudo-stalagmitic mass ; but more 
generally it occurs in tbe form of simple wet clay lying immediate- 
ly on the limestone floors of the caves and without any other 
deposit above it. It occurs both at the water-level and in caves 
150 feet or more above it. Occasionally, as in some of the Bidi 
-caves, it is mixed with sand and fine water- worn gravel. It is 
evidently derived from the waste of the clay shales and soft felsi- 
tic porph 3 nies which, now make up the lowlands in the vicinity of 
•the limestone hills — worn fragments of these rocks occurring in it, 
I have very seldom met with organic remains in this clay, notvvith- 
•standing that, in addition to my own excavations, I have always 
been careful to search for bones in the debris left by streams 
running througb tbe caves and carrying away the softer parts of 
the deposit. Such few remains as have presented themselves indi- 
cate that the clay is of fluviatile oingin. They comprise bones and 
teeth of pig and porcupine, a large part of tbe skeleton of a 
Chelonian reptile, and numerous land and fresh-water shells, A 
prolonged search would doubtless reveal remains from time to 
time, hut certainly not in sufficient abundance or of interest to 
warrant the cost of exploration. 

In addition to the guano and clay, there was found in four 
instances a regular series of deposits (in caves Nos. V., XIII., XXL, 
-and XXXIL), of which the following note represents the section, 
as generalised from the excavations in caves Nos. V. and XIII. 

(1.) A surface layer of disturbed earth composed largely of 
charcoal, rotten wood, bamboos, Ac., with fragments of modern 
pottery, glass beads, recent bones, quantities of frcsb-ivater shells 
(chiefiy the commou jyotamides), and other deMria — being the relics 
left by the Dj^aks, who camp temporarily in the eaves when they 
are employed in gathering the harvests of the edible birds’ nests, 
which is done three times annually. This layer is, in some cases, 
a more film, but about the entrance hall of No. XIII. it was as much 
-as a foot in thickness. 

(2.) A talus of loam or clay mixed with earthly carbonate of 
lime, which locally forms a hard concrete, and is crowded with the 
tests of many species of recent land shells, together with the bones, 
generally fragmentary, of various small mammals belonging chicly 
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to tlie order E-odentia. This talus is composed, in great measure, 
of large angular and subangular blocha of limestone. In cave No. 
V. its summit is nearly 50 feet above the floor of the cave. 

(3.) A stratum of river mud mingled with bat-guano, and 
with rounded masses of limestone and creamy crystalline stalagmite 
interspersed. The maximum thickness observed in the excavations 
was 3 feet. This stratum is crowded with the remains of bats, and 
also with those of larger mammals — all (as I am led to understand) 
'of genera now extant in Borneo. The bones are almost invariably 
in a very broken condition, and so rounded and water- w'-orn as to 
be past identification. As a sample of these bones has been ex- 
amined in England, it is not necessary to speak more particularly 
of them here. In addition to the mammalian remains, the mud 
exhibits a miscellaneous assemblage of the remains of small rep- 
tiles (chiefly Chelonian), fish hones and scales, chelso of crusta- 
ceans, land and fresh-water shells, loaves, &c., &c. In the npper 
level of this river mud traces of the presence of man are abundant, 

(4,) The yellow clay, more or less concreted into hard 
pseudoBtalagmite, and containing castvS of land Bhells, and hones 
and teeth of pig In No. XIII. a narrow band of nearly pure 
stalagmite (about 4 inches thick) intervciies betw'een the river mud 
and the yellow clay. The latter deposit rests immediately on the 
limestone floor of the cave. It contains a few water- worn pebbles 
and fine gravel, and it has been extensively denuded, prior to the 
introduction of the river mud above it. 

The foregoing series of deposits is found, with wonderfully 
slight variation, at points so distant from each other as Jainbusan 
and Niah. At both places the floors of the caves wdiich present it 
are at a level of some 40 feet above the flat land at the bases of the 
hills. All four caves open on the face of a perpendicular cliff, so 
that their height above tbo present valleys affords a gauge of the 
denudation of the soft rocks in the vicinity of these hills since the 
introduction of the river mud. 

The above are the principal kinds of deposits that ai’o met 
with. Apart from the evidence as to their slight antiquity afforded 
by the mammalian remains, and by the fact of the presence of man 
in a fairly advanced stage of civilisation in the particular instances 
examined, it seems highly probable that the contents of all the 
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. Sarawak caves, at least to a height of many hundred feet, will 
prove equally recent, and for the following reason : The contents 
of the Sarawak caves must have been accumulated since the date 
of the last submergence of north-west Borneo, unless the subsi- 
dence of the land was very trifling indeed. But the submergence 
actually went on to a depth of 500 feet, and probably mueli more, 
as is abundantly evidenced by the indications of purely marine 
denudation on the inland hills ; and that it was very recent in a 
geological sense, may with fairness be deduced, I tliink, from the 
slight amount of differentiation which the present Bauna of the 
island has undergone since its last connection with continental 
Asia, coupled with the I'apid rate at which the Sarawak coast is 
even now advancing seaward, which argues that the tract of land 
now intervening beitwceii the sea and the limestone hills cnujiot ho 
of much antiquity. The absence of any heavy floors of crystalline 
stalagmite in tlic caves seems to add confirmatory testimony in 
this direction, as does, perhaps, the absence of the large mammals 
of Borneo (elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, and wild ox), from the 
north-west districts. It may be worth remarking, that all the 
tribes of Laud Dyaks have most circumstantial traditions current 
among them on the subject of a great subsidence of the land. 

With regard to the rate of accumulation of the cave-deposits 
in Saraw^ak, it seems probable that it would ho in excess of that 
generally observable in the case of other countries, for tlio rocks 
are of an extremely decomposable class, and, as I have noted above, 
the rainfall is prodigious. 

AVith respect to the possible future discovery of ossiferous 
deposits other than those mentioned above, I think it probable 
that such will be found. They cannot, however, bo very numerous 
in proportion to the number of caves. The natives have been in 
the habit for many years past of excavating the c.ontents of the 
caves and fissures for the purpose of washing out the alluvial gold 
they afford. The caves examined in this way are situated at all 
elevations up to 100 feet. Both Malays and Chinese set a value 
on fossil teeth, which they preserve as charms or use for medicinal 
purposes ; nevertheless, they have never met with a regular ossi- 
ferous deposit in the course of their explorations. Had they done 
so, it would have been certain to attract their attention. Bonea 
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and teeth have, however, been found from time to time, and of 
these I forwarded a sample to Mr. Evans, but many of them were 
evidently quite recent. 

In the event of other bone-beds being ultimately discovered 
in any part of Borneo, they will doubtless resemble generally the 
accumulation of fluviatile debris described in caves V. and XIII. 
At present no animals habitually use eaves in this island in the 
same way as the caves of Europe were used by the large feline 
carnivora as retreats to which to carry their prey, so that the rich 
assemblage of mammalian remains wliieh characterises the old 
hyaena dens of England cannot be looked for in Borneo. On the 
other hand, the fissures which abound like iiatual pitfalls over the 
limestone country, and which in Europe have furnished deposite 
of boiK‘s, are in Borneo barren or nearly so, so far as my ex- 
perience lias gone. The reason is to bo found, I suspect, in the 
remarkably rugged and precipitous nature of the limestone hills, 
which makes them practically inaccessible to the larger mammals, 
and in tlieir dense coating of jungle, the matted roots of which 
bridge over all the fissures to a greater or less degree, and afford 
a safe passage to the smaller animals. 

S* The llimiau Memalns. 

Many of the eaves ' present traces of the presence of mam 
Eleven of the eaves examined by me oxliibited such traces, and I 
had information of five others. The cave exploration has, indeed, 
yielded traces of man or his handiwork under three distinct sets of 
conditions, viz., (1) in river gravel ; (2) in the river mud of ihe 
Jambusan cave, as mentioned in the preceding section ; and (8) in 
the surface layers of various caverns in Upper ^Sarawak and at Xiah. 

(1.) During my first exploration 1 discovered, imbedded at 
the bottom of a bed of river gravel exposed in a section on the 
left bank of the Siniawan river, a single stone celt. It was for- 
warded to the late Sir C. Lvell with a note of the circumstances of 
its occurrence, and w^as‘ pronounced by him to be of XTeolithic type. 
It is the only existing evidence, to my knowledge, of the use of 
stone by man for the manufacture of industrial implements yet 
discovered in Borneo. At present iron seems to be universally 
employed even by the rudest tribes. 

(2.) In cave No. XIII., scattered abundantly throughout the 
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upper 8 iuches of tlie river mud, there occurred water- worn frag- 
ments of a rather coarse but fairly well made pottery. It was so 
fragmentary and water- worn that it w^as impossible to distinguish 
-of what kind of untensils it had formed a part. Associated with it 
were a few marine shells (Gnrdiiim^ Cyprcect^ and others), a single 
fragment of stone apparently bearing marks of human workman- 
ship, pieces of burnt bone, fresh-water shells (Nerliina and dBota- 
midei) also bearing the marlcs of fire, the tooth of a tiger cat, with 
a hole bored through the base, a rude bone bead, and a few clean 
chips of quartz. 'No stone implements properly so called were 
observed, though carefully looked for. These remains indicate 
the presence of a settlement of people at some distance without 
the cave oil the banks of the stream, which formed the river mucl 
deposit. The quality of the pottery shows that this people had 
attained a fair degree of cilvilisation. The presence of the marine 
shells seems to imply that the sea coast was within easy reach of 
the vicinity of the Jambusan Hill. The remains generally, although 
of slight interest except to the local archaeologist, belong to a 
ruder stage of art than the foil owing. 

(3.) The traces of man in the remainder of the eleven caves 
above referred to consist of human bones, associated, in some 
instances, with works of art. These remains occur always either 
just within or hut a few yards removed from the entrances of the 
caves. The eaves in which they lie commonly open on the faces 
of steep mural precipices. That at Ahup, where the largest ac- 
cumulation exists, is at an elevation of not less than 100 feet 
above the valley. The bonCvS have belonged to individuals of va- 
rious ages, they are mostly fragmentary, and they lie scattered on 
the surface, or hut lightly imbedded in the earth without reference 
to their proper anatomical relations. Their condition will be 
better judged from the sample sent than from any description that 
I could give. Oeeasioiially fragments occur bearing the marks of 
fire. The 'works of art- associated -with them include broken jars, 
cups, cooking pots, and other utensils of earthenware. The pottery 
is of excellent make, and often glazed and painted. Besides the 
pottery, beads and armlets of a very hard dark-blue glass, pieces of 
iron, manufactured gold, and fragments of charcoal have been met 
with. Similar beads are in the possession of the Land Dyaks at 
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tliis day, but tliey can give no account of their origin. 

No tradition is extant among the natives with regard to these 
relics. No tribes in Borneo make habitual use of caves either as 
domiciles, or as places of sepulture, or for any other purpose. 
The character of the earthenware, however, and the use of iron and 
gold point to a very modern date indeed for the people who left 
these signs of their presence and hence the subject, though curious 
to a local geologist, docs not call for any detailed remarks here. 
It is very possible that the remains date no farther back than the 
Hindu- Javanese occupation of Borneo, when this part of the island 
, with Pontianak and Ban jar were tributary to Majapahit, or they 
may be of Chinese origin — in either case quite recent. 

4. Couefiidlng 

The general result of tlie exploration may be summed up as 
fallows : — 

Tlie existence of ossiferous caves in l^orneo lias been proved, 
and at the same time tlic existence of man in the island with the 
Fauna, whoso remains are entombed in those caves. But, both 
from the recent nature of this Fauna, and from the fact that the 
race of men whoso remains arc assodated with it had already 
reached an advanced stage of civilisation, the discovery has in no 
way aided the solution of those problems for the unravelling of 
which it was orginally promoted. No light }ias been thrown on 
the orgin of the human race — the history of the development of 
the Fauna characterising the Indo-Malayan subregion has not been 
advanced — nor, virtually, has any evidence been obtained towards 
showing what races of men inhabited Borneo previously to the 
immigration of the various tribes of I^falayan stock which now 
people tlie island. Purthermoro, the presumption that the north- 
west xjortion of Borneo has too recently emerged above the waters 
of the sea to render it probable that future discoveries will be 
made of cave deposits of greatly higher anti(|uity than those al- 
ready examined, has been strengthened. Fnder these circum- 
stances it seems advisable that cavern research in north-west 
Borneo should now be left to private enterprise, and that no 
further expense should bo hazarded, at any rate, until the higher 
parts of the island in the north-east may be conveniently examined. 
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NOTES ON THE EOREGOING EEPORT. 


Page 258. — 8uhnergedtoachpliof600 feei '' — I infer that the ' 
last subsidence of north-west Borneo reached a depth of not less 
than 500 feet from the fact that the limestone hills between the 
upper part of the Sarawak B^iver and the Samarahan exhibit traces 
of marine denudation equally with the hills situated nearer to the 
coast, although their bases are probably not less than 400 feet 
higher above the sea-loveh Pebbles of cinnabar ore have been 
loet with on the summit of the Busan Hills. The nearest deposit 
of cinnabar is that at Tagora, a peak rising neaidy 800 feet above 
the sea-level at the base of the Boiigoh Mountain, about eight 
miles to the southward. It can hardly admit of doubt that these 
pebbles were carried to the spot in which they occurred when the 
Busan Hills were submerged beneath the sea, and, as the hills 
vary in height from 400 to 500 feet, we have, in this instance, 
almost demonstrative evidence of subsidence to the depth which I 
have indicated as a probable minimum. 

Page 278 . — Indications ofpuvelij marine denudation ! — Every 
Iknestone hill is surrounded by a great assemblage of reefs, rocks, 
and sea-stacks, which often extend from side to side of the smaller 
vallej^s. Where the superficial alluvium has been removed, it is 
seen that these rocks are, almost invariably, integral portions of a 
smoothly-worn and hollowed floor of limestone. They decrease in 
number as the distance from the hill is increased ; but, in the 
immediate vicinity, if the jungle he cleared, the land may be ob- 
served to be literally studded with masses of limestone, all fantas- 
tically worn, and varying from the size of small boulders to that 
of craggy stacks, 30 or even 50 feet high. Sometimes two reefs 
will run out parallel from the hill, ami form a miniature cove, 
with a small cave at its inland extremity. The most striking 
form presented by the rocks are those of the tabular ” and 
mushroom ” types. Their bases being protected from the honey- 
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couiblag action of the rain, still present surfaces smoothly polished 
by tlie even wash of sea-waves. The exact counterpart of these 
rocks and of these inland cliffs may be seen in the Philippine 
Arcliipelago on the present shores of the islands lying to the, 
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showing the increase within his memory. JSTumerons facts conld 
te adduced pointing in tlio same direction. 

Page 279. — No animah habitualhj use eaves — ^Wild pigs are 
said by the natives to i^ctire into caves to die. This may explain 
why their remains are not uncommon in such situations. I have 
“ seen traces of a bear in a Ctave, but as a rule none of the larger 
.animals enter the caverns. The latter, however, are not without 
a varied Fauna of their own. Besides the infinite hosts of swifts 
(Oolloealia) aind bats of many species which throng their recesses, 
owls, and occasionally hawks, are met with. Several' kinds of 
snakes, lizards {Varanidee and GeclcoHdcB), fish, a.nd Crustacea 
also occur, as well as spulers, crickets, and inyriapoda {Jalklm. 
Qeopkilas ? Fohjdesmus?), The recent guano often swarms with 
a slender yellow Falinms. 

Page 281. — “ No tradition is extant F — It has been suggested 
that these superficial human remains are the remains of the 
Chinese who perished in the insurrection in Sarawak (1857) 
A])cirt from the decayed condition of the bones, this idea is iuiid- 
missibic for many reasons. It is sufficient to mention the general 
identity of the remains at Niah in Brunei territory (where there 
is no reason to suppose any Chinese were ever located) with those 
of Alinp in Sarawak. 

Page 281.^ — ‘‘ No irihe makes habit ual use ofcacesF — A very wild 
tribe of Piinans, calhid by tlio natives liock Pniiaiis, who inhabit 
the great Tibang Mountain at the source of the llejang Eiver, are 
popularly reported to live in eaves, being so uticiviiised as not yet 
to have leaviit to construct artificial slieltcrs. The head of the 
.Eojang has never been visited by a European, so that this report 
is probably incorrect, Mr, Hugh B. Low, whose knowledge of 
the tribes of north-west Borneo is iine{|iialled, WTites in answer to 
my inquiries as follows : — “ I do not know of any tribe that buries 
its dead in caves. Tama Nipa, of Tataii, was buried in a cave, 
but this was to secure him from his Dyak neighbours. The Oraug 
Kaya Sahgieng expressed a dying wish that he might be buried 
in Lubang Banaii in Ba Koiat, but it was only in order that he 
might gain an additional claim to the cave in question, the owner- 
ship of which was disputed. The ‘ tailed men ’ between Mandai 
and Melawi are said to live in caves. 
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ON THE 

COLLECTION OF BONES FROM CAVES IN BORNEO 

RISFERRED TO IN Mr. EYERETT’S REPORT 
ON THE 

EXPIiOBATION 

OF THE 

BORNEAN CAVES IN lS78*-9. 

BY GEORGE BUSK, E. R. S., V. l\ Antil Inst. 


AYitli tlie exception of portions of the lower jaw of a smalt 
pig, and two or three detached teeth of the same animal, and some 
fragments of potterj, the collection is composed entirely of human 
remains. 

The bones are all more or less fragmentary and vary very 
much in condition, some appearing as if they had lain on the 
surface of the ground, exposed to the weather, whilst others are 
partially encrusted with a friable, argillaceo-calcareous stalagmitie 
deposit, admitting of very easy removal. None of the bones,, 
though some are dry and fragile, appear to be of any antiquity, 
and none adhere to the tongue. 

The remains are those of at least five individuals, differing a 
good deal in age and probably of both sexes, but this is not certain. 
They include : — 

1. Eleven or twelve portions of the skull, amongst which are 
four more or less perfect temporals, of which three belong to the 
right side. These bones are all distinguished by the large size of 
the mastoid process ; in one only does any portion of the zygoma 
remain, which is of slender conformation. The only other speci- 
mens belonging to the cranium are : — 1. The face, with a large 
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part of tlie forehead and the orbits complete. This fragment is 
remarkable for the great comparative width across the malar 
regi m, which amounts to about 5 inches, whilst the vertical length 
•of the face from the fronto-nasal suture to the alveolar border is 
•scarcely 2i inches. The orbits have a transverse diameter of 
and a vertical of 1^'.25, giving an orbital index of .83. The 
nos© measures r'.SxTM, affording a nasal index of .61. The 
frontal overhangs the nasals very much, and the frontal sinuses 
are well developed, but the orbital border is not thickened. The 
alveolar arch is almost perfectly semicircular and very wide. The 
bone is farther remarkable for the great apparent depth of the 
sphenoidal part of the temporal fossa, owing to the sudden bulging 
of the squamosal. The specimen on the whole presents an 
•exaggerated Malay aspect. 

2. Another and the most considerable of the cranial specimens 
consists of the greater portion of a calvaria. The entire face is 
wanting below the frontal border of the orbits ; as is also nearly 
the whole of the right side of the skull. The calvaria is w'^ell 
formed and evenly arched ; the forehead upright and rounded. In 
the vertical view (norma verticalis) the outline forms a regular 
broad oval. The sutures arc all open and for the most part deeply 
serrated. The chief points to be noticed besides the above are : (a) 
the enormous size of the mastoid process, in a skull otherwise it 
may be said of delicate conformation ; and (h) the extraordinary 
condition of the foramen magnum, the border of which is so much 
thickened and elevated, as at first sight to convey the impression 
that the atlas was anchylosed to the occipital. 

The bone in the surrounding part of the face is extremely 
thin and apparently atrophied, but there is otherwise no sign of 
-disease. 

T'rom its imperfect condition this calvaria affords no distinc- 
tive characteristics, hut in one respect it agrees with the facial 
-specimen above described, viz., in the remarkable bulging of the 
anterior part of the squamosal where it joins the alar sphenoid. 

The longitudinal diameter of this calvaria is V — its width 
5.25, and height 5.7, the circumference being 20 inches. 

The other bones of the skeleton are represented by a claviclO' 
of small size and delicate make, probably that of a female. 
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2. Two or tliree fragments of the humerus, in one of which, 
the medullary cavity is filled with root fibres. And in its post- 
erior aspect near the lower end there are three or four transverse 
cuts of slight depth, and done, as it would seem from the chipped 
appearance, by chopping. There is also a deeper incision on the 
external condyloid ridge immediately above the condyle. 

8. An entire sacrum and a portion of the left os innominatum, 
probably of the same individual, 

4. A fragment of the right os innominatum belonging to ano- 
ther individual. Of bones belonging to the lower extremiiy, the 
collection includes portions of four thigh bones, one with the 
lower epiphysis naturally detached. The tibia is represented by 
three specimens, none of which present anything worthy of remark. 
The only bone belonging to the foot is a first metatarsal of small size. 

From the above it will be seen that these bones present no- 
thing of especial interest ; and with respect to the race to which 
they may have belonged, the information they afford is very 
meagre. On this point all that can be said is that they may well 
have belonged to the Malay type, but there is also no apparent 
reason why they should not have been of Chinese origin. What 
tends to afford some support to this supposition is the marked 
fulness or bulging of the squamosal in the sphenoidal fossa, to 
which I have called attention, and which, upon examination of the 
collection of crania in the Eoyal College of Surgeons, I find is 
presented by several among the Chinese crania in a more marked 
degree than in the other races to which my attention was directed. 





A SEA-BTAK TEADITIOE OE THE 
DEIH&E AM COHSEQHEHT 
EVEHTS. 

Bt the Eevd. J. Pekham. 


Once upon a time some Djak women went to gather young 
bamboo shoots to eat. Having got the shoots, they went along 
the jungle, and came upon what tliey took to be a large tree fallen 
to the ground ; upon this they sat, and began to pare the baxnboo 
shoots, when, t(^ their utter amazement, the tree began to bleed, 
At this point some men came upon the scene, and at once saw that 
what the women were sitting upon was not a tree, but a huge boa- 
constrictor in a stale of stupor. The men killed the beast, cut it 
up, aud took the flesh home to eat. As they were frjdng the pieces 
of snake, strange noises came from the pan, and, at the same time, 
it began to rain furiously. The rain continued until all hills, 
except the highest, were covered, and the world was drowned 
because the men killed and fried the snake. All mankind perished, 
except one woman, who fled to a very high mountain. There she 
.found a dog lying at the foot of a jungle creeper, and feeling the 
root of the creeper to be warm she thought perhaps Are might be 
got out of it, so she took two pieces of its wood and nibbed them 
together and obtained fl.re; and thus arose the flre-dri 11, aud the 
first production of fire after the great flood. 

This vroinan and the fire-drill, to which they attribute the 
qualities of a living being, gave birth to Simpang-impang ; who, 
as the name implies, had only half a body, one eye, one ear, half 
a nose, one cheek, one arm, one leg. It appears that many of the 
animal creation found refuge in the highest mountains during the 
flood. A certain rat, more thoughtful than the rest of his friends, 
had contrived to preserve a handful of padi, but by some means 
not told, Simpang got knowledge of this, and stole it from the rat ; 
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acl tlius man got pacii after the flood. Simpang spread his 
haudf III of padi upon a leaf and set it upon a tree-stump to dry, 
"but a puff of wind came and away went padi, leaf and all. Sim- 
j)ang was enraged at this, and sot off to inflict a fine upon the 
Spirit of the Winds, and to demand the restoration of the padi. 
Going through the upper regions, ho passed the houses of Pun- 
tang Itaga and Ensang Pengaia, wdio asked Simpang to inquire of 
the Wind Spirit the reason w’hy one plantain or sugar-cane ])lanted 
in the ground only grew up one single plant, never producing any 
further increase. After this Simpang came to a lake w^ho told 
him to ask the Wind Spirit why it was it had no mouth and could 
not empty itself. Then he came to a very high tree whereon all 
kinds of birds w^ere gathered together and w'oulcl not fly away. 
They had taken refuge there at tlie deluge. The tree sends a 
message to the Wind Spirit, “Tell the Spirit to blow me down; 
how can I live with all these birds on my top baulking every effort 
to put forth a leaf or branch in any direction ? ” (.)n goes Sim- 

pang until he arrives at the house of the Spirit ; ho goes up the 
ladder and sits on the verandah. “Well, ” says the Spirit, “'and 
what do yon want r ” “ I am come to demand payment for the 
padi which you blew aw^ay from the stump on wdiich I had set it 
to dry.” “I i^efuse,’’ replies the Spirit, “ however let us try the 
matter by diving,” So tlioy w^ejit to the' water, the Spirit and his 
friends, and Simpang and his friends. Simpang’s friends were 
certain beasts, birds, and fishes which he had induced to follow 
him on the wa}^ Simpang himself could not dive a bit ; but it is 
allow’able in siiclia case to get a substitute, and Simpang persuaded 
a fish to act for him,, who dived, and beat tlie Wind Spirit. But 
the Spirit proposed another ordeal. “ Let us jump over the 
house,” says the Spirit. Simpang wmuld have been vanquished 
hero had not the swallow jumped for him, and of course cleared 
the Spirit's house. “ Once more,” says the Spirit, “ Let us see 
who •can got through the hole of a sumpitan.” This time Simpang 
got the ant to act for him, and so held his own against the Spirit, 
But as each performed the ordeal required, the matter was not 
yet decided, and the Spirit declared he would not make any com- 
pensation. “ Then,” says Simpang in a rage, “ I wdll burn your 
house down about your ears,” ^‘Biirn it if yoiican,” says the ■ 
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Spirit. Now Simpang had brought the fire-drill with him, and ho , 
threw ifc on to the roof of the Spirit’s house which flamed up into st. 
blaze at once. The great Spirit fumed, and raged and stamped, and 
only added fury to fire. Ho soon bethought himself of submitting, 
and shouted out ; Oh, Simpang, call your fire-drill back, and I wiE 
pay for the padi.” He recalled the fire-drill, and the flames ceased. 
Then there was a discussion, and the Spirit said : “ I have no goods 
or money wherewith to pay you ; but from this time forth you shall 
be a whole man, having two eyes, two ears, two cheeks, two arms, 
two legs.” Simpang was quite satisfied with this, and said no more 
about the padi. Simpang then gave the messages with which he 
had been instructed on the way, and the Spirit made answer : “ The 
reason why Pmitang Eaga and Ensang Pengaia are not successful 
with their sugar-canes and plantains is that they follow no proper 
customs. Tell them never to mention the names of their father-in- 
law, or mother-in-law, and never to walk before them ; not to marry 
n(‘ar relations, nor to have two wives, and the plantains and sugar- 
eaiies will produce the usual increase. The reason why the lake 
cannot empty itself is that there is gold where the mouth ought 
to be. Take that away and it will have an exit. The tree I will 
look after,” The tree fell by the wind, the lake found an exit, and 
the world went on as before. But how padi was recovered does 
not appear; but completeness and consistency must never be 
expected in Dyak mytbs. 


J. PEEK AM. 




MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE COMPAEATIVE VOCABULAET. 

Wmr. reference to the Lists of Words used by Wild Tribes, 
published in the last number of the Journal, the attention of the 
ISucicty has been drawn to certain inaccuracies in the list of Balau 
Dyak words, and the following corrections should be made : — 

Nose — ^'H idong.” Should be “Idong.” Sea Dyak is with- 
out an initial aspirate. No Dyak word begins with an “ h.” 

TooTir — “ Ngigi.” This word is ‘‘ Gigi.” “ Ngigi ” would 
bo a verb, supposing the word existed, which it does not. 
But the more common word for tooth is “ Ngeli.” This, 
I believe, to be the more ancient term, Gigi ” a later 
one, as applied to the human tooth. But the teeth of 
any manufactured article, e, g,^ a saw, would he ‘‘ Gigi.” 
“ Ngeli ” ought at the very least to have been given as a 
comparison word. 

Egg — “ Tclch.” Telu ” is the word, and the only one. Where 
the form Telch comes from is a mystery to me — certainly 
not from Balau Dyak. 

Elepiiaitt — ” Gaja,” Should be spelt Gajah,” 

Eloweb — “B ungah.” ‘^Bunga’’ is a flower 5 ^*Bungah” is 
to make fun. 

CocoANXJT — Unjor.” This is a case of inaccurate spelling 
also. “Unjor’* is to stretch forth the hands. "'Njor” 
or Ngiur ’’ is cocoanut. 

Tin — “ TimaT ‘^Timah” is the Malay word which Dyaks 
are getting to use. “ Tima ” is non-existent. “ Besi 
puteh ’’ ( white iron ) is the universal term for tin. « 
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Sxmipana/’ Ihjs word, or anything' like it, hag 'no 

r right to be in the list at all, for the simple reason that the 
Djaks never had the .thing. Both the thing and word 
f Panah ” are known, only as Malay, or at least as coming 
somewhere from thq sea. Some ^ten years ago I taught 
‘ a Dyak lad to piake a bow and arrow, and I had to teach 
hkn the word for it. It may have been that some Dyak 
in ignorance trying to remember somctbiiig he had seen, 
stumbled out “ Sempanali ; ” but tbe whole thing is extra 

. Dyak. The only arrow they have is that of the sumpitan, 
which is not “ Damba,” as given in tlie note, but Dami* 
bak,” or, in some dialects, “ Laja.” 

Paddle — “Snayong;” Write “Sengaiyob.” A mistake in so ’ 
common a wwd is strange. 

Spear — “ Sanko.’’ Write “ Sangkoli.” 

Hot — “ Panas.” ‘^Panas^f is tbe heat — hot objectively. The 
feeling of heat k ‘‘Angat.” ‘'A hot day” would bo “ Ari 
panas amai,” but “ I 4^ hot” Aku angat.” “ Ai angat 
how'ever, is hot water. 

ISliNE — Scmhilang.” Should bo '' Sambilan,” as in Malay. 
“Sembilang” is a poisonous fisli. 

There are a few other inaccuracies; but they are evidently 
clerical errors : as Mon” for ‘‘ Moa ” ( face ) ; “ Pilin” 
for ‘‘ Lilin” ( wax ) ; “ Apai-andar” for . “ Apai-andan ” 
(star) ; “ Chelun” for Chelum” (black); ^‘Aran,” for 
“Aram” (come along), 
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